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| ITranſlated from the Greek, 
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oeibiades, as it is ſuppos'd, was His Fa- 
ARE anciently deſcended from Eu- ly on - 
a 7y/aces, the Son of Ajax, 1 fy — 
= Fathers ſide, and by his Mo- 
=—— ther's {ide from Alcmeon; for 
 Dinomache, his Mother, was the Daughter 
of Megacles. His Father Cliniac, having 
fitted out a Galley at his own Expence, 
gained great Honour in a Sea-fight near 
r Artimiſium, 
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The LIFE of Vol. II. 
Artimiſium, and was afterwards ſlain in 
the Battel of Coronea, fighting againſt the 
Beotians; Pericles, and Ariphron, the 
Sons of Xantippus, being nearly related 
to Alcibiades, were his Guardians. Tis 
faid, and not untruly, that the Kindneſs 
and Friendſhip which Socrates ſhewed to 
him, did very much contribute to his Fame. 
Hence it 1s, that tho? we have not an Ac- 
count from any Writer, who was the Mo- 
ther of Nicias or Demoſthenes, of Lama- 
chus or Phormio, of Thraſpbulus or The- 
ramenes, notwithſtanding they were all 
of them Illuſtrious Perſons, and of the 
ſame Age; yet we know even the Nurſe 
of Alcibiades, that her Country was La- 
cedemon, and her Name, Amyclas ; and 
that Zopyrus was his Schoolmaſter ; the 
one being recorded by Anti/thenes, and 


the other by Plato. 


His Bean- 


It is not perhaps material to ſay any thing 


of the Beauty of Alcibiades, only that it : 


laſted with him in all the Ages of his Life, 
in his Infancy, in his Youth, and in his 
Manhood; and thereby rendred him love- 
ly and agreeable to every one. For it is 
not univerſal what Buripides faith, that, 


Of all Fair Things the Autumn is moſt Fair. 
But this happened to Alcibiades, amongſt 


few others, by Reaſon of his happy Com- 
. poſition, 
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es: and the natural Vigour of his 


ody. It is ſaid, that his Liſping, when He bed. 


he ſpoke, became him well, and gave a 
Grace to his Pronunciation. Ariſtophanes 
takes notice, that he liſped in thoſe Ver- 
ſes wherein he jeers Theorus, becauſe A. 
cibiades, ſpeaking of him, inſtead of K:- 


ea, pronounced K, and fo call'd him 


Flatterer unawares to himſelf. From 
whence the Poet takes occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, | | 


How very luckily he liſp'd the Truth. 


Arcbippus alſo makes mention of it, thus 
reflecting upon the Son of Alcibiadets. 


Vu Father he will imitate in all; 
Like one diſſolv'd in Eaſe and Luxury, 
His long looſe Robe he ſeems to draw with 
— * „0 N 

Careleſly leans his Head, and in his Talk 

= ' yr on 


_ His Manners were very different; nor 
is 1t ſtrange that they varied according to 
the many and wonderful Viciſſitudes of 
AS 
He was naturally ſubject to great Paſſi- 
ons, but the moſt prevailing of all, was 
his Ambition, and Deſire to be eſteem'd 
the Firſt: which 8 by ſeveral me- 
B 2 morable 


naturally 
ambition: 


play onthe 
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morable things ſpoken by him, whilſt he 
was a Child. Once being hard preſs d in 
Wreſtling, and fearing to be thrown, he 
got the Hand of the Perſon who ſtrove 
with him to his Mouth, and bit it withall 


his Force; his Adverſary loos'd his Hold 


preſently, and ſaid, Thou b:teft, Alcibiades, 


like a Woman: No, repliedhe, I bite like 
a Lion. Another time as 14 at 
len but a 


Cockal in the Street, being t 
Boy, a loaded Cart came that way, when 
it was his Turn to throw ; at firſt he re- 
quir'd the Driver to ſtay, becauſe he was 

to caſt in the Way over which the Cart 
was to paſs ; but the rude Fellow did not 


hearken to him, and driving on ſtill, when 

the reſt of the Boys divided and gave way, 

Allcibiades threw himſelf on his Face be- 

fore the Cart, and ſtretching himſelf out, 

bid the Carter drive on, if he would: 

This ſo ſtartled the Man, that he put back 

his Horſes, while all that ſaw it were ter- 

rified, and crying out, ran to aſſiſt Alcz- 
 biades. When he began to ſtudy, he o- 

18 beyed all his other Maſters with great 
He re fuſes Reſpect, but refuſed to learn to play upon 
10 learn o the Flute, as a ſordid thing, and not be- 

coming a Gentleman; for he would ſay, 

To play on the Lute or the Harp does 

not diforder the Poſture of a Man's Body, 

or the Air of his Face; but one is hard- 


ly to be known by his moſt intimate Friends 
55 .-.. When 
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when he plays on the Flute. Beſides, he 
who plays on the Harp, may diſcourſe or 
ſing at the {ame time; but the uſe of 
the Flute does ſo contract the Mouth, 
that the Voice is intercepted, and all 
Speech taken away. Therefore, ſaid he, 
let the Theba Youths pipe, becauſe they 
know not how to diſcourſe; but we Athe- 
nians (as our Ancettors have told us) have 
Minerva for our Patroneſs, and Apoll for 
our Protector, one of which threw away 
the Flute, and the other ſtripp'd off his 
Skin who play'd upon it. Thus between 
Raillery and good Earneſt, Alcibiades not 
only kept himſelf, but others, from learn- 
ing upon that Inſtrument; for it preſenily 


became the Talk of the young Gentlemen, 


that Alcibiades, with good Reaſon, de- 
ſpiſed the Art of Playing on the Flute, 
and ridicuPd thoſe who ſtudied it. Where- 


upon it quickly ceas'd to be reckon'd a- 


mong the Liberal Arts, and became uni- 


verſally exploded. 


It is reported in the Invective which 
Autiphon wrote againſt Alcib:ades, That 
once when he was a Boy, he fled to the 
Houſe of Democrates, one of his Lovers, 
and that Ariphron had determined to cauſe 
Proclamation to be made for him, had 
not Pericles diverted him from it, by ſay- 
ing, That if he were dead, the proclaim- 
ing of him could only cauſe it to be diſco- 
B 3 ver'd 
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ver'd one Day ſooner; and if he were ſafe, 
it would be a Reproach to him whilſt he 
liv'd. Antiphon does alſo ſay, That in the 
publick Place of Exerciſes in Hburtius, 

he flew one of his own Servants with the 


Blow of a Staff. But it may be unreaſo- 


nable to give Credit to all that is objected 
by an Enemy, who makes Profeſſion of 
his Deſign to defame lim 
_ The lt was manifeſt, that the many Perſons 
by xa of Quality, who were continually waiting 
crates his UPON him, and making their Court tohim, 
ove 0 were ſurpriz d and captivated by his ex- 
ade. traordinary Beauty only. But the Aﬀe- 
| ction Which Socrates expreſs'd for Alcibi- 
ade r, was a great Evidence of his Virtue 
and good Diſpoſition, which Socrates per- 


ceiv'd to appear and ſhine through the 
* of his Perſon; and fearing leſt his 
1 and Quality, and the great Num- 


Wealt | 
ber both of Strangers and Athenians, who 


flatter*d and careſs'd him, might at laſt. 

corrupt him, he therefore reſolv'd to in- 
terpoſe, and take care to preſerve ſo hope- 

ful a Plant from periſhing in the Flower, 


and before its Fruit came to Perfection. 


For, never did Fortune ſurround and en- 


cloſe a Man with ſo many of thoſe things 
which we vulgarly call Goods, whereby 

to keep him from being touch'd or ap- 

proach'd by the free and clear Reaſonings 

of Philoſophy, as ſhe did Alcibiades; who 
| trom 
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from the beginning was ſoftned by the 

Flatteries of thoſe who convers'd with 

him, and hindred from 8 ſuch 

as would adviſe or inſtruct him. Vet ſuch 

was the Happineſs of his Genius, that he 
diſcern'd Socrates from the reſt, and ad- HaRev:- 

mitted him, whilſt he drove away the g 2 

Wealthy and the Noble who made Court 

to him. And in a little time they grew 

into a Familiarity ; Alcibiades obſerving 

that his Diſcourſes aimed not at any effe- 
minate Pleafures of Love, nor {ought any 
thing wanton or diſhoneſt, but laid open 
to him the Imperfections of his Mind, and 

repreſs d his vain and fooliſh Arrogance. 


Then like the Craven Cock he hung his W ings. 


Eſteeming theſe Endeavours of Socrates, 
as Means which the Gods made uſe of, 
for the Inſtruction and Preſervation of 
Youth. So that he began to think mean- 

Iy of himſelf, and to admire Socrates; to 
be pleas'd with his Kindneſs, and to ſtand 
in awe of his Virtue: and unawares to 
himſelf, there was form'd in his Mind, 
an Idea of Love, or rather of that mutu- 
al Affection whereof Plato ſpeaks. Inſo- 
much that all Men wondred at Alcibiades, 
when they ſaw Socrates and him eat to- 
gether, do their Exerciſes together, and 
lodge in the ſame 'Tent ; whilit he was re- 
lery'd and rough to all others who made 

SE 5 their 
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their Addreſſes to him, and carried him- 
ſelf with great Inſolence to ſome of them. 
As in particular to Anytus the Son of Au- 
themion, one who was very fond of him, 
and invited him toan Entertainment which 
he had prepared for ſome Strangers; A. 
cibiades refuſed the Invitation; but ha- 
ving drank to Exceſs at his own Houſe 
with ſome of his Companions, he went 
thither to play ſome Frolick ; and as he 
ſtood at the Door of the Room where the * 
Gueſts were treated, and perceiv'd the 
Tables to be cover'd with Veſſels of Gold 
and Silver, he commanded his Servants 
to take away the one half of them, and carry 
them to his own Houſe; and then dit 
daining ſo much as to enter into the Room 
himſelf, as ſoon as he had done this he went 


away. Tbe Company was extreamly of- 


fended at the Action, and ſaid, he behav'd 
Himſelf rudely and inſolently towards 
Anyiius: But Anyti:s made Anſwer, that 


' He had uſed him kindly and with great 


Humanity, in that he left him part, when 
he might have taken all. He behav'd him- 
ſelf after the ſame ſort to all others who 
courted him, except only one Stranger, 
who (as it is reported) having but a ſmall 
Eſtate ſold it all for about 100 Staters, 


which he preſented to Alcibiades, and be 


fought him to accept: Alcibiades ſmiling, 
and weil-pleas'd at the thing, invited him 
DD 
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to Supper, and after a very kind Enter- 
tainment, gave him his Gold again, with- 
al requiring him, not to fail to be preſent 


the next Day, when the publick Revenue 
was offered to Farm, and to out-bid all 


others. The Man would have excus'd 
himſelf, becauſe the Farm was ſo great, 
and would be let for many 'Talents ; but 
Alcibiades, who had at that time a pri- 


vate Picque againſt the old Farmers, threat- 


ned to have him beaten if he refus'd. The 
next Morning the Stranger coming tothe 
Market-place, oftcr'd a Talent more than 


the old Rent: The Farmers were enrag'd 


at him, and confulting together, call'd up- 


on him to name ſuch as would be Surcties 


for him, concluding that he could find 


none. The poor Man being ſtartled at the 
| Propofal began to retire; but Alcibrades, 

ſanding at a Diſtance, cried out tothe Ma- 
giſtrates, Set my Nam? down, he is a Friend 


of mine, and I will undertake for him. 


When the old Farmers heard this, they 


perceiv'd that all their Contrivance was 
defeated ; for their way was, with the Pro- 
fits of the preſent Year to pay the Rent of 
the Year preceding; ſo that not ſeeingany 
other way to extricate themſelves out of 
the Dithculty, they began to entreat the 
Stranger, and offer'd him a Sum of Mo- 
ny. Alcibiades would not ſuffer him to 
n cccept of leſs than a Talent; but when that 


Was 
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was paid down, he commanded him to re- 
linquiſh the Bargain, having by this De- 


vice reliev'd his Neceſſity. 


. 'Tho' Socrates had many and Powerful 
es aaAfar- 


3-1, Rivals, yet he ſtill prevail'd moſt with 


Pleaſure. Alctbiades, by Reaſon of the Excellency 
ol his natural Parts. His Diſcourſes ma- 


fter'd him to that Degrec, as not only to 
draw Tears from his Eyes, but to change 


is very Soul. Yet ſometimes he would 
abandon himſelf to Flatterers when they 
propoſed to him Varieties of Pleaſure, and 
would deſert Socrates; who then would 


_ purſue him, as if he had been a fugitive 


Slave. The Truth is, Alcibiades deſpis'd all 


others, and did reverence and ſtand in Awe 


of him alone. And therefore it was that 


Cleanthes ſaid, He had given his Ears to So. 
crates, but to his Rivals, other Parts of his 


Body, with which $crates would not med- 


dle. For Alcibiades was certainly very much 


addicted to Pleaſures, and that which Thu- 
8 concerning his Exceſſes in his 
Courſe of Living, gives occaſion to believe 


ſo. But thoſe who endeavour'd to corrupt 


Alcibiades, took advantage chiefly of his 


Vanity and Ambition, and thruſt him on 


to undertake unſeaſonably great things, 
perſwading him, that as ſoon as he began to 
concern himſelf in publick Affairs, he 
would not only obſcure the reſt of the Ge- 


nerals and Stateſmen, but exceed the Au- 


thority 
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thority and the Reputation which Peri- 
cles himſelf had gain'd in Greece. But in 
the ſame manner as lron, which is ſofte- 
ned by the Fire, grows hard with the Cold, 
and all its Parts are clos'd again; ſo as of- 
ten as Socrates obſerv'd Alcibrades to be 
miſ-led by Luxury or Pride, he reduc'd and 


IT 


corrected him by his Diſcourſes, and made 


him humble and modeſt, by ſhewing him 


in how many things he was deficient, and 


how very far from Perfection in Virtue. 


When he was paſt his Childhood, he 
went once to a Grammar-School, and ask*d 


the Maſter for one of Homer's Books; and 


he making Anſwer, that he had nothing 


of Homer's, Alcibiades give him a Blow 


with his Fiſt, and went away. Another 


School-maſter telling him that he had Ho- 


mer corrected by himſelf; How, ſaid Alci- 
biades, and do jou imploy your Time in Teach- 
ing Children to read? Tou, ho are able to a- 


mend Homer, may well undertake to in- 


ſtruct Men. Being once deſirous to ſpeak 


with Perzcles, he went to his Houſe, and 
was told there, that he was not at leiſure, 
but buſted in conſidering how to give up 
his Accounts to the Athenians; Alcibiades, 
as he went away, ſaid, It were better for 


him to conſider how he might avoid giving 


up any Accounts at all. . 
MW hilſt he was very young, he was a Sol- 
dier in the Expedition againſt Pot idæa, 


where 


His firſt 
ap pe aring 
in Arms, 


T2 


cus, the Father of Callias, whoſe Birt 
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where Socrates lodg'd in the ſame Tent 
with him, and ſeconded him in all En- 
counters. Once there happen'd a ſharp 
Skirmiſh, wherein they both behav'd them- 
ſelves with much Bravery ; but Alcibiades 
receiving a Wound there, Jocrates threw 
himſelf before him, to defend him, and 


moſt manifeſtly ſav'd him and his Arms 


from the Enemy, and therefore in all Ju- 
ſtice might have challeng'd the Prize of Va- 

lour. But the Generals appearing in ear- 
neſt to adjudge the Honour to Alcibiades, 
becauſe of his Quality, Socrates, who de- 
fir'd to encreaſe his Thirſt after Glory, was 


the firſt who gave Evidence for him, and 
prefs'd them to crown him, and to decree 
to him the compleat Suit of Armour. Aft- 
terwards in the Battel of Delium, when 
the Arheniuns were routed, and Socrates 


with a few othets was retreating on Foot, 
Alcib:ades, who was on Horſeback, ob- 


ſerving it, would not paſs on, but ſtaid to 
_ thelter him from the Danger, and brought 
him fafe off, tho? the Enemy preſs'd hard 
upon them, and cut off many of the Par- 


ty. But this happen'd ſome time after. 

He gave a Box on the Ear to yew 
and 

Wealth made him a Perſon of great Power 


and Eſteem. And this he did unprovok'd 
by any Paſſion or Quarrel between them, 


but only becauſe in a Frolick he had agreed 
with 
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with his Companions to do it. All Men 


were juſtly offended at this Inſolence, 


when it was known through the City: But 
early the next Morning Alcibiades went 
to his Houſe, and knock'd at the Door, 
and being admitted to him, ſtripp'd off 
his Garment, and preſenting his naked 


0 Body, deſir'd him to beat and chaſtize 
him as he pleas d. Upon this Hipponicus 


forgot all his Reſentment, and not only 
rdon'd him, but ſoon after gave him his 


13 


Daughter Hzpparete in Marriage. Some His Mar- 
ſay, that it was not Hipponicus, but his e. 


Son Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcibi- 
ades, together with a Portion of ten Talents; 


and that after when ſhe had a Child, A. 
cibiades forc'd him to give ten Talents 


more, upon Pretence that ſuch was the 


Agreement if ſhe brought him any Chil- 
dren. And yet after, Ca/lzas, for fear of 
being Aſſaſſinated by him, in a full Af- 


ſembly of the People, did declare, that if 


he thould 1 to die without Children, 


Alcibiades 


hould inherit his Houſe and 


all his Goods. Hipparete was a virtuous 


Lady, and fond of her Husband ; but at 


laſt growing impatient of the Injuries done 


to her Marriage-bed, by his continual en- 
tertaining of Curtezans, as well Strangers 


as Athenians, ſhe departed from him, and x: fe 
retir'd to her Brother's Houſe. Alcibz- leaves 


ades ſeem'd not at all concern'd at it, — 9 
5 „ 
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liv'd on {till in the ſame Luxury; but the 

Law requiring that ſhe ſhould deliver to 

the Archon in Perſon, and not by Proxy, 

the Inſtrument whereby ſhe ſought a Di- 

vorce; when in Obedience to the Law, 

the preſented her ſelf before him to per- 

form this, Alcibiades came in, and took 
He takes her away by force, and carried her home 


ber again through the Market-place, no one all this 
by force while daring to oppoſe him, nor to take | 


her from him. And ſhe continued with 
him *till her Death, which happen d not 
long after, when Alcibiades made his 
Voyage to Epheſus. Nor was this Vio- 


lencc to be thought ſo very enormous or 
unmanly: For, the Law, in making her 
who deſires to be divorc'd, appear in Pub- 


lick, ſeems to deſign to give her Husband 


an Opportunity of diſcourſing with her, 


and of endeavouring to retain her. Alci- 
biades had a Dog which coſt him ſeventy 
Mina, and was a very great one, and very 


handſome ; his Tail, which was his prin- 


cipal Ornament, he caus'd to be cut off; 
and his Acquaintance chiding him for it, 
and telling him, that all Athens was ſorry 
for the Dog, and cried out upon him for 
this Action; he laugh'd, and faid, It 15 
then come to paſs as I deſir d; for I would 
have the Athenians entertain themſelves 


with the Diſcourſe of this, leſt they ſhould 
= oy 


be talking ſomething worſe of me. 


aA 
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It is ſaid, that the firſt time he came in- The ca- 
to the Aſſembly, was upon occaſion of 2 f 
Largeſs of Mony, which he made to the —— 
People. This was not done by Deſign, but peel. 
as he paſs'd along he heard a Shout, and ; 
enquiring the Cauſe, and having learn'd 
that there was a Donative made to the Peo- 
ple, he went in amongſt them, and gave 
Mony alſo. The Multitude thereupon 
applauding him, and ſhouting, he was fo 
tranſported at it, that he forgot a Quail 
which he had under his Robe, and the 
Bird being frighted with the Noiſe, fled. 
from him: Thereupon the People made 
louder Acclamations than before, and ma- 
ny of them roſe up to purſue the Bird; but 
one Autiochus, a Pilot, caught it, and re- 
{tor'd it to him, for which he was ever af? 
JJJͤ 
He had great Advantages to introduce gehe 
himſelf into the Management of Affairs. 1 
His noble Birth, his Riches, the perſonal 
Courage he had ſhewn in divers Battels, 
and the Multitude of his Friends and De- 
pendents. But above all his reſt, he choſe 
to make himſelf Conſiderable to the Peo- 
ple by his Eloquence: that he was a Ma- 
titer in the Art of Speaking, the Comick 
Poets bear him witneſs; and Demoſthenes, 
the moſt Eloquent of Men, in his Oration 
againſt Midias, does allow, that Alcibia- 
des, among other Perfections, was a mos 
exa 
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exact Orator. And if we give Credit to 
Theophraſtus, who of all Philoſophers was 


the moſt curious Enquirer, and the moſt 
faithful Relater, he tays, that Alcibiades 


16 


was very happy at inventing Things pro- 


per to be ſaid upon the Occaſion. Nor did 
| E conſider the Things only which ought 


„ 


to be ſaid, but alſo what Words and what 2 


Expreſſions were to be us'd; and when 


thoſe did not readily occur, he would of- 

ten pauſe in the middle of his Diſcourſe 

for want of apt Words, and would be fi- 

lent and ſtop till he could recollect him- 
ſelf, and had confider'd what to * 


His vie- His Expences in Horſes kept for the 
Ser the publick Games, and in the Number of his 


Olym- 


pick Chariots, were very magnificent: for ne- 
Cemes. ver any one beſides himſelf, either private 
Perſon or King, ſent ſeven Chariots to the 


Olympick Games. He carried away at once 
the feſt, the ſecond, and the fourth Prize, 
as Thucydides ſays, or the third, as Euri- 


pides relates it; wherein he ſurpaſsd all 


that ever pretended in that kind. Euripi- 
des celebrates his Succeſs in this manner. 


Thee, lovely Son of Clinias, will I ſong, 
Thy Triumphs down to future Ages bring. 
Thou, Pride of Greece! which never [aw 
ri now. * 
So many Crowns adorn one conqu ring Brow. 
F With 
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With how much Eaſe the threefold Prize , 


he gains, 
Aid ſmiles to ſee from far his Rivals Pains; 
Their Chariots lagging on the diftant Plains. 
His Temples thrice the willing Judges 
Crown, - 
Aud gen ral Shouts do the juſt Sentence own. 


The Emulation which thoſe who con- 
tended with him expreſſed in the Preſents 
which they made to him, rendred his Suc- 
ceſs the more Illuſtrious. The Epheſians 


erected a Tent for him adorn'd magnifi- 
cently: The Cit) of Chios furniſhed him 
with Provender for his Horſes, and with 
great Numbers of Bcaſts for Sacrifice. And 
the Lesbians ſent him Wine and other Pro- 
viſions, for the many great Entertainments 


which he made. Vet in the midſt of all 
this, he eſcap'd not without Cenſure. oc- 
caſioned either by the Malice of his Ene- 
mies, or by his own ill Carriage: For 'tis 
{aid, that one Dzomedes, an Athenian, a 


I7 


good Man and a Friend to Alcibrades, paſ- | 


ſionately defiring to obtain the Victory at 


the Ohmpick Games, and having heard 


much of a Chariot which belong'd to the 
State at Argos, where he had obſerv'd that 
Alcibiades had great Power and many 


Friends, he prevaild with him to under- 
take to buy the Chariot. Alcibiades did 
indeed buy it, but then claim'd it for his 


.C own, 
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own, icaving Diomedes to rage at him, and 
to call upon the Gods and Men to bear 
witneſs of the Injuſtice. There was a Suit 
at Law commenc'd upon this Occaſion; and 
there is yet extant an Oration concerning 
a Chariot, written by 1/icrates in Defence 

of Alcibiades, then a Youth. But there 


the Plantiff in the Action is named Tiſias, 


and not Diomede g. 
2 As ſoon as he began to inter meddle in 
Ant FF ne- 
ax his Rü- : n 
valsin tie very young, he quickly leſſen'd the Cre- 
People's dit 51 
7 Or. | * 
au, ple, except Pheax the Son of Eraſiſtra- 
tus, and Nicias the Son of Niceratus, who 


alone durſt contend with him. Nzczas was 
arrived at the Age which is proper for 
War, and was eſteem'd an excellent Ge- 
neral; but Pheax was but beginning to 


oo in Reputation, (as Alcibiades was.) 


e was deſcended of Noble Anceſtors, 
but was inferior to Alcibrades, as in ma- 
ny other things, ſo principally in Elo- 
quence. He could ſpeak well, and had 

the Art of perſwading in private Conver- 


ſation, but could not maintain a Debate 


before the People; that being true which 


Fiupolis faid of him, That he could talk 


well, but was not good at making Spee- 
ches. There is extant an Oration written 


againſt Pheax and Alcibiades, wherein, a- 
mongſt other things, it is ſaid, that Alci- 
biade- 


the Government, which was when he was 


all who pretended to lead the Peo- 
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biades wade daily uſe at his Table of many 
Gold and Silver Veſſels, which belong'd 
to the Commonwealth, as if they had been 
his own. 
There was one Hyper holus, a Native of j' 
Perithoide, (of whom Thacydides makes Otraciſm 
mention as of a very ill Man) who furniſh'd e 
Matter to all the Writers of Comedy in uh. 
that Age for their Satyrs. But he was un- perbolus- 
concern'd at the worſt Things they could 
ſay, and being careleſs of Glory, he was 
alſo inſenſible of Shame. There are ſome 
who call this, Bold neſs and Courage, where- 
as it is indeed Impudence and Madneſs. 
He was lik'd by no Body, yet the People 
made a frequent Uſe of him, when they 
had Mind to diſgrace or calumniate any 
Perſons in Authority. At this time the 
People by his Perſwaſions were ready to 
proceed to pronounce the Sentence of ten 
Years Baniſhment, which they called O- 
ſtraciſm. This was a way they made uſe 
of to leſſen and drive out of the City ſuch 
Citizens, as exceeded the reſt in Credit 
and Power, therein conſulting their Envy 
rather than their Fear. And when at this 
time there was no doubt but that the O- 
ſtraci ſin would 1 one of thoſe three, 
Alcibiades contriv'd to unite their ſeve- 
ral Factions; and communicating his Pro- 
ject with Nzczas, he turn'd the Sentence 
upon Hyperbolus 1 Others ſay, that 
| 1 . 2 
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it was not with Nicias but Pheax that he 
conſulted, and that by the Help of his Par- 


ty he procured the Baniſhment of Hyper- 
bolus himſelf, when he ſuſpected nothing 
leſs. For never any mean cr obſcure Per- 
fon fell under that Puniſhment before that 
time. Which gave occaſion to Plato the 
Comick Poet, ſpeaking of this Hyperbolus, 
to ſay that he was, s 


W orthy to ſuffer <hat he did, and more, 


But not in ſich an honourable way: 


The abjeft Wretch the Sentence did diſgrace. 


But we have in another Place given a ful- 


ler Account of all that Hiſtory has delive- 
red down to us cf this matter. 


Alcibia- _ 
des breals 
1h: Ni- 


Clan 


Fee. 


mongſt the Enemies of Athens, than at the 


Honcurs which the A:henians themſelves 


— to him. For tho' Alcibrades was the 


erſon who did publickly receive the La- 
cedæmoniaus when they came to Athens, 


and took particular Care of ſuch of them 
as were made Priſoners at the Fort of Py- 
tos, yet after they had obtained the Peace 


and Reſtitution of the Captives by the Pro- 


curement of Nicias, they began to reſpet 


him above all others. And it was com- 
monly ſaid in Greece, That the War was 


an 


 Alcibiades was not leſs diſturbed at the 
Reputation which N:c:as had gain'd a- 


e e r e 


begun by Pericles, and- that Nicias made 
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an end of it; and therefore as being his 


Work, this Peace was by moſt Men called 


the Nician Peace. Alcibiades Was ex- 


treamly troubled at this; and being full 
of Envy, ſet himſelf to break the League. 
Firſt therefore obſerving that the Ar gives, 
as well out of Fear as Hatred to the La- 
cedemonians, ſought for Protection againſt 


them, he gave them a ſecret Aſſurance of 


a League offenſive and defenſive with A. 


 thens. And tranſacting as well in Perſon. 
as by Letters, with thoſe who had moſt 


Authority amongſt the People, he encou- 
raged them neither to fear the Lacedæmo- 


nian, nor ſubmit to them, but to betake 


themſelves to the Athenians, who, if they 


would expect but a little while, would re- 


pent of the Peace, and ſoon put an end to 
it. And afterwards, when the Lacedæmo- 
nian had made a League with the Bæo- 
_ tians, and had not delivered up Panat#rm 
entire, as they ought to have done by the 
Treaty, but defac'd and {lighted it, which 
have great Offence to the People of A. 
then, Alcibiades laid hold of that Oppor- 
tunity to exaſperate them more highly. 


He exclaim'd fiercely againſt Niciac, and 


accus'd him of many things, which ſeem- 


ed probable enough; As that when he 


was General, he would not ſeize upon 
thoſe Men who were deſerted by the E- 
nemies Army, and left in the Ifle of Spa- 

„ 5 ol Feriaz 


21 


22 


with it. 
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Feria; and that when they were after- 
wards made Priſoners by others, he pro- 


cur d them to be releaſed, and ſent ba-k 
to the Lacedemonians, only to get favour 


with them; that he would not make uſe 
of his Credit with them, to prevent their 
entring into this Confederacy with the 
Beotians, and Corinthians: and yet on 
the other ſide he fought to hinder thoſe 
Crociaug who were inclin'd to make an 


Allian ge and Friendſhip with Athens, if 


8 


the Lacedemonians were not pleaſed 


Ir happen'd at the very time when Ni- 
£45 was by theſe Arts brought into Dit- 


grace with the People, that Ambailadors | 


arriv'd from Lacedemon, who at their firſt 


coming ſaid what ſeemed very ſatisfacto- | 
ry, declaring that they had full Power 


0 concert all Matters in difference upon 
equal Terms. The Council re-erved their 
Propoſitions, and the People was to al- 


ſerable on the morrow to give them Au- 


dience. Alcibiades grew very apprehen- 
&ve of this, and ordered matters ſo, that 
he had a ſecret Conference with the Am- 
baſſadors. When they were met, he 


'aid, What is it you intend, you Men of 


-»parta? Can you ce iznorant, that the Coun- 
60 always carry thein elves with Modera- 
ion and Reſpect towards Ambaſſadors, but 
har the People «rc hayghty, and affect great 

= is Things: 
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Things; So that if you let them know at 
full Powers your Commiſſion gives you, they 
will urge and preſs you to yield to unreaſs- 
nable Conditions. Quit therefore this iu- 
diſtreet Method, if you expett toobtainequal 
Terms from the Athenians, and world not 
have things extorted from you contrary to 
your Inclination; and begin to treat with 
the People upon ſome reaſonable Articles, 
not owning at the firſt that you are Plenipo- 
tentiares, and I will be ready to aſſiſt you, 
as being very zealous to ſerve the La edæ- 
monians. When he had faid thus, he gave 
them his Oath for the Performance of what 
he promiſed; and by this way drew them 
from Nzc:zas to relic entirely upon him- 
{elf, and to admire him as a Perſon extra- 
ordinary for Wiſdom and Dexterity in 
Affairs. The next Day, when the Peo- 
ple were ailembled, and the Ambaſſadors 
introduced, Alcibiades with great Civili- 


ty demanded of them with what Powers 


they were come? They made Anſwer, 
That they were not come as Plenipoten- 
— ²˙ a ĩ 
Inſtantly upon that, Alcibrades with a 
loud Voice (as tho' he had received, and 
not done the Wrong) began to call them 
faithleſs and inꝛonſtant, and to ſhew that 
ſuch Men could not poſſibly come with a 
Purpoſe to ſay or do any thing that was 
| Uneere. The Council was highly incens'd, 
1 BS 4 
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the People were in a Rage, and Nzzzas, ta 
wiv hne nothing of the Deceitand the m 


Impoſture, as in the greateſt Confuſion 
imaginable, being equally ſurpriz d and b 
aſham'd at ſuch a Change in the Men. So 
that without more ado, the Lacedæmo- 
niau Ambaſſadors were u:terly rejected, 
and Alriviades was de lar'd General, who 

_ prcien ly lrew the Argives, the Elans, 
ani -hife f Mantinge, into a Confedera- 
cy wi h the Vhenians. 8 
No Man commended the Method by 
which Alcibiades edected all this, yet it 
was a great Reach in the Politicks, thus 
to divide and ſhake almoſt al! Pelaponne- 
fas, and to bring together ſo many Men 
in Arms againſt the Lacedemorians in 
one Day before Mantinea; thereby remo- 
ving the War and the Danger fo 'S from 
the Froncier of the Athenzans, that even 
Succeſs would profit the Enemy but little 
ſhould they be Conquerors, whereas if 
they were defeated, Sparta it ſelf was 
r 5 

Alctbia- Afﬀcer this Battel at Mentinæa, the Of- 1 

. ficers of the Army of the Argivesattemp- t 

1 deſtroy the Government: of the Peo- 

cy a: Ar- ple in Argos, and make themſelves Ma- 

%%% ſters of the City; and by the Aſſiſtance 
of rhe Lacedæmauiaus they aboliſhed the 
Democracy. But the People took Arms 
agun; and having gain'd ſome Advan- 

5 tage, 


een 8 RU 


— 


an 
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tage, Alcibiades came into their Aid, and 
made their Victory compleat. Then he 
rſwaded them to build long Walls, and 
y that means to join their City to the 
Sea, that ſo at all times they might more 


ſecurely receive Succour from the Atheni- 


ans. To this purpoſe he procur'd them 
many Maſons and Hewers of Stone from 


Athens, and in all things made ſhew of the 
greateſt Zeal for their Service, and there- 
by giün'd no leſs Honour and Power to 
himſelf, than to the Commonwealth of 4- 
thens. He alſo perſwaded the Patreans 
to join their City to the Sea, by lengche- 

ls; and when they were 


ning their Wa 
warn'd, That the Athenians would ſwal- 
low them up at laſt, Alcibiades made an- 


ſwer, That poſſibly it might be fo, but it 
would be by little and little, and begin- 
ning at the Feet, whereas the Lacedæ mo- 
niaus will begin at the Head, and devour 


you all at once. He did alſo adviſe the 


Athenians to make themſelves ſtrong at 
Land, and often put the young Men in 
Mind of the Oath which they had made 


at Agraulos, and ex:ited them to the ef- 


fectual Performance of it; for there they 


were wont to ſwear, That they would re- 


pute Wheat and Barley, and Vines and 
Olives to be the Limits of Attica; by 

which they were taught to claim a Title 
to all Lands that were manured and fruit- 


ful. But 


25 


26 


His Lu- 
Xu. 


things monſtrous in themſelves, and ten- 


ner the People ſtood affected towards him. 


long purple Robe, whic 


con eiv'd of him: 
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But with all theſe Excellent Things 
which he ſaid and did, with all this Wiſ- 
dom and Eloquence, he intermingled ex- 


orbitant Luxury in his Eating and Drink- 


ing, and in his Loves, join'd with great 
Infolen:e and Effeminacy. He wore a 

h dragg d after 
him as he went through the Market-place. 
He caus'd the Planks of his Gally to be 
cut away, that ſo he might lie the ſofter, 
his Bed no: being placed on the Boards, 


but hanging upon Girths. And his Shield, 


which was richly gilded, had not the u- 
ſual Enfigns of the Athenians, but a Cu- 
pid holding a Thunder-bolt in his Hind, 


was painted upon it; which when thoſe. 
of the beſt Quality in the City faw, they 
did not only deteſt it, and reſent it high- 

ly, but were afraid of his diſſolute Man- 


ners, and infolent Contempt of Laws, as 


e HR N 
ding to a Change of the Government. A 


riſtophanes has well expreſod in what min- 


They hate him, yet they love to ſee him too, 


vill Popular amidſt his wild Debanches. 


And in another Place he doth more 
plainly difcover the J-aloufie which was 


'T as 
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is Folly to breed up an Infant Lion: 


But to provoke him after, aowiright Mac 


neſs. 


The Truth is, his Liberalities, his publick 
Shows, and other Munificence to the Peo- 
ple; (which were ſuch as nothing could 
exceed) the Glory of his Anceſtors, the 
Force of his Eloquence, the Lovelincis 
of his Perſon, his Strength of Bodyjoyn'd 
with his great Courage, and cxtraordina- 
ry Knowledge in Military Affairs, pre- 
vail'd upon the Athenians to endure pa- 


tiently his Exceſſes, to indulge many things 
to him, and to give the ſofteſt Names to 
his Faults, attributing them only to his 
Youth and Good-Nature. He kept A 
atharcus the Painter a Priſoner, till he 
Pad painted his whole Houſe, but then 


diſmiſs'd him with a Reward. He pub- 
lickly ſtruck Taureas, who exhibited 
certain Shows in Oppoſition to him, and 
contended with him for the Prize. He 
took to himſelf one of the Captive Meli- 


an Women, and had a Son by her, whom 

he took care to educate. This the Atbe- 

nians ſtyl'd great Humanity; and yet he 

was the principal Cauſe of the Slaughter 

of all the Inhabitants of the Iſle of Melos, 

| Who were of Age to bear Arms, by ſpea- 
king in favour of that rue! Degree. When 


Ar:fiophon the Painter had drawn Nemea 
SE 14 the 
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D 
the Curtezan, ſitting and holding Alcibi- 
ados in her Arms, the Multitude ſeem'd 
pleaſed with the Piece, and throng'd to 


fee it; but the graver ſort were highly 


oftended, and looked on theſe things as 


great Enormities, and favouring of a 


Tyranny. So that it was not ſaid amiſs 
by Archeſtratus, That Greece could not 


bear two Alcihiades. Once when Alcibi- 


| Timon's 
Qpinion 
of him. 


ades ſucceeded well in an Oration which 
he made, and the whole Aſſembly attend- 
ed upon him to do him Honour, Timon, 
ſurnamed the Man-hater, would not pals 
flightly by him, nor avoid him as he did 
others, but purpoſely met him, and ta- 
king him by the Hand, ſaid, Go on bold- 


H, my Son, may ſt thou encreaſe in Credit 


with the People; for thou ili one Day 5 


bring them Calamities enough. Some that 


were preſent lauzh'd at the Saying, and 


ſome reproached Timon; but there were 


others upon whom it made a deep Im- 


_ preſſion; So various was the Judgment 
which was made of him, by reaſon ofthe 


 Alcthia- 
des pro- 
mates the 
Sicilian 
Expedi- 


270. 


on to it, till after his 


inequality of his Manners. 


Ihe Athenians, in the Life- time of Pe- 
ricles, had caſt a longing Eye upon Sicily, 


but did not attempt 1 in Relati- 


under pretence of aiding their Confede- 


rates, they ſent ſuccours upon all Occaſi- 
ons to thoſe who were oppreſs'd by the 
Dn = 


th. For then, 
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Syracuſans, and thereby made way tor the 
{ending over of a greater Force. But A.- 
cibiades was the Perſon who inflam'd this 


Deſire of theirs to the heighth, and pre- 


vail'd with them no longer to propeed ſe- 
cretly in their Deſign, and by little and 


little, but to ſet out a great Fleet, and 
undertake at once to make themſelves 
Maſters of the Iſland. To this Purpoſe he 


poſſeſs'd the People with great Hopes, 


whilſt he himſelf had much greater; and 


the Conquelt of Sicily, which was the ut- 
moſt Bound of their Ambition, was but 


1 


the beginning of thoſe things which he 


thought of. Nzczas endeavour'd to divert 


the People from this Expedition, by re- 


preſenting to them, that the taking of S- 
racuſe would be 2 work of great Difficul- 


ty. But Alcibiades dream'd of nothing 
Teſs than the Conqueſt of Carthage and 
Lybia, and by the Acceſſion of theſe, fan- 
fied himſelf already Maſter of Italy and of 


Peloponneſis; ſo that he ſeemed to look 


upon Sicily as little more than a Magazine 


for the War. The young Men were ſoon 


rais d with theſe Hopes, and hearkned 


_ gladly to thoſe of riper Years, telling them 
{range things of this Expedition; ſo that 


you might fee great Numbers fitting in 


ings in the Places of Exerciſe, ſome de- 
ſcribing the Figure of the Iſland, and others 
the Situation of Hbia and Carthage. But 


it 
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le caught up a burning Torch, and ſeem'd 
as if he would have ſet his own Houſe on 
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it is ſaid, that Socrates the Philoſopher, 
and Meton the Aſtrologer, never hoped 
for any Good to the Commonwealth from 
this War: The one, (as tis probable) pre- 
laging what would enſue, by the Afſh- 
{tance of his Demon, who converſed with 
him familiarly ; and the other, either up- 
on a rational Conſideration of the Pro- 


ject, or by making uſe of the Art of Di- 


yination, was become fearful of the Suc- 
ceſs; and therefore diſſembling Madneſs, 


fire: Others report that he did not take 
upon him to a& the Mad-man, but that 


ſecretly in the Night he ſet his Houſe on 


| fire, and the next Morning beſought the 


People, That for his Comfort after ſuch | 


a Calamity, they would {pare his Son from 


the Expedition. By which Artifice he de- 


| Is mad? 
General 


tag ether 
Nicias 

and La- 
mac hus. 


ceiv'd his Fellow-Citizens, and obtain'd 
of them what he deſired. Ek 5 
Together with Alcibiades, Nicias, much 


againſt his Will, was appointed General; 


for he endeavour'd to avoid the Com- 
mand as diſliking his Colleague. But the 
Athenians thought the War would proceed 
more proſperouſly, if they did not ſend 


Alcibiades ſrœe from all reſtraint, but tem- 


per'd his Heat with the Caution of Neci- 


as. This they choſe the rather to do, be- 


cauſe Lamachus the third General, tho he 
Was 
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was in his declining Years, yet in ſeveral 
Battels had appear d no leſs hot and raſh 
than « Alcibiades himſelf. When they be- 
gan to deliberate of the Number of For- 
ces, and of the manner of making the ne- 
ceſſary Proviſions, Nicias made another 
attempt to oppoſe the Deſign, and to pre- 
vent the War; but Alcibiades contradi- 
cted him, and carried his Point with the 
People. And one Demoſtrates, an Ora- 
tor, propoſing to them, That they ought 


to give the Generals abſolute Power, both 


as to the Greatneſs of the Preparations, 
and the Management of the War, it was 


preſently decrecd fo. But juſt when all 
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things were fitted for the Voyage, many 


unlucky Omens appear'd. At that very 


time the Feaſt of Adonis happened, in whic 
the Women were uſed to expoſe in all 


Parts of the City, Images reſembling dead 


Men carried out to their Burial, and to re- 


preſent Funeral Solemuities by their La- 


mentations and mournful Songs. The 


maiming alſo of the Images of Mercury, 


moſt of which in one Night had their Faces 


broken, did terrifie many Perſons who 
were Wont to deſpiſe things of that Na- 
ture. It was given out, that this was done 
by the Corinthians, for the ſake of the Sy- 
racuſans, who were a Colony of theirs, in 
hopes that the Athenians, obſerving ſuch 


Prodigies, might be induc'd to repent of 


the 
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the War. Yet this Report gain'd not any 


Credit with the People, nor the Opinion 
of thoſe who would not believe that there 
was any thing ominous in the matter, but 
that it was only an extravagant Action, 
committed by {ome wild young Men co- 
ming from a Debauch ; but they were both 
enrag'd and terrifiꝰd at the thing, looking 
upon it to proceed from a Conſpiracy of 


Perſons, who deſign'd ſome great Com- 


motions in the State. And therefore as 
well the Council, as the Aſſembly of the 


Pcople, which upon this Occaſion was 


held frequently, in a few Days ſpace ex- 
amin'd diligently every thing that might 


__ adminiſter Ground for Sufpicion. During 
this Examination, Azdrocles one of the 
Demagogues, produc'd certain Slaves and 
Strangers before them, who accus'd A. 


5s ſ»ſvz- cibiader, and ſome of his Friends, for de- 


cted for 


{-:ii;ns facing other Images in the ſame manner, 
he Mer- and for having prophancly acted the ſacred 
cuies,zzt Myſteries at a drunken Meeting. Where- 


4. 0 Ie + 


floor pro- in one Theodorus repreſented the Herald, 
pbaning Polition the Torch-bearer, and Alcibia- 


ai. des the Chief Prieſt, and that the reſt of 


his Companions were preſent, as Perſons 


initiated in the holy Myſteries, and acting 
the Part of Prieſts. Theſe were the mat- 
ters containd in the Accuſation, which 
Tyeſjalis, the Son of Cimou, exhibited a- 
Sainſt 27r4672des, for his Impious Mocke- 
ry 


7 


recover 
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ry of the Goddeſles, Ceres and Proſerpr- 


ua. The People were highly exaſperated 


and enrag'd againſt Alcibiades upon this 
Accuſation, which being aggravated by 
Androcles, the moſt malicious of all his E- 


nemies, at firſt diſorder'd him exceeding- 


ly. But when he perceiv'd that all the 
Sea- men defign'd for Sicily were fond of 
him, and that at the ſame time the Forces 
of the Argives and the Mantineans, which 
conſiſted of 1020 Men at Arms, ſpar'd not 


to ſay openly, that they had undertaken 
this tedious maritime Expedition for the 
fake of Alcibrades, and that if he was ill 

us'd, they would all preſently be gone, he 
4 his Courage, and became eager 


to make uſe of the preſent opportunity 


for juſtifying himſelf. At this his Enemies 
were again diſcourag'd, as fearing leſt the 
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People ſnould be more gentle towards 


him in their Sentence, by reaſon of the 


preſent Occaſion which they had for his 
Service. Therefore, to obviate this Miſ- 
chief, they contriv'd that ſome other Ora- 
tors, who did not appear to be Encmies to 


Alcibiades,but really hated him no leſs than 
_ thoſe who avow'd themſelves to be ſo, 


ſhould ſtand up in the Aſſembly, and ſay, 


that is was a very abſurd thing, that one 


who was created General of {uch an Ar- 


my with abſolute Power, after his Troops 


were compleated, and the Confederates 
"0 were 
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were come, ſhould loſe the preſent Op- 
portunity, whilſt the People were chuſing 


his Judges by Lots, and appointing Times 


for the hearing of theCauſe. And that there- 
fore he ought to ſet ſail preſently, (and 
may good Fortune attend him ;) but when 
the War ſhould be at end, he might then 
in Perſon make his Defence according to 
JJ ng 

But Alcibiades ſoon perceiv'd the Ma- 
lice of this Delay, and appearing in the 
Aſſembly, repreſented to them, that it 


was a very grievous thing to him, to be 


ſent forth with the Command of ſo great 
an Army, when he lay under ſuch Accu- 


fations and Calummies, that he deſerv'd 


to die, if he could not clear himſelf of the 
Crimes objected to him. But when he 
had purg'd himſelf, and appear'd to be in- 
__nocent, he ſhould then chearfully apply 
_ himſelf to the War, as ſtanding no longer 
in fear of falſe Accuſers. But he could not 
prevail with the People, who commanded 
him to fail immediately. So he departed 
together with the other Generals, having 
with them near 140 Galleys, 5100 Menat 
Arms, and about 1300 Archers, Slingers, 
and hght-arm'd Men, and all the other 


Proviſions were anſwerable, and every 


Way compleat. 

Arriving on the Coaſt of Italy, he lan- 
ded at Rhegium, and there propos d his Ad- 

„ vice 
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vice in what manner they ſtould manage 
the War. Wherein he was oppos'd by N- 
cias; but Lamachius being of his Opinion, 
they fail'd from Sy forthwith, and took 
Catana. That was all which was done while 
he was there; for he was ſoon alter re- 
call'd by the Athenians, to abide his Trial. 1 5-564 
At firſt, (as we before faid) there were 7,9" 
only ſome {light Suſpicions offer'd againſt S 
Allcibiades, and Accuſations by certain 
Slaves and Strangers. But atterwards in 
his abſence his Enemies attack d him more 
fiercely, and confounded together the 
breaking the Images, with the Prophana- 
tion of the holy Myiteries, as tho? both 
had been committed in Purſuance of the 
{ame Conſpiracy for changing the Govern- 
ment. Thereupon the Peaple impriſon'd 
all that were accus'd, without Diſtinction, 
and without hearing them, and repented 
themſelves exceedingly, that having ſuch 
pregnant Evidence, hes had not imme- 
diately brought Alcibiades to his Trial, 
and given Judgment againſt him. And if 
' any of his Friends or Acquaintance fell in- 
to the Peoples Hands, whilſt they were in 
this Fury, they were ſure to be us'd very 
\ - ſeverely. Thucydides hath omitted to name 
his Accuſers; but others mention Dzocli- 
des and Teucer: Amongſt whom is Phry- 
_ #ichus the Comic Poet, who introduces 
one ſpeaking thus: 3 
| „ Hear, 
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Hear, Hermes, thy deceiv'd Athenians call. 


Preſerve thy Image from a ſecond Fall; 


Leſt Dioclides once again accuſe, 


And ſacred Fuſtice by falſe Oaths abuſe. 


To which he makes Mercury return this 


Anſwer. 
Safe from Afronts my Statues Till guard;) 


Falſe Teucer ſhall not meet with new Re- 
ward, 5 5 


Nor fhall his impious Lies obtain Regard. 


The Truth is, his Accuſers alledg'd no- 
thing that was certain or ſolid againſt him. 
One of them being ask'd, How he knew 
the Men who defac'd the Images; when 
he faid, He ſau them by the Light of the 
Moon, was grofly miſtaken ; for it was uſt 
New Moon when the Fact was committed. 
This made all Men of underſtanding cry 
out upon the Thing as a Contrivance; but 
the People were as eager as ever to receive 

further Accuſations; nor was their firſt 
Heat at all abated, but they inſtantly ſeiz d 
and impriſon'd every one that was accus'd. 


Amongſt thoſe who were detain'd in Pri- 


fon in order to their Tryals, there was Au- 
. aides the Orator, whom the Hiſtorian 
Hellinicus reports to be deſcended from 
'Clyſes. He was always look'd upon to 


hate the Popular Government, and to af- 
| fect 
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fect an Oligarchy. The chiefeſt Ground 
of cauſing him to be ſuſpected for defacing 
the Images, was becauſe the great Mercu- 
ry, which was plac'd near his Houſe, and 
was an ancient Monument of the Tribe of 
the AÆgeides, was almoſt the only Statue, 
of all the remarkable ones, which remain'd 
entire. For this Cauſe it is now call'd the 
Mercury of Andocides; all Men giving it 
that Name, tho? the Inſcription is an Evi- 
dence that it belonzs to another Tribe. It 
| happen'd that An docides, above all others 
vo were Priſoners upon the fame account, 
did contract aparticular Acquaintance and 
Friendſhip with one Timæus, a Perſon not 
equal to Andocides in Quality, but very 
extraordinary both for Parts and Boldneſs. 
He perſwaded Andocides to accuſe himſelf Andoci- 
and ſome few others of this Crime, urging = e. 
to him, that upon his Confeſſion he would if and 
be ſecure of his Pardon, by the Decree of others of | 
the People, whereas the Event of Judg- 4, Nies. 
ment is uncertain to all Men; but to great curics. 
Perſons, as he was, moſt terrible. So that 
it was better for him, if he regarded him- 
ſelf, to ſave his Life by a Falſity, than to 
ſuffer an infamous Death, as one really 
- guilty of the ſame Crime. And if he had 
a regard to the Publick Good, it was com- 
mendable to ſacrifice a few ſuſpected Men, 
by that means to reſcue many excellent 
Perſons from the hat the People. The 
3 Ar- 
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Arguments us'd by Timæus fo far prevail'd 
upon Andocides, as to make him accule 
himſelf and ſome others; and thereupon, 
according to the Decree of the People, he 
oObtain'd his Pardon, and all the Perſons 


which were nam'd by him, (except ſome 


few who ſav'd themſelves by Flight) ſuf- 
fer'd Death. To gain the greater Credit 
to his Information, he accus'd hi own Ser- 
ants amongſt others. But notwithſtan- 


ding this, the Peoples Anger was not ap- 


peasd ; and being now no lon er diverted 
by thoſe who had violated the Images, they 


were at Leiſure to pour out their whole 


| Rage upon Alcibiader. And in Concluſi- 
on, they ſent the Galley call'd the Salami- 


nia, to recall him But they gave it ex- 


preſly in Command to thoſe that were ſent, 
that they thonld uſe no Violence, nor 
feize upon his Perſon, but addreſs them- 


{elves to him in the mildeſt Terms, requi- 


ring him to follow them to Athens, in or- 
der to abide his Tryal, and purge himſelf 
before the People: For indeed they fear d 
a Mutiny and a Sedition in the Army in 
an Fnemy's Country, which they knew it 
would be eaſie for Alcibiades to effect, if 


he had a mind to it. For the Soldiers were 


disſpirited upon his Departure, expecting 
for the future tedious Delays, and that the 


War would be drawn out into a lazy 


length by Nzzas, when Alcibiades, who 


Was 
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was the Spur to Action, was taken away. 
For, though Lamachus was a Soldier, and 
a Man of Courage, yet being poor, he 
wanted Authority ad Reſpect in the Ar- 
my. Alcibiades juſt upon his Departure 
prevented Meſſina from falling into the 
Hands of the Athenians. There wereſome 
in that City, who were upon the Point of 
delivering it up; but he knowing the Per- 
ſons, diſcover'd them to ſome Friends of 
the Syracuſans, and thereby defeated the 
whole Contrivance. When he arriv'd at Alcibiz- 
Thuria, he went on Shore, and concea- fer 
lng himſelf there, eſcap'd thoſe who fro» 
ſearch'd after him. But to one who knew / mw 
| him, and ask'd him, IF be durſt not truſt bit him 
his native Country? he made anſwer, Tec, bait. 
J dare truſt her for all other Things; but 
when the Matter concerns my Life, I will 
not truſt my Mother, leſt ſhe ſhould miſtake, 
and unwarily throw in a black Bean inſtead 
of a white one. When afterwards he was 
told, that the Aſſembly had pronounc'd 
Judgement of Death againſt him, all he 
ſaid was, I will make them ſenſible that I 
„„ 
The Information againſt him was con- 
ceiv'd in this Form. FFF 
Tyheſſalus, the Son of Cimon, of the Town The Iaſor- 
of Lacides, doth accuſe Alcibiades, the Toe 
Son of Clinias, of the Town of Scamboni- bim. 
der, to have offended the Goddeſſes Ceres 
D 4 and 
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and Proſerpine, by repreſenting in deriſi- 
on the holy Myſteries, and ſhewing them 
to his Companions in his own Houle; 
V here being habited in fuch Robes as are 
us d by the Chief Prieſt, when he ſhews 
the holy things, he nam'd himſelf the 


Chief Prieſt, Polition the Torch-bearer, 


and Theodorus, of the Town of Phygea, 


the Herald, and ſaluted the reſt of his 


Company as Prieſts and Novices. All which 
was done with deſign to expoſe the Rites 
and Inſtitutions of the Eamolpides, and 


the Prieſts and other Officers of the holy 


He ten- Myſteries of the Temple at Eleuſig. He 


Ae mn. 


mem, that he would make them amends 


| 


was condemn'd as contumacious upon his 
not appearing, his Eſtate confiſcated, and 


it was decreed, That all the Prieſts and 


Prieſteſſes ſhould ſolemnly curſe him. But 

one of them, Theano,the Daughter of Me- 
non, of the Town of Agraulos, is ſaid to 
have oppos'd that part of the Decree, ſay- 

ing, That her holy Office oblig d her ta 


make Prayers, but not Execrations. 


Alcibiades lying under theſe heavy De- 


crees and Sentences, when firſt he fled 


from Thur ia, paſs'd over into Peloponneſus, 
and remain'd ſome time at Argos. But 


being there in fear of his Enemies. and 


ſeeing himſelf utterly rejected by his Na- 


tive Country, he ſent to Sparta, deſiring 
Letters of Safe Conduct, and aſſuring 


| 
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by his future Services for all the Miſchief 
he had done them, while he was their E- 
nemy. The Spartans giving him the Se- 
curity he delir'd, he went thither chear- 


of 


He goes to 
Sparta. 


fully, and was well recciv'd. At his firſt 


coming he brought it to paſs, that laying 
aſide all further Caution or Delay, they 


ſhould aid the Syracu ſaus, and he quicken'd 


and excited them ſo, that they forthwith 


diſpatch'd Cylippus into Sicily at the Head 


of an Army, utterly to deſtroy the Forces 
which the Athenians had in Szcily. Another 
thing which he perſwaded them to do, was 


to make War alſo upon the Athenians on 
the ſide of Pelopoune ſus. But the third thing, 


and the moſt important of all the reſt, was 


to make them fortifie Declea, which above 


all other things did ſtreighten and con- 
ſume the Common- wealth of Athens. 
Ass Alcibiades gain'd Eſteem by the Ser- 


vices which he render'd to the Publick, fo 


he was no leſs reſpected for his manner of 
living in private, whereby he wholly cap- 
_ tivated the People, and made them dote 
on him. For, he conform'd himſelf en- 


tirely to the Lacouic way, fo that thoſe 


who ſaw him ſhav'd cloſe to the Skin, 
and bathe himſelf in cold Water, and 


feed upon a courſe Cake, and uſe their 


black Broth, would have doubted, or ra- 


Takes 19 


the Laco- 
nic way 


ther could not have believ'd, that he ever 
had a Cook in his Houſe, or had ever ſeen 


Aa 
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a Perfumer, or had worn a Robe of Mi- 


leſian Purple. For he had (as it was ob- 
{erv'd) this peculiar Talent and Artifice, 


whereby he gain'd upon all Men, that he 


could preſently conform himſelf to, and 


take up their Faſhions, and Way of Li- 


ving, more eaſily than a Chamælion can 


change himſelf into new Colours. For 
a Chamwelion, they ſay, cannot imitate one 


Colour, that is, white; but Alcibrades, 


whether he convers'd with debauch'd or 
' virtuous Perſons, was ſtill capable of imi- 
tating and complying with them. At Spar- 
ta he was diligent at his Exerciſes, frugal, 
and reſerv'd. In Tonza he was luxurious, 
frolick, and lazy. In Thracia he was al- 
ways drinking, or on Horſe-back. And 
when he tranfacted with Tz/aphernes, the 
King of Per/ia's Lieutenant, he exceeded 
the Per ſiaus themſelves in Magnificence 
and Pomp. Not that his natural Diſpoſi- 
tion changed ſo eaſily, nor that his Man- 
ners were ſo very variable; but being ſen- 
ſible that if he purſu'd his own Inclina- 
tions, he might give Offence to thoſe with 


whom he had occaſion to converſe; he 


therefore transform'd himſelf into ſuch 
Shapes, and took up ſuch Faſhions, as he 
_ obſerv'd to be moſt agreeable to them. So 


that to have ſeen him at Lacedemon, if a 


Man judg'd by the outward Appearance, 
Ay | 
Tes ;- 


he would fay of him, 


al 
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Tie not Achilles Son, but it 1s He, 
The very Man the wiſe Lycurgus taught, 


Hut if one lookꝰd more nearly into his Man- 


ners, he would cry out, according to the 


Proverb, 


"Tis the old Women ſtill, ſtill leud as ever. 


For while King Agis was abſent, and abroad H cor- 
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with the Army, he corrupted his Wife Ti- f. 79: 


1:44, and got her with Child. Nor did ſhe 


fe of 
King 


deny it, but when ſhe was brought to Bed *. 


of a Son, call'd him in publick Leotychi- 


dec, but when ſhe was amongſt her Confi- 
dents and her Attendants, ſhe would whiſ- 


per, that his Name ought to be Alcibinades. 
To ſuch a Degree was ſhe tranſported by 
her Paſſion for him. But he, on the other 


fide, would fay in ſport, he had not done 
this thing out of Revenge or Luſt, but 
that his Race might one Day come to reign 


over the Lacedemonians. 
| There were many who acquainted Agis 
with theſe Paſlages ; but the Time it ſelf 


gave the greateſt Confirmation to the Sto- 
ry. For Agis being frightned with an Earth- 
quake, fled out of Bed from his Wife, and 
or ten Months after never lay with her; 


and therefore Leotychides being born after 


| thoſe ten Months, he would not acknow- 
2 GE ledge 
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ledge him for his Son, which was the Reaſon 


that at laſt he never came to the Kingdom. 


Alfter the Defeat which the Athenians 
rxcceiv'd in Sicily, Ambaſſadors were dil- 


patch'd to Sparta, at once from Chios and 
Lesbos, and Cyzicum, to ſignifie their pur- 
poſe of deſerting the Intereſts of the Athe- 
vians. The Beotians interpos'd in favour 


of the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus of the 


Cyzianians; but the Lacedemonians, at 
the perſuaſion of Acibiades, choſe to aſſiſt 


thoſe of Chios before all others. He him- vy 
ſelf alſo went inſtantly to Sea, and pro- ha 


cur'd almoſt all Jonia to revolt at once; and 
joining himſelf to the Lacedæmouian Gene- 


rals, did great Miſchief to the Athenians. 
But Agis was his Enemy, hating him for 


having diſhonour'd his Wife, which he re- 


tented highly, and alſo not able to bear 
patiently the Glory he acquir'd; for moſt 


of the great Actions, which ſucceeded well, 
were univerſally aſcrib'd to Alcibiades. 
Others alſo of the moſt powerful and am- 
bitious amongſt the Spartans, were ready 


to burſt with Envy againſt Alcibiades, and qy 


labour'd it fo, that at laſt they prevail'd 


with the Magiſtrates in the City to fend , 
Fe Lace- Orders into Iouia that he ſhould be kill'd. 4 
dzmoni- But Alcibiades had fecret Intelligence of 


ans diſigu . 


5. Beush. it, and was afraid; ſo that tho' he com- 


municated all Affairs to the Lacedemoni- 


ens, yet he took care not to fall into their 
Hands. 
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Hands. At laſt he retir'd to Tz/aphbernes, 1: pies 


the King of Per ſia's Lieutenant, for his Se- 
curity, and immediately became the firſt 
and moſt conſiderable Perſon about him. 
For this Barbarian not being himſelf ſin- 
cere, but artificial and full of deceit, ad- 
mir'd his Addreſs and wonderful Subtil- 
ty. And indeed his Carriage was ſo agree- 
ble in their daily Converſations and Plea- 
ſures, that it could not but ſoften the worſt 
Humour, and take with the rougheſt Diſ- 
ſition. Even thoſe who fear d and en 
we'd him, could not but take delight and 
have a ſort of Kindneſs for him, when they 
ſaw him, and were in his Company. So 
that Tiſaphernes, who was otherwiſe fierce, 
and above all other Perſians hated the 
Greeks, yet was {o won by the Flatteries 
of Alcibiades, that he ſet himſelf even to 
exceed him in Civility; to that degree, that 


being the owner of ſome Gardens which 


were extreamly delightful, by reaſon that 
they were near Fountains and ſweet Mea- 
dows, wherein there were Apartments 
and Houſes of Pleaſure, royally and ex- 
quiſitely furniſh*d, he caus'd them to be 
call'd Alcibrades, and afterwards every one 


gave them that Name. Thus Alcibrades, 

. + quitting the Intereſt of the Spartans, as 
_ thoſe whom he could no longer truſt, be- n dor. 
cauſe he ſtood in fear of Agis, endeavour d He 


to the La- 


to do them all ill Offices, and render them cedæmo- 
„„ cldious v. 


odious to Ti/aphernes, who by his means 
was hindred from aſſiſting them vigorouſ- 
ly, and from finally ruining the Athenians. 
For, his Advice was to furnith them but 
{ſparingly with Mony, whereby he would 
wear them out, and conſume them inſen- 
fibly; and when they had waſted their 
Strength upon one another, they would 
both become an cafic Prey to his — 
Ti ſapherues did readily purſue his Counſel, 
and did ſo openly expreſs the Value and 
Eſteem which he had for him, that Alc:- 
biades was conſider'd highly by the Greci- 
ans of all Parties. Ihe Athenians now, 

in the midſt of their Misfortunes, repented 
them of their ſevere Sentence againſt him. 


And he, on the other Side, began to be 


troubled for them, and to fear, leſt if that 
Common-wealth were utterly deſtroy'd, 
he ſhould fall into the Hands of the La- 
cedemonians, his mortal Enemies. At that 


time the whole Strength of the Athenians 


was at Samos: And their Fleet whichrode 
there, was employ'd in reducing ſuch as 
had revolted, and in protecting the reſt 
of their Territories; for as yet they were 
in a manner equal to their Enemies at Sea. 
But they ſtood in fear of Ti/aphernes and 


the PhenicianFleet, conſiſting of 150 Gal- 
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leys, which was faid to be already under 


fail; and if thoſe came, there remain'd 


then no Hopes for the Common-wealth of 


Athens. 


. 
3- 


: 
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Athens. When Alcibiades underſtood this, 
he ſent ſecretly to the Chief of the Athe- 
nians, who were then at Samos, giving 
them Hopes that he would make Tiſa- 
phernes their Friend, not with any Deſign g 
to gratifie the People, whom he would ne- , 
ver truſt; but cut of his Reſpect to the: Athc- 
Nobility, if like Men of Courage, they 
durit attempt to repreſs the Inſolence of 
the People, and by taking upon them the 
Government, would endeavour to fave 
the City from Ruin. All of them gave a 
ready Far to the Propoſal made by Alci- 
 biades, except only Phrynicus, one of the 
Generals, who was a Native of the Town 
of Dzrades. He oppos'd him, ſuſpecting, as 
the Truth was, that Alcibiades concern'd 
not himſelf, whether the Government were 
in the People or the Nobility, but only 
ſought by any Means to make way for his 
Return into his native Country; and to 
that end inveigh'd againſt the People, 
thereby to gain the Nobility, and to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into their good Opinion. But 
when Phrynicus found his Counſel to be re- 
jected, and that he was now become a de- 
clar d Enemy of Alcibiader, he gave ſe- 
cret Intelligence of this to Aſtyochus the Phryni- 
Enemy's Admiral, cautioning him to be- 1. 
ware of Alc:biades, and to look upon him . 
as a Double Dealer, and one that ofter'd 
himſelf to both Sides, not an 
ws A 


Alcibia- 
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all this while, that one Traytor was ma- 
king Diſcoveries to another. For « Ajty- 
ochus, who was zealous to gain the Favour 
of Tiſaphernes, obſerving the great Cre- 
dit which Alcibiades had with him, re- 
veal'd to Alcibiades all that Phrynicus had 
faid againſt him. Alcibiades preſently di- 
ſpatch'd away ſome to Samos to accuſe 
Phrynicus of the Treachery. Upon this 
all the Commanders were enrag'd at Phry- 
nicus, and ſet themſelves againſt him; and 
he ſceing no other way to extricate him- 
ſelf from the preſent Danger, attempted 
to remedy one Exil by a greater. For he 
ſent away to Aſtyochuc, to reproach him 
for betraying him, and to make an Offer 
to him at the ſame time to deliver into his 
Hands both the Army and the Navy of 
the Athenians. But neither did this Trea- 
ſon of Phrynzcns bring any Damage to the 
Athenians, by reaſon that Aſi yochus repea- 
ted his Treachery, and reveal d alſo this 
Propoſal of Phrynicus to Alcibiades. This 
was foreſeen by Phrynicas, who fearing a 
tecond Accuſation from Alcibiades, to 
prevent him advertis'd the Athenians be- 
fore-hand, that the Enemy was ready to m 
fail, in order to ſurprize them, and there- d 
fore advis d them to fortific their Camp, i 
and to be in a readineſs to go aboard their 27 
Ships. While the Athenians were intent ir 
upon doing theſe Things, they receivd fe 
CC 
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other Letters from Alcibiades, admoniſh- 
ing them to beware of Phrynicze, as one 
| who deſign'd to betray their Fleet to the 
Enemy, to which they then give no Cre- 
dit at all, conceiving that Alcibia doc, who 
knew perfectly the Counſels and Prepara- 
tions of the Enemy, made ufc of that 
Knowledge, in order to impoſe upon them 
in this falte Accuſation of Phryntcus. Yet 
_ afterwards, when Phryuicus was ſtabb'd 
with a Dagger in the \iarket-place by Her- 
mon, who was then upon the Watch, the 
 Athen:ans enticing into an Examination of 
the Cauſe, ſolemnly condemn'd Phrynicus 
of Treaſon, and decreed Crowns to Her- 
mon and his Aſſbciates. And now the 
Friends of Alcibiades carrying all before 
them at Sms, they diſpatch'd P:/ander 
to Athens, to endeavour a Change in the 
State, and to encourage the Nobility to 
take upon themſelves the Government, and 
deſtroy the Republick; repreſenting to 
them, that upon theſe Terms Alcibiades 
would procure that Tzſaphernes ſhould be- 
come their Friend and Confederate. 

This was the Colour and the Pretence Pe ge- 
made uſe of by thoſe, who deſir'd to re- eren 
duce the Government of Athens to an O- . — 

ligarchy. But as ſoon as they prevail'd, . 
and had got the Adminiſtration of Affairs 

into their Hands, they took upon them- 

ſelves the Name of the 5000: whereas in- 


: deed 


. 
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deed they were but 400, and began to 
{light 41cibiades cxtreamly, and to proſe- 
cute the War with lets Vigour than for- 
merly. Partly becauſe they durſt not yet 
truſt the Citizens, who ſecretly deteſted 
this Change; and partly becauſe they 
thought the Lacedæmoniaus, who did ever 
affect the Government of the few, would 
now preſs them leſs vehemently. _ 
The People in the City were terrify'd in- 
to a Submitſion, many of thoſe who had 
dar'd openly to oppoſe the 400, having 


been put to Death. But they who were 


at Samos, were enrag'd as ſoon as they 


heard this News, and reſolv'd to ſet Sail 


Alcibia- inſtantly for the Piræum. And ſending for 
ces mai Alcibiades, they declar'd him General, re- 


of the A- Quiring him to lead them on to deſtroy 
thenians theſe 'T'yrants. But in that juncture he did 


at Samos. 


and comply in every thing, as being ob- 


lig'd _ to gratifie and ſubmit to 
_ thoſe, who from a Fugitive and an Exile, 


had created him General of ſo great an Ar- 
my, and given him the Command of ſuch 
a Fleet: but as became a great Captain, he 


oppos d himſelf to the precipitate Reſolu- 
tions which their Rage led them to, and 


by reſtraining them from fo great an Er- 


ror as they were about to commit, he ma- 


nifeftly fav d the Common-wealth. For if 


they 


not act like one rais'd on a ſudden by the 
Favour of the Multitude, nor would yield 
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they had return d to Athens, all Ionia and 
the Iſles of the Helleſpont, would have fal- 
len into the Enemies Hands without Op- 
poſition, while the Atheniauc, engag'd in 


Civil Wars, deſtroy'd one another within 
the Circuit of their own Walls. It was A. 


cibiades principally who prevented all this 
Miſchief ; for he did not only uſe Per{wa- 
fions to the whole Army, and inform them 
of the Danger, but apply'd himſelf to them 
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one by one, entreating ſome, and forcibly 


reſtraining others. And herein he was much 


aſſiſted by Thraſjbulns of Stira, who having 
the loudeſt Voice of all the Athenians, 


went along with him, and cry'd out to 
thoſe who were ready to be gone. Ano- 
ther great Service, which Alcibiades did 
for them, was, his undertaking that the 
Phenician Fleet, which the Lacedomoniins 
expected to be ſent to them by the King 
of Perſia, ſhould either come in Aid of the 

_ Athenians, or otherwiſe ſhould not come 
at all. He went on Board with-all Ex pe- 
dition in order to perform this, and fo ma- 
nag*d the thing with Tiſaphernes, that tho 


thoſe Ships were already come as far as 
Aſpendos, yet they advanc'd no farther ; ſo 
that the Lacedemonians were diſappoin- 
ted of them. It was by both ſides agreed, 
that this Fleet was diverted by the Pro- 


curement of Alc:ibiades. But the Lacede- 


monians openly accus'd him, that he had 


E. 2 ad- 
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advis'd this Barbarian to ſtand ſtill, and 


ſuffer the Grecians to waſte and deſtroy 
one another. For it was evident that the 


Ac:eilion of fo great a Force to either 


Party, would have enabled them to have 


raviſh'd entirely the Dominion of the Sea 


from the other Side. Soon after this the 
400 Uſurpcrs were driven out, the Friends 


/Is recall d 
by the A- 
thenians. 


of Alcibiades vigorouſly aſſiſting thoſe 


And now the People in the City not on- 
ly deſird, but commanded Alcibiades to 


who were for the Popular Government. 


return home from his Exile. However 
he diflain'd to owe his Return to the 


meer Grace and Commiſeration of the 
People, and therefore refolv'd to come 


back with Glory, and upon the Merit of 


ſome Eminent Service. To this end he 
fail'd from $4225 with a few Ships, and 


” upon he made haſte to ſuccour the Athe- 


cruis'd on the Sea of Gaidos, and about 
the Iſle of Coos, and got Intelligence there, 
that Miudarus, the Sparta Admiral, was 


fail'd with his whole Army into the Le. 


leſpont, in purfuit ofthe Athenzars. Theres 


nian Commanders, and by good fortune 
arriv'd with 18 Galleys at a critical time. 


For both the Fleets having engag'd near 


Abydos, the Fight between hem had la- 


{ted from morning till night, the one fide 


having the Advantage on the right Wing, 
and the other on the left. Upon his firſt 


Appea- 
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Appearance, both ſides conceiv'd a falſe 
Opinion of the end of his coming, for the 
Enemy was encourag'd and the Atheniane 
; terrify'd. But Alcibiades fnidenly ad- Atcihin 
voanc'd the Athenian Flag in the Admiral de d 
F . -\ | | f2ats the 
Ship, and with great Fury fell upon the face. 
Peloporneſians, who had then the Advan- munians 
tage, and were in the purſuit. He ſoon “ e. 
put them to flight, and follow'd them ſo 
cloſe, that he forc'd them on ſhore, broke 
their Ships in pieces, and flew the Mien 
who endeavoured to {ave theinfelves by 
ſwimming; altho' Pharrabazis was come 
down to their Aſſiſtange by Land, and did 
what he could to cover the Ships as they 
lay under the ſhcre. In fine, the Athe- 
nian having taken 30 of the Enemies 
Ships, and recover'd all their own, erc- 
cted a Trophy. After the gaining of ſo 
glorious a Victory, his Vanity made him 
affect to ſhew himſelf to Tiſapherner, and 
having furniſh'd himſelf with Gifts and 
Preſents, and an Equipage ſuitable to ſo 
great a General, he ſet forwards towards 
him. But the thing did not ſucceed as he 
had imagin'd, for Tiſapbernes had bcen ,d. 
long ſuſpected by the Lacedæmonians, and 2 e, 
was afraid to fall into diſgrace with his ——— 
King upon that account, and therefore 
thought that Alcibiades arriv'd very op- 
8 and immediately caus'd him to 
be ſeiz d, and ſent away Priſoner to Sar- 
| Pr E. z es 
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dis; fancying by this Act of Injuſtice, to 


pur..c himſelf from all former Imputattons, 
But about 30 days after, Alrzb:ades el ap'd 
from his Keepers, and having got a Horſe, 


fled to Clazomene, were he accus'd 7 z/a- 
phernes,as conſenting to his Eſcape. From 


thence he ſail'd to the Athenian Camp, 


and being inform'd there that Mind anus 


and Pharnabazns were together at Cz2y- 
cum, he made a Speech to the Soldiers, 
thewing them that it was ne-cilary to at- 


tack the Enemies both by Sea ani Land, 


nay even to force them in their Fortitica- 


tions; for unleſs they gain'd a compleat 
Victory, they would ſoon be in wont of 
neceſſary Proviſions for their Subſiſtance. 


As ſoon as ever he got them on Sh1p-board, 


he haſted to Proconeſus, and there gave 
Command to place all the ſmaller Veſſels 


in the midſt of the Navy, and to take all 
poſſible Care that the Enemy might have 
no Notice of his coming; and a great Storm 
of Rain, accompanied with Thunder and 
Darkneſs, which happen'd at the ſame 


time, contributed much to the concealing 
of his Deſign. So that it was not only un- 


diſcover'd by the Enemy, but the Athe- 
niaus themſelves were ignorant of it; for 
he ſuddenly commanded them on board, 
and ſet fail before they were aware. As 
ſoon as the Darkneſs was over, he per- 
ceiv'd himſelf to be in Sight of the Pelo- 

| Pounc- 
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ponneſſan Fleet, which rode at Anchor be- Hege. 
fore the Port of Cyzicum. Alcibiades, 3 
fearing leſt, if they diſcover'd the Num- n Ele: 
ber of his Ships, they might endeavour to at Cyri- 
fave themſelves by Land, commanded *. 
the reſt of the Captains to flacken their 
Sails, and follow after him flowly; whilſt 
he 2dvancing with 40 Ships, ſhew'd him- 
ſelf to the Enemy, and provok'd them to 
fight. The Enemy being de eiv'd in their 
Number, deſpis'd them, and ſuppolinz _ 
they were to contend with thote only, 
made themſelves ready, and began the 
Fight. But as ſoon as they were engag'd, 
they perceiv d the other Part of the Fleet 
coming down upon them, at which they 
were ſo terrified, that they fled immedi- 


' ately. Upon that Alcibiades, with 20 of 
bis beſt Ships breaking through the midſt 
of them, haſtned to the Shore, and ſud- 
denly making a Deſ ent, purſu'd thoſe 

” who abandon'd their Ships and fled to 
5 Land, and made a great Slaughter of them. 
Miindarus and Pharnabagus coming to their 

©  Succour were utterly defeated. Minda- 
> rus was ſlain upon the Place, fighting va- 

” lantly, but Pharnabazus ſav'd himſelf by 


flight. The Athenians flew great Num- 
. bers of their Enemies, won much Spoil, 
and took all their Ships. They alſo made 
" themſelves Maſters of Oyzicum, it being 
fdeſerted by Pharnagabus, and put to death 
= 8 4 all 
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all the Peloponneſians that were there; and 
thereby not only ſecur'd to themſelves the 
Helleſpont, but by force drove the Lace- 
demonians from out of all the other Seas. 
They inter epted alſo ſome Letters writ- 
ten to the Ephori, which gave an Account 
of this fatal Overthrow, after their ſhort 


Laconic manner: Our Hopes are at an end: 


Mindarus 7s ſlam: The Soldiers ſtarve; 


and we kno not what Meaſures to tale: 
The Soldiers who follow'd Alcibrades in 
this laſt Fight, were ſo exalted wi.h the 


Succeſs, and c me to chat degree of Pride, 


that looking on themſelves as invincible, 


 Wafle the Territory of the Abidenzans, 


they difdain'd to mix with the other Sol- 
diers, who had been often overcome. For 
it happen'd not longer before, Thraſyllus 


had re-eiv'd a great Defea ne r Epbeſus, 


an! upon that Oscaſion the Epheſiaus e- 


rected a brazen Trophy to the Diſgrace 


of the Athenians. The Soldiers of Alci- _ 


6:475 reproach'd thoſe who were under 
the Command of Thrahllus, with this 
itlortune, at the f me time magnifying 
themſelves and their own Commander; 
42d it went fo far at laſt, that they would 
not do their Exerciſes with them, nor 


lodge in the ſame Quarters. But ſoon af- 


ter Pharnaba tms, with a great Strength 
of Horſe and Foot, falling upon the Sol- 
aicrs of Toraſ)!/rs, as they were laying 


Al- 
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eAlcibiades coming to their Aid, routed 


Pharnabagus, and together with Thrafyl- 


lus, purſu'd him till it was Night. Then 
their Troops united, and return'd to- 
gether to the Camp, rejoicing and con- 


ratul:tinz one another. The next Day 
e erected a Trophy, and then procee- 


ded to lay waſte wie h Fire and Sword the 
whole Province which was under Pharna- 
bazus, where none durſt appear to oppoſe 
them. In this Action he took divers Prieſts 


and Prieſteſſes, but releas'd them with- 
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out Ranſom. He prepar'd to make War He mates 


next upon the Chalcedonzans, who had re- 


Var upon 


; the Chal- 
volted from the « Athenians, and had re- ca. 


ceived a Lacedemonian Governor and nians. 


Garriſon. But having Intelligence that 


they had remov'd their Corn and Cattle 
out of the Fields, and had ſent all to the 
Bitbynians, who were their Friends, he 


drew down his Army to the Frontier of 


the Bithynians, and then ſent a Herald to 
accuſe them of this Procedure. The Bi- 
thynians being terrify'd at his Approach, 
deliver'd up to him the whole Booty, 


and entred into an Alliance with him. 
Afterwards he proceeded to the Siege of 


Chalcedon, and enclos'd it with a Wall 
from Sea to Sea. Pharnab gu advancid 
with his Forces to raiſe the Siege, and Hip- 


pocrates, the Governor of the Town, at 
the ſame time gathering together all the 
VV Strengeh 
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Strength he had, male a Sally upon the 
Athenians. Alcibiades divided his Army 
ſo, as to engage them both at once, and 
not only forc'd Pharnabazns to a diſho- 
nourable Flight, but flew Fppocrates, 


and a great number of the Soldiers which 


were with him. After this he ſail'd ir- 
to the Helleſpont, in order to raiſe Sup- 


plies of Mony, and took the City of He- 


T*kes th: [ybr ia, in which Action through his pre- 


el de- Cipitanzy, he expos? | himſelf to great 


Abri. Danger. For ſome within the Town had 


_ undertaken to betray it into his Hands, 


and by agreement were to give him a Sig- 


nal by a lighted Torch about Midnight. 


But one of the Conſpirators beginning to 
repent himſelf of the Deſign, the rett, for 
fear of being diſ over'd, were driven to 
give the Signal before the appointed Hour. 


Alcibiades, as ſoon as he ſaw the Torch 


lifted up in the Air, tho' his Army was 
not in readine!s to march, ran inſtantly 
towards the Walls, taking with him about 


0 Men only, and commanding the ret 
of the Army o followhim with all poſſi- 


ble Di! gence. When he came thither, he 
fond! ne Gate open'd for him, and en- 
1 with his 30 Men, and about 20 more 
light-arne! Men, who were come up to 
them. They were no ſooner fallen into 
che City, but he perceiv'd the Selybrians 
all arm”: coming down upon him; So that 


there 


\ 
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there was no Hope of eſcaping if he ſtaid 
to receive them; and on the other Si le, 
having been always ſu-ceſsful till that Day, 
 where-ever he commanded, his Glory 
would not ſufler him to fly. But on the 

ſudden he thought of this Device: He re- 
quir'd Silence by found ofa Trumpet, and 


then commanded one of his Men to make 


Pro.-lamotion, that the Sehbrians ſhould 


not take Arms azainſt the Arhenzans. This 
cool'd ſuch of the Inhabitants as were fier- 


ceſt for the Fight, for they {uppos'd that 
all their Enemies were got within the 
Walls, and it rais'd the Hopes of others 
who were diſpos'd to an Accommodation. 


| Whillt they were parlying, and Propoſi- | 
tions made on one ſide and the other, Al. 


cibiades whole Army came up to the Town. 


But then conjecturinz rightly that the de- 
lybrians were well inclin'd to Peace, and 
tearing leſt the City might be ſark'd by 


the Thracians, (who came in great Num- 
bers to his Army to ſerve as N olunteers, 
out of their particular Kinꝗneſs and Re- 
ſpect for him) he commanded them all to 


retreat without the Walls. And upon the 


Submiſſion of the $:/ybrians, he ſav'd them 
from being pillag'd, and only taking of 
them a Sum of Mony, and placing an A 
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Treaty be- 
tween 


thenjan Garriſon in the Town, he departed. Pharna- 
During this Action, the Athenian Cap- baun q 


tains who beſieg d Chalcedon, conclude: 


aA 


the Athe- 
nians. 
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a Treaty with Pharnabazns upon theſe Ar- 
ticles; That he ſhould give them a Sum 
of Mony: That the CHalcedonians thould 
return to the Sub ection of Athens, and 
that the Athenians ſhould make no Inroad 
into the Province, whereof Pharnabagus 
was Governor; and Pharnabazus was 


alſo to provide ſafe Conducts for the A. 
zhenic: Arabatladors to the King of Per- 
a. Aﬀterwards when Alcibiades return d 


thither, Pharuchagus requir'd that he alſo 
{-uid be ſworn to the Treaty: but he refusꝰd 
it, unleſs Phar nabagus would ſwear at the 


: He te. ſame time. When the Treaty was ſworn 
Legs end to on both ſides, Alcibiades went againlt 


Ke By- , . | | 
zan lun. the Byzantines, who hat revolted from 


the Athenians, an drew a Line of Cir- 
_ cunvallation about the City. But Auaxi- 


laus and Lycurgus, together with ſome 
others, having undertaken to betray the 
City to him, upon his Engagement to 
preſerve the Lives and Eſtates of the In- 
habitants, he caus'd a Report to be ſpread 


abroad, as if by reaſon of ſome unexpected 


Commotion in Jeuia, he ſhould be oblig'd 


do raiſe the Siege. And accordingly that 
day he made a ſhew to depart with his 
whole Fleet; but return'd the ſame Night, 
and went aſhore with all his Men at Arms, 


and ſilently and undiſcover'd m rch'd up 


to the Walls. At the ſame time his Ships 
were row'd into the Haven with all poſſi- 
+ n es; 
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ble violence, coming on with much Fu- 
ry, and with great houts and Ouccries. 
The Byzantine being thus ſurpriz'd, and 
—4 aſtoniſh'd, while they were univer- 


 fally engag'd in defence of their Port and 


Shipping, gave opportunity to thoſe who 
favour'd the Athenzans, ſecurely to re- 


ceive Aicibiades inio the City. Yet the 


Enterprize was not accompliſh'd without 


fighting, for the Peloponneſtans, Beotians, 


and Megareans, not only repuls'd thoſe 


who came out of the Ships, and forc'd 
them to get on board again, but hearing 
that the Athenians were entred on che o- 
ther ſide, they drew up in order, and went 


to meet them. But Alcibiades gain'd the 
Victory after a ſharp Fight, wherein he 


himſelf had the Command of the Right 
Wing, and Theramanes of the left, and 
took about zoo of the Enemy Priſoners. 
After the Battel not one of the Byzan- 
tines was flain,or driven ou: of the City, 
according to the Terms upon which the 
City was put into his hands, that they 


ſhould receive no prejudice in their Per- 


ſons Or Eſtates. Whereupon Anaxilau F 
being afcerwards accus'd at Lacedemonfor 


this Treaſon, he neither diſown'd nor 


was aſham'd of the Action: For he urg'd 


that he was not a Lacedemorian but a 


Byzantine; and that he ſaw not Sparta, 
bu: Byzantium in extream Danger; the 


City 
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City ſo ftreight'y begir:, chat it was not 
poſlible to bring in any new Proviſions, 


and the Teloponnefians and Beotians, 
which were in Garriſon, devouring heir 
old Stores, whilit the Bygantines with 
their Wives and Children were realy to 
ſtarve. That he had not betray'd his 
Country to Enemies, but had delivered 
it from the Calamities of War, wherein he 


had follow'd the Example of the moſt 


worthy L-icedemonians, who eſteem'd no- 


thing to be honourable and juſt, but what 


was profitable for their Country. The La- 


cedemonians, upon the hearing his De- 


fence, were ſo well pleas d, that they di- 


des re- 
Turnus 10 
| Athens. 


5 ſcharg'd all that were accus'd. 
Alcibia- 


And now Alcibiades began to deſire to 


fee his native Country again, or rather to 


ſhew his Fellow-Citizens a Perſon who had 


_ gain'd ſo many Victories for them. To 


this end he ſec Sail for Athens, his Ships 


being adorn'd on every Side with great 

Numbers of Shields and other Spoils, and 
towing after them many Galleys taken 
from the Enemy, and the Enſigns and Or- 
naments of many others whi-h he had ſunk 
and deftroy'd; all of them together a- 


mounting to 200. But there is little Cre- 


dit to be given to what Daris the Samian 
(who pretended himſelf to be deſcended 


from Alcibiades) does add, that Chryſogo- 


15, Who had won the Prize at the Pythian 


Games, 


2 ué— 


ee 
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Games, piav*d upon his Flute as the Gal- 
leys pais'd on, whillt the Oars kept time 
with the Mutick ; and that Callipides the 
Tracedian, attir d in his Buskins, his pur- 
ple Robes and other Ornaments which he 
us'd in the Theatre, excited thoſe who 
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lab ured a: the Oars: and that the Admi- 


ral Galley entred into the Port with a pur- 


ple Sail. For theſe things are ſuch kind 


of Extr. vagancies as are wont to follow a 
Debau.h, and neither Theopomprs, nor 
Euphorus, nor Xenophon mention them. 
Nor indeed 1s 1t credible, that one who 
return'd from fo long an Exile, and ſuch 
a Variety of Misfortunes, ſhould carry 
_ himſelf with ſo much Inſolence and Luxu- 


ry. On the contrary, he entred the Har- 


bour full of Fear, nor would afterwards 
venture to go on ſhore, till ſtanding on the 


Deck, he ſaw Enryprolemus his Nephew, 
and others of his Friends and Acquain- 


tance, who were ready to receive him, 


and invited him to Land. As ſoon as he 
was landed, the Multitude, whocame out 
to meet him, diſdain*d to beſtow a look 


on any of the other Captains, but came 


H:; Re- 
ce pt 70 
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in Throngs about Alcibrades, and ſalute 


him with loud Acclamations, and ſtill fol- 
low'd him. They who could preſs near him, 
crown'd him with Garlands, and chey who 
could not come up ſo cloſe, yet ſtay'd to 
behold him afar off, and the old Men poin- 

* ted 
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ted him out, and ſhewed him to the young 


ones. Nevertheleſs this publick Joy was 


mix d with ſome Tears, and the preſent 


Happineſs was allay d by the Remembrance 


of all the Miſeries they had endur'd. They 


made Reflections that they could not have 
ſo unfortunately miſcarry'd in Sicily, or 
been defeated in any of thoſe things which 
they had ever hoped for, if they had left 


ruin'd at Sea, and could ſcarce defend 


the Suburbs of their City by Land, and 


at the ſame time were miſerably diſtracted 


with inteſtine Factions, he had rais'd them 
up from this low and deplorable Condi- 


tion, and had not only reftor'd them to 


their an:1ent Dominion of the Sea, but 
| had alſo made them every where vito- 
rious over their Enemies at Land. There 
had been a Decree for recalling him 


from his Baniſhment already pafs*d by 


the People, at the Inſtance of Cxitias the 


Son of Callejthrus, as appears by his Ele- 


gies, in which he puts Alcibiades in Mind 


of this Service. 


From my Props al the Decree did come, 


MH hich fro your tedions Exile brought you 


home. 


That 


| 


; 


the Management of their Affairs, and the = 
Command of their Forces, to Alcibiades. 

Since upon his undertaking the Admini- 
ſtrarion, when they were in a manner 
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That you ve reſtor d, yo to my Friend!hi» 
ore, 


T : 21715 toe } tr ft me " 8 it fond MO. 


bly, bs came in | amongh 2 


and firit bewail'd and Ja :mented his own 
Sufferinzs, and rently and modeſtly com- 
plain'd of their Uſace, imputing all to his 


lage 


hard Fortune, and jome ill Genius that at- 


tended him. Then he diſcours'd at large 
of the great atiurance of their Enemics, 


but w ithal cxhorted them to take Cou- 


rage. The People crown'd him with 
Crowns of Gold, and created him Gene- 


ral both at Land and Sea with abſolute 


Power. They alſo made a Decree, that 
his Eſtate ſhould be reſtor'd to him, and 
that the Eumolpides and the Holy He- 
ralds thould again abſolve him from the 
Curſes which they had folemnly pro- 


nounc'd againſt him, by Sentence of the 


People. Which when all the reſt obey'd, 
Theodorus the High- prieſt ex:us'd him- 
ſelf, For, ſaid he, I never denounc d any 
Execration avainſt him, if he have done no- 


thing againfi the Commonwealth. 

But notwithſtanding the Affairs of AL 
cibiades ſucceeded fo proſperouſly, and 
ſo much to his Glory, yet many were {till 
much diſturb'd, and look d upon the time 
of his Arrival to be ominous. For on the 


F {ame 


6 
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ſame Day that he came into the Port, the 
Feaſt of the Goddeſs Minerva, which the 
call the Plynteria, was kept. It is thez5th 
Day of September, when the Praxiergides 
do ſolemnize thoſe Myſteries which are 
not to be reveald, taking all the Orna- 
ments from off her Image, and keeping the 
Image it ſelf cloſe cover'd. Hence it is that 
the Athenians eſteem'd this Day moſt in- 
auſpicious, and never go about any thing 
of importance upon it : And therefore they 
imagin'd, that the Goddeſs did not receive 
Alcibiades graciouſly and propitiouſly, but 
hid her Face from him, and rejected him. 
Alcibia- Yet notwithſtanding every thing ſuccee- 
£5, ded according to his With. When the 
Proceſſan 100 Galleys were fitted out, and ready to 
ES a e fail; an honourable Zeal detain'd him till 
Alem. the Celebration of thoſe Myſteries was ful- 
ly paſt. For ſince the time that Decelea 
was fortify*d, the Enemies had made them- 
ſelves Maiters of the Ways which lead from 
Athens to Eleuſis, and by reaſon thereof 
the Proceflion being of ncceflity to go by 
Sea, could not be perform'd with Solem- 
nity; but they were forc'd to omit the Sa- 
crifices, and Dances, and other Holy Ce- 
remonies, which were us'd to be done in 
the way, when they bring forth Iacchus. 
 Alcibiades therefore judg'd it would be a 
glorious Action, whereby he ſhould do ho- 
nour to the Gods, and gain Eſteem with 


Men, 
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Men, if he reſtor'd the ancient Splendor to 
theſe Rites, in conducting the Proceſſion 
again by Land, and protecting it with his 
Army from the Enemy. For thereby he 
was ſure, if Agis ſtood ſtill and did not 
oppoſe him, it would very much diminiſh 
ae his Glory, or otherwiſe that 
he ſhould engage in a Holy War in the 
Cauſe of the Gods, and in defence of the 
moſt ſacred and ſolemn Ceremonies; and 
this in the ſight of his Country, where he 
ſhould have all his Fellow-Citizens Wit- 
neſſes of his Valour. As ſoon as he had 
reſolv'd upon this deſign, and had com- 
municated it to the Eumolpides, and other 
holy Officers, he plac'd Sentinels on the 
1 of the Mountains, and at the break 
of day ſent forth his Scouts. And then ta- 
king with him the Prieſts, and conſecra- 
ted Perſons, and thoſe who had the charge 
of initiating others in the holy Myſteries, 
and compaſſing them with his Soldiers, he 
conducted them with great Order and pro- 
found Silence. This was an Auguſt and 
Venerable Proceſſion, wherein all, who 
did not envy him, ſaid, He perform d at 
once the Office ＋ an High-Prieſt and of a 
General. The Enemy durſt not attempt 
any thing againſt them; and thus he 
brought them back in ſafety to the City. 
Upon which as he was exalted in his own 
Thought, fo the open which the Peo- 
& 5 D_ 
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ple had of his Conduct, was rais'd to that 
degree, that they look'd upon their Ar. 
mies as irreſiſtible and invincible while he 


_ commanded them. He ſo won upon the 
lower and meaner ſort of People, that they 


He de- 
Fats the 
Laced :- 
monians 
at An- 

dros. 


vy, by aboliſhing the Laws and Ordinan- 
ces of the People, and ſuppreſſing thoſe 
i1l-affected Perſons who would overturn 


the State, that ſo he might act and take 


upon him the management of Affairs, with- 


out ſtanding in fear of being call'd to an ac- 
count. How far his own Inclinationsled him 
to uſurp Sovereign Power, is uncertain, but 


O 


the moſt conſiderable Perſons in the City 


were ſo much afraid of it, that they ha- 


ſten'd him on Shipboard all they could, 
granting him Liberty to chute his own Of-. 
ficers, and allowing him all other things 


as he deſir d. Thereupon he ſet ſail with 


a Fleet of 100 Ships, and arriving at Au- 


aros, he there fought with and defeated, 


as well the Inhabitants, as the Lacedæmo- 
mans, Who aſſiſted them. But yet he took 
not the City, which gave the (ir{t occaſion 


to his Enemies for all their A-uſations a- 
gainſt him. Certainly if cver Man was 


ruin'd by his own Glory, it was Alcibiades; 


For his continual Succet5 had begot ſuch 
| : . an 


paſſionately defir'd he would take the So. 
vereignty upon him; ſome of them made 
no di fliculty to tell him fo, and to adviſe 
him to put himſelf out of the reach of En- 
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an opinion of his Courage and Condutt, 
that if he fail'd in any ching he under- 


took, it was imputed to his neglect; and 


no one would believe it was through 


want of Power. For they thought no- 


thing was too hard for him, if he went 


about it in good earneſt. They fancy'd al- 


{o every day that they ſhould hear News 


of the reducing of Chios, and of the reſt 
of Jonia, and grew impatient that things 
were not effected as faſt and as ſuddenly 
as they imagin'd. They never conſider d 


how cxtreamly Mony was wanting, and 
that being to make War with an Enemy, 


who had Supplies of all things froma great 
King, he was often forc'd to forſake his 
Camp in order to procure Mony and Pro- 
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viſions for the Subſiſtance of his Soldiers. 


This it was which gave occaſion for the 


laſt Accufation which was made againſt 
him. For Lyſander being ſent from La- 
cedæmon with a Commiſſion to be Admi- 


ral of their Fleet, and being furniſh'd by 


Cyrus with a great Sum of Mony, gave 
every Mariner four Oboles 2 day, whereas 


before they had but three. Alcibiadec could 


hardly allow his Men three Oboles, and 


therefore was conſtrain d to go into Caria 
to furniſh himſelf with Mony. He left the 


Care of the Fleet, in his abſence, to Au- 
tioc hu, an experienc'd Seaman, but raſh 


and inconſiderate, who had expreſs Or- 
PE : ders 
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ders from Alcibiades not to engage, tho 
the Enemy provok'd him. But he fligh- 
ted and diſregarded the Orders to that de. 
gree, that having made ready his own Gal. 


4 and another, he preſently ſtood for E. 


pheſus, where the Enemy lay, and as he 


| faiPd before the Heads of their Galleys, 
us'd the higheſt Provocations poſſible both 


Th: a- in Words and Deeds; Lyſander at firſt 
thenian mann'd out a few Ships, and purſu'd him. 


e But all the Athenian Ships coming in to 


i bis ab. his Aſſiſtance, Ly/ander alſo brought up 
hence. his whole Fleet, which gain'd an entire 


Victory. He flew Ant:ochus himſelf, took 
many Men and Ships, and erected a Tro- 
phv. e OT 


As ſoon as Alcibiades heard this News, 


he return'd to Samos, and looſing from 


then:e with his whole Fleet, he came and 


offer'd Battel to Lyſauder. But Ly/ander, 
content with the Victory he had gain'd, 


would not ſtir. Amongſt others in the Ar- 


my u ho had a Malice to Alcibiades, Thra- 
fobulus, the Son of Thraſon, was his par- 

dds ticular Enemy, and went purpoſely to 4 
*c5 5 4- thens tO accuſe him, and to exaſperate his 
©: Enemies in the City againſt him. In an O- 
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Arkens. ration to the People he repreſented that 
Alcibiades had ruin'd their Affairs, and loſt 

their Ships, by inſolently abuſing his Au- 
thority, committing the Government of 

the Army in his Abſence, to ſuch as by 

GE OM 15 their 
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their Debauchery and ſcurrilous Diſcour- 
ſes were got moſt into Credit with him, 
whilſt he wandred up and down at plea- 
ſure to raiſe Mony, giving himſelf up to 


all Luxury and Exceſſes amongſt the Aby- 
denian and Tonian Curtezans, at a time 
when the Enemy's Navy rode at Anchor 
ſo near his. It was alſo objectcd to him, 


that he had fortify'd a Caſtle near Byzaz- 


the in Thrace, for a ſafe retreat for him- 
ſelf, as one that either could not, or would 


not live in his own Country. The Atheniaus 


gave Credit to theſe Informations, and diſ- 


cover'd the Reſentment and Difpleafurc 


which they had conceiv'd againſt him, by 


chuſing other Generals. 


As {oon as Alcibiades heard of this, he He for- 


71 


immediately for ſook the Army, being a- {4 


fraid of what might follow. And getting 
many Strangers together, he made War 


upon his own account againſt thoſe Thra- 


cian who pretended to be free, and ac- 
knowledg'd no King. By this means he 


amaſs'd to himſelf a great Treaſure out of 
the Spoils which he took, and at the fame 
time ſecur'd the bordering Cræciaus from 
the Incurſions of the Barbarians. 


Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the Th: Athe- 
new made Generals, were at that time ri- vians ce: 
ding in the River Ago, with all the Ships & 
which the Athenians had left. From whence 


e ner 
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they were us'd to go out to Sea every Mor- 
ning, an offer Battel to Ly/ander, who 
lay at Anchor near Lazpſachus; and when 
they had done fo, returning back again, they 
lay all the reſt of the Day carelc!ly, and 


without Order, a; Men who deipis'd the 


Fnemy. Alcibiages, who was no: far off, 
did not think ſo ſlightly of their Danger, 
nor did neglect to let 'em know it, but 
mounting his Horic, he came tothe Gene- 
rals, and repreicntcd to them, that they 
had choicn a very in, onvenient Station, as 


Wanttag a fafe Harbour, and far diſtant 


rom any town; ſo tha: they were con- 
{itrain'd to icnd for their neceſſary Provi- 


ſions as fir as S. He alſoreprov'd them 


for their Careletincis, in ſuffering the Sol- 
diers when they went aſhore, to diſperſe 


. _ thernfelves, and wander up and down at 
their Pleature, when the Enemy's Fleet, 
which was under the Command of one Ge- 


neral, and ſtrictly obedient to diſcipline, 
lay ſo very near them. Alcibiades admo- 


"hd them of theſe things, and advis'd them 
to remove the Fleet to Seffos. But the Ad- 
mirals did not only diſregard what he ſaid, 


but Tydezs with great Inſolence comman- 
ded him to be gone, faying, That now not 


© 


de, but others had the Command of the 


Forces. Whereupon Alcibiades ſuſpecting 
ſomething of Treachery in them, depar- 
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ted. But he told his Friends who a com- 


pany'd him out of the Camp, that if the 
Generals had not usd him with ſuch in- 


ſupportable Contempt, he would within 


a few Days have forc'd the Lacedæmo- 
nians, however unwilling, cither to have 
fought the Athenians at Sca, or to have 
deſerted their Ships. Some look'd upon 
this as a Piece of Oſt entation only, but 
others ſaid, the thing was probable, for 


that he might have brought down by 


Land great Numbers of the Thracian Ca- 


valry and Archers, to aſſault and difor- 


der them in their Camp. The Event did 
ſoon make it evident, how very rightly 
he judg'd of the Errors which the Athe— 


 #ais committed. For Lyſauder fell up- Th: Athe. 
on them on a ſudden when they leaſt ſu- f 


nally 


ſpected it, with ſuch Fury, that Conor, ove- 


with eight Galleys oniy efcap'd him, all !brows. 
the reſt, (which were about 2:0) he 
took and carryed away, together with 
3000 Prifoners, which he afterwards put 


to Death. And within a ſhort time af- Ather 
ter, he took Athens it ſelf, burnt all the . 


| 


Ships which he found there, and demo- 
üſh'd their long Walls. 


After this Alcibiades ſtanding in dread Alcibia- 
of the Lacedemorians, who were now 4e 44 
Maſters both at Sea and Land, retir'd in- N 
to Bihynia, He ſent thither great Trea- 

. „ ſure 
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ſure before him, took much with him, 


but left much more in the Caſtle where 
he had before reſided. But he loſt great 
Part of. his Wealth in Bithynia, being 
robb'd by ſome Thracians who liv'd in 


thoſe Parts, and thereupon he deter- 
min'd to go to the Court of Artaxerxes, 


not doubting but that the King, if he 


would make tryal of his Abilities, would 
find him not inferior to Themiſtocles, be- 


ſides that he was recommended by a more 
honourable Cauſe. For he went, not as | 
Dyemiſtocles did, to offer his Service a. 
gainſt his Fellow-Citizens, but againſt 
their Enemies, and to implore the King's 
Aid for the Defence of his Country. He 


concluded that Pharnabagus would moſt 
readily procure him a ſafe Conduct, and 


therefore went into Phrygia to him, and 


continu'd to dwell there ſome time, pay- 


ing him great Reſpect, and being honou- 
rably treated by him. The Athenians in 
the mean time were miſerably afflicted 
at their loſs of Empire, but when they | 
were depriv'd of Liberty alſo, and Ly | 
Lyfander fades had impos'd 30 Governors upon 


#1539 the City, and their State was finally ruin'd, 
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worso- then t began to reflect on thoſe things, | 


3 which they would never conſider whilſt 
Fhens. 


they were in a proſperous Condition: then | 
they did acknowledge and bewail their | 
FF) ee former 
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former Errors and Follies, and judg'd the 
ſecond ill Uſage of Alcibiades to be of all 


others the moſt inexcuſable: For he was 
rejected without any Fault committed by 


himſelf, and only becauſe they were in- 


cens'd againſt his Lieutenant, for having 


ſhamefully loſt a few ſhips, they much 


more ſhamefully depriv'd the Common- 


wealth of a moſt valiant and moſt accom- 
pliſh'd General. Yet in this fad State of 
Affairs they had ſtill fome faint Hopes 
left them, nor would they utterly deſpair 


of the Athenian Commonwealth while A. 


cibrades was ſafe. For they perſuaded them 
| ſelves before when he was an Exile, he 
could not content himſelf to live idle and 


at eaſe, much leſs now (if he could find 
any favourable Opportunity) would he 
_ * endure the Inſolence of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, and the Outrages of the 30 Tyrants. 
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Nor was it an abſurd thing in the Peo- 


ple to entertain ſuch Imaginations, when 


the 30 'Tyrants themſelves were ſo very 


ſolicitous to be inform'd, and to get In- 


telligence of all his Actions and Deſigns. 
In fine, Critias repreſented to Ly/ander, 


that the Lacedemonians could never ſ{e- 


curely enjoy the Dominion of Greece, till 
the « Athenzan Democracy was abſolutely 


deſtroy'd. And tho? now the People of 
Athens ſeem'd quietly and patiently to 
* e 
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ſubmit to fo ſmall a Number of Gover- 
nors, yet Alribiades, whillt he Iiv'd, would 


never ſuffer them to acquieſce in their pre- 


ſent Circumſtances. 
Yet Lyſander would not be prevail'd 
upon by theſe Diſcourſes, till at laſt he 
receiv d fecret Letters from the Magi- 
The Le. ſtrates of Lacedæmon, ex preſly requiring 
dæ mon- him to get Alcibiades diſpatch'd: Whe- 


ans, ſend ther it was that they fear'd the Vivacity 


Ord-rs 3 E 1 0 
har Alci- Of his Wit, or the Greatneſs of his Cou- 
diades rage in enterprizing what was hazardous 
Send be © 1 15 : 


Baia. or whether it was done to gratihe King 
Agis. Upon receipt of this Order, y- 


ander ſent away a Meſſenger to Pharna- 


bazas, deſiring him to put it in Execution. 


Pharnabagus committed the Affair to Ma- 


gau his Brother, and to his Uncle Sa- 
famithres. Alcibiades reiided at that time 
in a ſmall Village in F-/7yeza, together 


with Tinandra, a Miſtreſs of his. As he 


flept, he had this Dream: He thought 


himſelf attir*d in his Miſtreſs's Habit, and 


that the, holding him in her Arms, dreſs'd 
his Head, and painted his Face, as if he 


nad been a Woman. Others fay, he dream'd 
that Alzgezs cut off his Head, and burnt 
his Body, and it is faid, that it was but 


a little while before his Death that he had 


Th: Row chete Viſions. They who were ſen: to aſ- 
wer Of Ds © 


, laſlinate him, had not Courage enough to 
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enter the Houſe, but ſurrounding it firſt, 
they ſet in on fire. Alcibiades as ſoon as 
he perceiv'd it, getting together great 
Quantities of Cloaths and Furniture, threw 
them upon the Fire, with a Deſign to 
choke it; and having wrapp'd his Robe 


about his left Arm, and holding his na- 
ked Sword in his Right, he caſt himſelf 


into the middle of the Fire, and eſcap'd 
ſecurely through it, betore his Cloaths 
were burnt. The Barbarians, as ſoon as 


they ſaw him, retreated, and none of 


them durſt ſtay to expect him, or to en- 
gage with him, but ſtanding at a diſtance, 


they ſlew him with their Darts and Ar- 


rows. When he was dead, the Barba- 


r1ans departed, and Timandra took up his 
dead Body, and covering and wrapping 


| f 8 Toa - 
It up in her own Robes. ſhe bury'd it as 


decently and as honourable as her preſent 
Circumſtances would allow. ?Tis faid, 
that the famous Lais, (who was call'd 


the Corinthian, tho' ſhe was a Native of 
Hiccaris, a ſmall Town in ici, from 


whence ſhe was brought a Captive) was 
the Daughter of this Timerdra. There 


are ſome who agree with this Relation of 
Alcibiades Death in all things, except on- 


ly that they impute not the Cauſe of it 


either to Pharnabazus, Lyſander, or the 
Laced#:251:imms, But they ſay, that he 
3 kept 
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kept a young Lady of a noble Houſe, 
whom he had debauch'd; and that her 

Brothers not being able to endure the In- 
dignity, by Night ſet fire to the Houſe 
where he dwelt, and as he endeavour'd 


to ſave himſelf from the Flames, flew 


him with their Darts, in the manner be- 
fore related. — 
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| did procure many noble Patricians, 
that were Men of great Renown; 
 andamongthereſt, Aucus Marcius, Grand- 
ſon to Numa by his Daughter, who reign d 
there after Tallus Hoſtilius. Of the ſame 
Family were alſo Publius, and Quintus 
Marius; which two convey'd into the 
City the beſt Water they have at Rome, 
and that in the greateſt Quantity. As pa 
wiſe 


T HE Houle of the n d 
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wiſe Cen/orinzs, who having been twice 


choſen Cenſor by the People, did after. 
ward himſelf perſwade them to make a 
Law, that no Body thould bear that Of. 
ice a ſecond time. But Cas Marcius, of 
whom I now write, being left an Orphan, 
and brought up under the Widowhood of 
his Mother, has ſhewn by Experience, that 


although the early loſs of a Father may be 


attended with other Diſadvantages, yet it 
can hinder none from being either virtuous 


or eminent in the World, and that it 15 


the neglect of them in their Minority, as 


if they fell into Vice and Meanneſs, rather 
buy a looſe and careleſs Education, than a 
degenerate and ignoble Mind. And this 


very Man comes in as a Witneſs to the 


Truth of their Opinion, who conceive that 
a generous and worthy Nature, if it want 


Diſcipline and Breeding, (like a fat Soil 


which lies unimprov'd and without Cul- 
ture) does with its better Productions | 
bring forth a Mixture of vicious and faul- 
ty things. For as the Force and Vigour | 
of his Soul, and a perſevering Conſtancy | 
in all he undertook, did {upply him with 
great and effective Inſtincts for many hand- 


ſome Actions; ſo likewiſe on the other 
| | | {ide, 


| 


no Obſtacle to true Goodneſs and Excel- 
lence; however bad Man are pleas'd to 
lay the Blame of their Corruptions and 
debauched lives upon that Misfortune, and 
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fide, by indulging the Vehemence of his 
paſſion, and through an obſtinate Stiff- 


neſs which knew not how to yield, or ac- 


commoda:e his Humours and Sentiments 


to thoſe of other Men, he became harth 


and difagreeable, and wholly unfit for the 


Eaſineſs of Friendſhip, and the gentler 


Parts of Converſation ; infomuch that thoſe 


who did eſteem his other good Qualities, 


and admir'd to fee that he was the ſame 
equal Proof againſt all the Sofcneſſes of 
| Pleaſure, and the Hardſhips of Travel, and 
the Allurements of Gain, allowing that 
_ univerſal Firmneſs of his, the reſpective 
Names of Temperance, Fortitude, and Ju- 


ſtice, yet as to the Virtues of Humanity 


and Civil Intercourſe, he was fo defective 
therein, that they could not chuſe but be 
diſguſted at him for the hateful Severity, 
and unpleaſant Ruggedneſs of his ſtern 


| Deportment, as being one of an over-bea- 


; 


ring, haughty, and imperious 'Temper. It 
was therefore a thing much to be deſir'd, 
that Marcus had ſpent ſome time in Phi- 
loſophy, and ſtudying the Art how he 


might ſweeten his Addreſs, and pollith 


his Demeanour ; for indeed Men can draw 
no greater Advantage from the Mildneſs 


or 


and Benignity of the Muſes, than to ci- 


vilize and cultivate their Nature, by Rules 
of Prudence, and the Precepts of Mo- 
rality, while they obſerve thoſe Limits 
G Ss and 


$2 


the reſt, which did appear in Martial Deed; - 


handle Arms; and being of 
adventitious Implements and artificial 
Arms would affect little, and be of ſmall 
uſe to ſuch as have not their native and 
congenite Weapons well fix'd and prepard 
for Service, he did ſo exerciſe and inure 
his Body to all ſorts of Activity, and the 
different ways of Encounter, that he be 
came ſwift and nimble to purſue, and be. 
ſide the Lightneſs of a R 
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and Boundaries which are ſet by Reaſon, 
ſo as always to embrace the ſober Mean, 


and avoid the wildneſs of Extremites. 


Now thoſe were the times wherein that 
kind of Worth and Gallantry was in high 


Credit, and preferr'd at Rome above al 


and Military Atchievments; as an Ex. 
dence whereof, the Latin Word for Vir- 


tue came then to ſignifie Proweſs; and x 


if Valour and all Virtue had been the ſame 


thing, they did confine the general No- 
tion, and appropriate the common Lern 


to that particular Excellence. But Mar- 


cius having a more paſſionate Inclination 
than any of that Age for Feats 


ry, began preſen:ly from his Childhoodto 


weight and heavineſs in cloſe Seizures and 
Wreſtlings with an Enemy, from which 
it was hard for any to get looſe, or forci- 
dly clear and diſengage himſelf; ſo that bis 
domeſtick Rivals, and thoſe that ſtood in 

| ö "Thaw 


of Chivul- 


Opinion, that 


acer, had that 
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Competition with him for true Courage 


and Magnanimity, being loth to own 


themſelves inferior in that Reſpect, were 
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fain to excuſe their Foils and Deficiences, 


by faying he had a robuſt, inflexible Bo- 
dy, that was hardned againſt all Fatigues, 
and the utmoſt ſtreſs of Oppoſition. 


The firſt time he went out to the Hs frf 


Wars, being yet a Stripling, was when 


 Tarquinins Superbus (who had been King 


of Rome, but driven thence for his Pride 


going to 


the Wars. 


and Lewdneſs) after many Skirmiſhes, and 


no fewer Defeats, did now enter upon 


n a ſingle Throw; for a great Number 


of the Latines, and other People of Italy, 


dis laſt Effort, and hazard all as it were 


had join'd their Forces, and were march- 


ing with him towards the City, as re- 


folv'd to procure his Reſtoration and Set- 
tlement in the Regal Throne; but this 
however not ſo much out of a Deſire to 
ſerve and oblige Tarquin, as to gratifie 
their own Fear and Envy, at the growth 
and increaſe of the Roman Greatneſs, which 


they did intend to pull down from its late 


t 
] 
b 
q 
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1 the Dictator's Preſence, ſaw a Roman 
vldier ſtruck down at a little Diſtance, 
© Ae whom 


_ Advancements, under a Pretence of raiſing 
him to his ancient Royalties. The Armies 
then being met and engag'd in a deciſive 
| Battel which had divers Turns and Varia- 
lions on both Sides, Marcius fighting brave- 
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whom he did not abandon in that Poſture, | 
but immediately ſtept in, and ſtood before 
the Man, and made ſo vigorous a Defence, 
that he {lew the Aggreſſor which bore fu- 
rizuſly upon him. The General having 
gotten the Victory, did not forget how 
well he had behav'd himſelf, whom he 
therefore crown'd one of the firſt with a 
Garland of Oaken Branches; for it was 
the Roman Cultom thus to adorn thoſe 
vo had protected a Citizen; whether that 


Law did intend ſome ſpecial I lonour to 1 


the Oak, in Memory of the Arcadiume, a 
People the Oracle had made famous by the 
Name of Arorg-eaters; or whether the 
Reaſon of it was, becauſe they might eaſi- 
ly and in all Places where they fouzht, 
have plenty of Oak for that purpoſe; or 


laſt of all, the Oaken WW reath beingother- d 


wiſe ſacred to Jupiter, ihe great Guardian 
of their Cities. they might therefore think 
it the moſt proper Ornament for him who 


had preſerv'd a Citizen: Beſides that tage 
Oak, as it is a Tree which bears the moſt | 


and the prettieſt Fruit of any that grows 
wild and without Improvement, fo like- | 


wiſe is it ſtronger than any of thoſe which = 


are dreſs'd and manur'd by us; its Acorns 


too were the principal Diet of the old ft 


Mortals, and the Honey which was lodg'd | 

there, did help to make them a pleaſant 

1.iquor; vea, I may fay, it n 2 [2 
f Fowl 
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Fowl and other Creatures for their Dain- 
ties, in producing Miſſelto for Birdlime, 


that artful Inſtrument to inſnare them. But 


that I may return from theſe wandring 
Speculations, and keep the way of my 
Hiſtory, it is reported that Caſtor and Pol- 
lux appear'd in the Battel before mentio- 


ned, and that preſently after it they were 


ſeen at Rome, juſt by the Fountain where 
their Temple now ſtands, upon Horſes 
all foaming with a white frothy Sweat, as 


ifthey had rid Poſt to bring Tidings thi- 


ther of the Victory; on which Account 


the 15th of July, (being the Day of this 


Conqueſt) became a ſolemn Holiday to 


| the kind and officious Brethren. 


— —— i 
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No from the Grace which was then 


done Coriolauus, and the manner how it 


did affect him, I may obſerve in general, 


That when Voung Men do arrive at Fame 
and Reputation betimes, if they happen 
to be of a Nature that is but ſlightly touch'd 
with Emulation, this early Attainment 

does ſoon extinguiſh their Thirſt, and ſa- 
tiate the Deſire they have for Glory; where- 
as the firſt Honours that dignifie and illu- 
ſtrate thoſe who are of a more ſolid and 
weighty Mind, make them ſtudy to grow 


ſtill in Merit, and to ſhine the brighter, 


and are fo far from dulling, that they even 
whet their Appetite, and carry them on,. 


lke a fair Wind, in the purſuit of every 
| W232: genc- 
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while they look upon theſe Marks and 


Teſtimonies of their Virtue, not as a Re- 


compence receiv'd for what they have al- 


ready done, but as a Pledge given by them- 
ſelves of what they will perform hereaf- 
ter, being aſham'd now to forſake or un- 


der-live the Credit they have won, yea, 
not to exceed and obſcure all that 1s gone 


before, by the Luſtre and Worthineſs of 
their following Actions. Marcizs there- 
ore having a Spirit of this noble Make, 


was ambirious always to get the better 
himſelf, and did nothing, how extraordi- 


nary ſoever, but thought he was bound to 
out- do it at the next Occaſion, ſo that his 


own Deeds provok'd him daily to excell; 


and being infinitely deſirous to give fome 2 


freſh Inſtance, and new Experiment ofhis 


Proweſs, he added one Exploit to another 
Piece of Bravery, and heap'd up Trophies 


upon Trophies; by all which he brought 


in many rich Spoils from the Enemy. This 


alſo became the matter of a glorious Con- 
reſt among the Reman Generals, the latter 
flill ſtriving with the former, which ofthem 


_ thould pay him the greateſt Reſpect, and 


ſpeak higheſt in his Commendation; for 
there being frequent Wars and numerous 
Conflicts in thoſe days, Marcius was preſent 


at them all, and return'd back from none 
without Laurels, and without Rewards; | 


and 


generous thing and applauded Enterprize; 


; 
: 
; 
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| and whereas others made Glory the end 
of their daring, the end of his G 

' his Mother's gladneſs; for the delight ſhe 
took to hear him prais'd, and to ſee him 

' crown'd, and her weeping for Joy in his 


Embraces, did render him in his own 
Thoughts the moſt honourable and moſt 


| happy Perſon it the World. An Affection 
or Sentiment not unlike that of Epaminon- 
Aar, who made no ſcruple to profeſs, that 
be reckoned it the greateſt Felicity of his 
whole Life, that his Father and Mother 


and Victory in the Plains of Leudtra; he 


had the Advantage indeed to have both 


ory was 
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dus Parents partake with him, and enjoy 


 Marcius, believing himſelf oblig d to pay 
his Mother FVolumnia all that Gratitude 


the Pleaſure of his good Fortune; but 


and Duty which belong'd to his Father, 


had he alſo been alive, could never fatisfie 
his Mind, or think he did enough, in all 
the Conſolations and Careſſes ſhe receivo'd 
from him, but took a Wife alſo at her Mo- 


tion and Entreaty, and liv'd ſtill with his 


Mother, without parting Families, when 


the had brought him Children. The repute 


of his Integrity and Courage, had by this 
timegain*d him a conſiderable Intereſtand 


Authority in Rome, when the Senate fa- 
vouring the Wealthier ſort of Citizens hap- 


| Fen'd to be at Odds and Variance with 
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the common People who made very 
ſad Complaints, touching that rigorous 
and inhumane Uſage they found among 
the Uſurers which had lent them Mo- 
ny; for as many as were behind with 


them, and had any ſmall matter in Poſſeſ- 


fon, they preſently ſtrip'd even of that 
little Stock, by the way of Pawns and 


Auctions; but ſuch as through former Ex- 
actions were reduc'd already to cxtream | 
Indigence, and had nothing more to be de- 
priv'd of, theſe they led away in Perſon, 
and put their Bodies under Conſtraint, 


notuithſtanding they did expoſe the 


Scars and Slaſhes of their Wounds, and 


mew their mangl'd Limbs, as a Proof of 
that Service they had done the Publick in 
teveral Fxpeditions; the laft whereof was 
AZainſt the Sabines, which they undertook 


upon a Promiſe made by their rich Cre- 


Uttors, thit they would treat them with 


rae Gentlenets for the future, Marcus 
Zalemus the Conſul, having by Order from 
che Senate, engaged alſo for the Perfor- 
mance of it; but ſeeing, that after they 
nad fought couragiouſly, and acquitted | 
themſelves ſo well in the late Action asto 


vanquiſn the Enemy, there was however 


no ſuch Moderation and Forbearance us d, 
as they had Realon to expect; ſince the Se- 
nate alſo did pretend to remember nothing 


of that Agrecment, and fate without teſti- 


fying 
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fying the leaſt Concern to ſee them dragg'd 
| away like Slaves, and their Goods ſeiz d up- 


on as formerly, there began now to be open 


Mutinies, and dangerous Factions in the 
City, inſomuch that the Enemy being a- 
ware of that popular Tumult, did invade 


and lay waſte the Country; upon which 


| when the Conſuls gave notice, that all who 
were of an Age to bear Arms, ſhould make 


their perſonal Appearance, and no Body 
for all that did regard the Summons, the 


chief Magiſtrates then coming to conſult 


wjuhat Courſe ſhould be taken, were again 


of ſeveral Minds, and ſtill differ'd in Opi- TR 


nion: for ſome thought it mult adviſable 
to comply a little, and yield ſomewhat in 


favour of the poor Plebeians, by relaxing 


| their over-{train'd Rights, and that exceſ- 


hve rigidneſs of the Law, whereas others 
did withſtand this Propoſal, but Marcius 
in particular, and with more Vehemence 
than the reſt, alledging that the Buſineſs 


of Mony on either ſide was not the main 


' thing in Queſtion, or to be moſt minded, 


but he look d upon this diſorderly Procee- 


ding, as an Eſay and Rudiment of the Peo- 


ples Inſolence, and their Hardineſs to af- 


front and defe the ſtabliſht Laws, that it 
would therefore become the Wiſdom of 
the Government to ſtop them in their firſt 


Career, and ſtifle thofe unruly Heats that 
were now flaming out into a Combuſtion. 
'There 
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There had been frequent Aſſemblies of 
the whole Senate, and that within a ſmall 


Compaſs of time, about this tickliſh Affair, 
but without any certain Iſſue or final Reſo- 


lution; the poor Commonalty perceivin 

then there was like to be no redreſs of thei 
Grievances, came ſuddenly together in a 
Body, and after ſome warm Diſcourſes a- 


mong themſelves, forſook the City with 
one accord, and marching up that Aſcent 
which is now called the Holy Mount, they 
fate down by the River Auien, doing no 
| fort of Violence or ſeditious Outrage all 
the while, only they made loud and heavy 


Out-cries as they went along, that the 
Rich Men having endeavour'd it of old, 


did now actually expell and thruſt them 
out of Rome; but that Italy however would 
every where afford them the Benefit of 


Air and Water for the ſmall Remainder of 


dy'd, which was all they could ex- 
by their Continuance in the City, 
ſide the Privilege of being cut and kilPd 


th 
be 


in a Time of War for the defence of thoſe 


cruel Banquiers. The Senate apprehen- 


ding the dangerous conſequence of this 


Rupture, ſent away the graveſt of their 


own Order, and ſuch as had been moſt mo- 


derate, and were moſt gracious among the 


People, to treat with them. 


Me- 


their Days, and a Place of Burial when | 
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Menenius Agrippa, their chief Spokeſ- 
man, after much Courtſhip to the Rab- 
ble, and no leſs Freedom us'd on behalf 
of the Senate, came at length to conclude 
his Diſcourſe with this celebrated Fable. 
It once —_—_— ſays he, that all the o- 
ther Members of a Man 7 to mut iny a- 
gainſt the Stomach, which they accus d as 
the only idle uncontributing Part in the 
whole Body, while the reſt were put to migb- 
ty Hardſhips, and the expence of much La- 
bour to ſupply that, and miniſter to its ap- 
petites. But the provident and painful Sto- 
mach, hearing ſuch a ſenſeleſ5 charge brought 
againſt her, could not chuſe but laugh at the 
ignorance and ill breeding of thoſe diſſatif- 

fed Members, who either wanted the Wit 
to underſtand, or elſe the Ciuility to acknow- 

ledge that ſbe receives the nour:ſhment into 
ber Office out of meer Charity to the publick, 
_ which ſhe returns ever with advantage; 
that being prepared by the art of her Chi- 
miſtry, it may paſs and circulate to all, aud 

fo furniſh x dd with ſpirits for Life and 
Action. Now this is exactlythe caſe betwixt 
you and the Senate, O ye Roman Citizens. 
and the very Image of its Care and kind 
Dealing as to your Regard; for there they 
mingle Counſels, and digeſt Matters, which 
become the Strength and Maintenance of the 
whole State, and that ſecretly diſperſe and 
Ts 55 bring 
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home all manner of Support and Couucnicuce 
to every one of you. 

This ingemous and ſenſible Repreſenta- 
tion of things, did pretty well pacifie and 


reconcile the Multitude, the Senate too 
having granted their Requeſt for an an- 


nual Choice of five Patrons or Protectors of 
ſuch among them as ſhould need Aſliftance, 


which Patrons are now called the Tribunes 


of the People; the two firſt they pitch'd upon 
were Junius Brutus, and Sicinius Vellu- 


tus, the Prime Authors of that Apoſtacy. 


'The City being thus united, the Com- 


mons ſtood preſently to their Arms, and 
follow'd their Commanders to the War 
with great alacrity. As for Marcizs, though 
he was not alittle vext himſelf to fee the 


Populace prevail ſo far, and get Ground 
of the Senators, and might obſerve many 


other Patriciaus have the ſame diſlike of 
their late Conceſſions, yet he beſought 


them after all not to yield at leaſt to the 


common People in that Zeal and For- 
wardneſs they now ſhew'd for their Coun- 
try's Service, but make it evidently appear 
that they were ſuperior to them, not ſo 
much for their Power and Riches, as 
their heroick Minds and noble Refoin- 


2 Doe 
ans Le- 
gige Co- 
rioli. 


tions. ey mW | 
The Romans were now at War with 

2 Nation calld the Yol/erans, whoſe prin- 
cipal Seat or City of the greateſt OT 
an 
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and Eminence was that of Corioli; when 
therefore Comiuius the Conſul had inve- 
ſted this important Place, the reſt of the 
Vol{tians, fearing it ſhould be taken, mu- 


ſter d up whatever Force they could 


make from all Parts, in order to relieve 
it, deſigning to give the Romans Battel 
before the City, and ſo attack them on 
both Sides: Cominius, to avoid this In- 


convenience, divided his Army, march- 


ing himſelf with one Body to encounter 


_ thoſe Yol/tians that made towards him 


from without, and leaving Titus Larcius 


(the braveſt Roman of his time) to com- 
mand the other, and ſtill carry on the 
Siege. Thoſe within Corioli deſpiſing now 


the Smallneſs of that Number, made a 
brisk Sally upon them, wherein they pre- 
voail'd at firſt, and purſu'd the Romans in- 


to their Trenches : Here it was that Mar 


cius flying out with a ſlender Company, 


and cutting thoſe in Pieces that were 


neareſt and did firſt engage him, oblig'd 


the other Aſſailants to flacken the Speed 


ny were making to fall on, and then 
with a ſtrong forcible Cry, did as 1: were 
found in the Romans to renew the Skir- 


muſh ; for he was a Man (that which Cato 


require in a Warriour) not only dreadful 


to meet with in the Field by reaſon of 


his Hand and Stroke, but inſupportable 
to an Enemy for the very Tone and Ac- 


Cent 
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cent of his Voice, and the ſole Terror of 


his Aſpect. Divers of his own Party then 


rallying and making up to him, the Ene- 
mies ſoon retreated for fear of a ſmarter 
Onſet from thoſe they had but now 
routed : But Marcus, not content to ſee 

them draw off and retire, preſs'd hard 


upon the Rear, and drove them, as they 
Aled away in haſte, to the very Gates of 


their City; where perceiving, the Re- 


mans to fall back from the purſuit, beaten 


off by a multitude of Darts 


ur'd in upon 


them from the Walls, and that none of | 
his Followers had the hardineſs to think | 
of falling in pell-mell among the Runa- 

gates, or forcing an Entrance into the | 

City, which had a ſtrong Garriſon arm'd 
at all Points, and ready to give them a | 


warm reception; he was however inſtant 


with, and did mightily encourage them 


by his Words and Actions, crying out, 
That Fortune had now ſet open Corioli, 
not ſo much to ſhelter the Vanquiſh'd, as 


to receive the Conquerors; which he had | 
no ſoonerſpoken, but ſeconded by a few | 


that were willing to venture with him, he 
bore along the Crowd, and made good 
his paſſage, and thruſt himſelf into the 


Gate through the midſt ofthem, no body 


daring to reſiſt or ſuſtain the violence of 
his firſt Impreſſions; but after he had look d 
well about him, and could diſcern but a 


very 5 
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very ſmall number of Aſſiſtants who had 
flipt in to engage in that hazardous ſer- 
vice, and ſaw that Friends and Enemies 
were now minzled together, he was ſaid 
| to commence a Combat within the Town, 
wherein he perform'd the moſt extraordi- 
nary and incredible things, as well for the * 
Mightineſs of his Force, as the Nimbleneſs 
of his Motion, and the Audacity of his 
Mind, breaking thoroughallhe madeanyat- 
tempts upon, conſtraining ſome toſhift for 
themſelves in the fartheſt corners of the 
City, and others to throw down their 
Weapons, as deſpairing they ſhould b 
|| able to oppoſe him. By all which he gave 
' Titus Larcius a fair occaſion to bring in 
the reſt of the Romans with eaſe and 
fafety. 3 . 
Corioli being thus ſurpriz?d and taken, Corioli 
dhe greater part of the Soldiers fell pre- len. 
ſently to — and pillage it, and were 
| employ'd ſtill in Rapine, or carrying off 
their Booty: that which Marcius was 
highly offended at, and reproach'd them 
| for it as a diſhonourable and unworthy 
thing, that when the Conſul and their 
Fellow-Citizens had now perhaps encoun- = 
tred the other Yo//ce:ans, and were hazard- : 
ing their Lives in Battel, they ſhould baſe- 


| Iy miſ-ſpend the time in running up and 
down for Pelf and Treaſure, and under a 
pretence of enriching themſelves, * 
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the preſent Jeopardy ; yet for all he could 
alledge, there were not many that would 
leave plundering for a Share in Glory : 
Putting himſelf chen at the head of thoſe 


generous Spirits that were ſtill ready to 


deſerve well, he took that road where the 


Conſul's Army had march'd before him, 


often exciting his Companions, and be- 


ſeeching them as they went along, That 


they would not falter and give out; pray- 
ing often to the Gods too, that he might 


be ſo happy as to arrive before the Fight 
was over, and come ſeaſonably up to aſſiſt 
Cominius, and partake in the peril of that 


8. SK 


It was cuſtomary with the Romans of 
that Age, when they ſtood in Battel-Array, 


and were now taking up their Bucklers, 


and girding their Gowns about them, to 


make at the ſame time an unwritten Will 


or meer verbal "Teſtament, and to name 
who ſhould be their Heirs in the hearing 


of three or four Witneſſes: In this poſture 


did Marcius find them at his arrival, the 


Enemy being advanc'd within view. 


a {mall Train; but when he haſtil 
up to the Conſul with an Air of Gi 
in his looks, giving him his hand, and | 
recounting to him how the City had wow 
5 taken ; | 


They were not alittle diſorder'd by his 
firſt appearance, ſeeing him all over bloody 


and ſweating as he was, and attended with 


] 
ladnels 


made 
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taken ; when they ſaw Cominius alſo em- 
brace and ſalute Marc:nus upon that diſ- 


courſe, then every one took heart afreſh, 


and both ſuch as were near enough to hear 
the Relation of his Succeſs, and thoſe that, 


being at a greater diſtance, could only 
gueſs what had happen'd by the manner 


of their greeting, beſought the Conſul 
with a loud Voice, that he would lead 
them on to engage the Enemy; but before 


he did that, Marcius deſird to know of 


him, how the Volſcians had diſpos'd the 


Order of their Battalia, where they had 


plac'd the Men of Mettle, and the more 


{tout and pugnacious part of their whole 
Army; who anſwering, That he took thoſe 


Troops of the Autiates in the middle Rank 


to be their prime Warriors, and that would 


yield to none for Proweſs and Bravery: Let 


ne then demand and obtain of you, ſays 


Marcius, that I may be directly confronted 
to theſe daring People. The Conſul then 
tavour'd him in that Requeſt, admiring 


much the forward neſs and ardour of his 


Mind; when the Conflict was begun b 
darting at each other, and Marcius ſal- 
hy d out before the reſt, the Vant-guard 
of the Yolſtians was not able to make head 
againſt him; For whereſoever he fell in, he 
per broke their Ranks, and made a 
Lane through them; but the Parties turn- 
| ing again, and encloſing him on each fide 
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— joyn d with them in the purſuit; 
= An manner defeated, a 


Maretur, with a numerous Aſſembly of 
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with their Weapons, the Conſul, who ob. 
ſerv'd the danger he was in, diſpatch'd 
ſome of the choiceſt Men he had for his 
ſpeedy Reſcue. The Diſpute then grow- 
ing warm and ſharp about Marcius, and 
many falling dead in a little ſpace, the Ro. 
mans bore ſo hard upon the Enemies, and 
preſsd them with ſuch Violence, that 
they were forc'd atlength-toabandon their 
Stations, and to quit the Field; and going 
now to proſecute the Victory, they be- 


ſought Marciuc, tir d out with his Toik, _ 


and faint and heavy through the loſs of 

Blood, that he would retire himſelf to the 
Camp; but he replying, that Wearineſs 
was a thing which did not befit Conque- 


Th? Vol the reſt of the YVol/ezan Army was in like 
cat multitude being 
flain, -and no leſs taken. The day after, 
other Perſons, appearing at the Conful's 
Tent, he mounted upto his Chair of State, 
and having render'd ali due Gratulation 
and Acknowledgment to the Gods for the 
prop erity of that Enterprize, he applies 
imfelf immediately to Marcius, and firſt 
of all he made an admirable Panegyrick 
upon his rare Exploits, which he had part- 
ly been an Eye-witneſs of himfelf in the 
late Battel, and had partly known from the 
Teſtimony of T. Lartius reporting what 
had been done at the Siege and * 
orioli. 
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Corioli. And then he requir'd him to chuſe The tenth 


aTenth part of all the Treaſure, and Horſes, 5% of * 
and Captives, that had fallen into their fer'd ro 


to others; beſide which, he made him the 


Preſent of a goodly Horſe with Trappings 
and Military Ornaments, as a Mark and 
Cognizance of his ſignal Forcitude ; which 
being highly applauded by the whole Army, 
Marcius ſtept forth and declar d his thank- 
ful acceptance of that ſingle Horſe, and how 


ertreanliy ſatisfied he was with the Praiſe 
and Elogy which his General had vouch- 


ſafed to beftow upon him; but as for other 
things, which he look'd upon rather as 
mercenary Accruements, than any ſigni- 
fications of Honour, he did wave them He nobiy 
all, and ſhould be content that his propor- 2 es 
tion of ſuch Rewards might not exceed — 


that of the meaneſt Soldier: I hnue only, 


lays he, one ſingular Grace to beg, and this, | 
Ser, I hope you will not deny me. There 
was acertain hoſpitable andcourteous Friend 


of mine among the Volſcians, a Perſon of 
great Probity and Virtue, who is mow be- 
came a Priſoner, and from the Veglth aud 


Freedom wherein be lib'd, reduc'd to Po- 


' werty and preſent Servitude ; the Man has 
fallen under many Misfor tunes, but he would 
think it a ſufficient Deliverance, if my la- 


terceſſion ſhall redeem him from this one -at 
leaſt, that he MAY nat be fold .AS 4 —_— 
5 7)... 
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Slave. Now ſo handſoma Refuſal in Mar- 
cius, was follow'd ſtill with louder Accla- 
mations, than the Conſul's Offer had been 
+ before; and he had many more Admirers 


of that generous Reſolution. whereby he 
conquer'd Avarice, than of the warlike 
Stoutneſs he had ſhewn in ſubduing Ene- 
mies; for thoſe very Perſons who did con- 

ceive ſome Envy and Deſpight, to fee him 
thus infinitely honour'd, could not chuſe 
then but acknowledge, that he was worthy 


to re eive the greateſt things, even for 


his nobly declining the reception of them; 
and they were more deeply in love with 
that Virtue of his, which made him de- 


ſpiſe ſo many fair Advantages, than anyof 
his former Actions, whereby he did ſo well 


deſerve they ſhould be conferr'd on him; 


for it is much more commendable to be 
dexterous and skilful in the uſe of Riches, 


than of Arms; and yet a Man ſhall have 
higher Veneration ſtill, who does not want 
or deſire Mony, than he that underſtands 
how to uſe and employ it as he ought. 


When the noiſe of Approbation and 


Applauſe ceaſed, Cominius turning to 
the Company : There zs no Was ſays he, 
HFellow-Soldters, ts force andobtrude thoſe 


other Gifts of ours, on 4 Perſon who ſeems 
70 be above ſuch Gratuities, and is ſo un- 
Willing to accept them; let us therefore give 
him that which is ſo proper, and is Js 
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File to the Service he has dove, that le can 
not well reject it; let us paſs a Vote, I 
mean, That he ſhall hereafter be call d 
Coriolanus, «leſs you think that his p.r- 
fornance at Corioli has it ſelf prevented us 
in decreeing him the privilege of that Ti- 2 
le. Hence therefore he came to acquire his anus: 
third name of Coriolauus : By which it 15 0 
manifeſt, that Caius was a perſonal proper“ 
Name, that the ſecond or Surname of Mar- 
cius, was a Name in common to his Houſe 
nnd Family, and that the third Roman Ap- 
pellative was a peculiar note of diſtinction, 
drawn afterwards and impos'd either from 
ſome particular Fact, or Fortune, or Sig- 
nature, or Virtue of him that bore it; for 
thus alſo the Grecians in old time, were 
Wont to fix an additional Character on 
their great Men, for any famous Atchieve- 
ment, ſuch as Softer, that is, a Pre ſer ver, 
and Callinicus, one renowned for his Victo- 
rzes ; or to expreſs ſomething remarkable 
in their ſhape and figure, as Phy/con, a 
_ Gorge-Belly, and Cyprus, Eagle-nos'd ; 
and then upon the account of their Virtue 


| and Kindneſs, as Euergetes, a Benefator, 

„ andPhzladelphus, a lover of his Brethren ; 
or becauſe of their unuſual Felicity and 
good Fortune, as Eudæmon, the proſpe- 

- Tous, or happy, an Epithete given to the 
ſecond Prince of the Race of Battus; yea, 

- and ſeveral Monarchs have had Names ap- 
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propriated to them in reproach and mocke. 


ry, as Antigonus that of Doſon, or one that 
War liberal only in the future, ſince he did 


always promiſe, but never came to per- 


formance ; and Prolemy, who was ſtyl'd 


Lamyrus, for the fond Opinion he had of 
bis own Wit and Plea ſuntne ſr, which latter 
kind of Denomination, by way of Rall. 
lery, the Romans did very much delight 
in; for one of the Metelli was ſurnam'd by 
them Diadamatus, becauſe he had for 2 


long time together walk*d about with his 


many pair of Gladiators, within a few days 


after his Father's Deach; the haſte and mag · 


they term Proculuc; but if after his de- 


nificence of which Proviſion, was thought 


very ſtrange and extraordinary for ſo ſhort 
a time. There are ſome that even at this 
day derive their Names from certain ca- 
ſual incidents at their Nativity; one for 


Inſtance, who happens to be born when 
his Father is abroad in a foreign Country, 


ceͤaſe, they ſtyle him Poſthamms ; and when 


two Twins come into the World, where- 
of one dies at the Birth, the ſurviver of 
them is call'd Vopiſcus ; nay, they uſe to 


denominate 


Head bound up, by reaſon of an Ulcer in 
mr ef 
Another of the ſame Family they call'd 
Celer, i. e. the ſwift or nimble, for that 

expedition and difpatch he made to pro- 
cure them a Funeral Entertainment of ſo 
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denominate not only their Glas and Ni- 


gers, that is, Men of a pimpled or ſwar- 
thy Viſage, but their Cæci and Claudii, the 


blind and the lame, from ſuch corporal 


Blemiſnes and Defects; thus wiſely ac- 
cuſtoming their People not to reckon ei- 
ther the loſs of Sight, or any other bodily 
Misfortune, as a matter of ignominy and 
 difgrace to them, but that they ſhould an- 
ſwer to ſuch Names without ſhame or con- 
fuſion, no otherwiſe than the moſt fami- 
liar and Civil Compellations : But to treat 
of theſe things is not ſo proper to the Ar- 
gument I have now in hand. i 


Ihe War againſt the Folſciaus was no 
ſooner at an end, but the pop 
bunes and factious Orators fell again to 
revive domeſtick Troubles, and raiſe ano- 
ther Sedition, without any new cauſe of 


ular Tri- 


_ Complaint or juſt Grievance to proceed 


upon; but thoſe very miſchiefs that did 


unavoidably enſue from their former dif- 


ferences and conteſts, were then made uſe 
of as a ground and pretence to quarrel 


with the Nobility: The greateſt part of 
their Arable Land had been left unfown 


md without tillage, and the time of War 


allowing them no means or leiſure to fetch 
in Proviſion from other Countries, there 
was an extream ſcarcity of things in Rome: 


The Movers of the People then obſerving 


chat there was neither Corn brought into 
5 3 
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the Market, or if there had been Grain to 
ſupply them, yet they wanted Mony to 
buy it, began to calummate the Wealthy 


with falſe Stories, and whiſper it about, as 


if they, out of an old grudge, and to re- 


venge themſelves, had purpoſely contrived 


came an Embaſſie from the Yel/:tranz, who 


ny of the Natives, and made ſuch havock 


opportunely for the preſent {tate of their 


{9 


it thus, to bring a Famine upon them. | 
While theſe things were in agitation, there 


1 


delivered up their City to the Romans, | 
deſiring that they would ſend ſome new 
Inhabitants to people it, inaſmuch as a late 
Peſtilential Diſeaſe had ſwept away ſo ma- 


and deſtruction among them, that there 

was hardly a tenth part remaining of their 

whole Community. Now this {ad neceſ- 
ſity of the Velitrani, was confider'd by the 

more prudent ſort as a ſeaſonable relief un- 
to themſelves, and ſeemed to happen very 


Affairs; for not only the dearth of Victualss 
had made it needful to eaſe and unburden 
the City of its ſuperfluous Members, but 
they were in hope alſo at the ſame time, 
by this means to ſcatter and diſſolve 
the Faction which now threatned them, 
through a purgation and diſcharge of the 
more reſtleſs and inflam'd Party, that like 

a redundancy of morbid Humours, put 
them all into ſo dangerous a Ferment. Such 
as theſe therefore the Conſuls ſingled out 


.A. 
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to ſupply the deſolation at Felitræ, and 
gave notice to others that they ſhould be 


ready to march againſt the Volſcians, which 


was politickly deſign'd to prevent inteſtine 


Broils, by employing them abroad. And 
there was ſome reaſon to preſume, that 


when as well the Rich, as the Poor, thoſe 
of the Plebeian ſide, and the Patrician 


Intereſt, ſhould be mingled again in the 


ſame Army, and the ſame Camp, and en- 
gage in one common Service and Jeopar- 
dy for the Publick, it would mutually 
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diſpoſe them to reconciliation and friend- _ 


| after a more ſweet and benign faſhion with 
each other. 8 


ſnip, and to live upon gentler terms, and 


But Sicinius and Brutus, a couple of Se- 


ditious Tribunes, did preſently interpoſe 


here, crying out, That the Conſuls went 
about to diſguiſe the moſt cruel and barba- 

rous action in the world, under that ſo mild 
and plauſible name of a Colony, for no o- 
ther end, but that they might precipitate 
ſo many poor Citizens, as it were, into the 
ay f of Perdition, by removing them 
to ſettle in an infectious Air, and a Place 
that was covered with noiſome Carkafles, 

and ſending them to ſojourn, not only un- 

der a ſtrange Deity, but an angry and re- 
vengeful Genius; and then, as if it would 
| Not ſatisfie their hatred, to deſtroy ſome 


by hunger, and expoſe othersto the mer- 
| — a 
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y of a Plague, they moſt proceed to in- 
Sites W in 12 War of their 
own chuſing; that all other Calamities 
might fall upon the City at once, becauſe 
it did refuſe to bear that of being any lon- 
ger in ſlavery to the Rich. 
By which kind of Diſcourſes, the People 

were ſo fill'd with Averſion and Inſolence, 
that none of them would appear upon 

the Conſular Summons to be liſted for 
the War, and they did as little reliſh the 
Propoſal for a new Plantation: This put 
the Senate into ſuch perplexity, that it was 
utterly at a loſs what to ſay or do. But 
Marciut, who began now to ſwell and bear 
| himſelf higher than ordinary, and to take 
more Spirit and Confidence from his noble 
Actions, being admired too by the beſt 
and greateſt Men of Rome, did openly op- | 
poſe the Harangues and Practices of theſe | 
popular Incendiaries; ſo that in ſpite of 
them a Colony was diſpatch'd to Veli: 
#2; thoſe that were choſen by Lot being 
oblig'd to depart and repair thither upon 
high Penalties ; but when he ſaw them ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in refuſing to Inroll them- 
{elves for the Volſcian Service, Marcus 
then muſter'd up his own Clients, and as 
3 many others as could be wrought upon by 
Coriola- Perſwaſion; and with theſe he made an 
mY ib inroad into the Territories of the Auti- 
Antiates. ærer, Where finding a conſiderable Quanti- 
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ty of Corn,and lighting upon much Booty 
both of Cattel and Priſoners, he reſerv d no- 
thing for himſelf in private, but return'd 
ſafe and empty to Rome, while thoſe that 
ventur'd out with him were ſeen loaded 
with rich Pillage, and driving their Prey 
before them; which made the reſt that 
ſtaid at home repent of their Perverſe- 
neſs, and envy ſuch as had ſped ſo well by 
the Enterprize ; yea, and to be aggrieved 
and repine at Marcius, and the Power 
and Reputation he ſtill got, as that which 
did encreaſe and riſe only to the lefſlen- 
ing and ruin of the Peoples Intereſt. It H: Hand: 
was not long after that he ſtood for the —__ 
Conſulſhip, when the People however pp. 
did relent and incline to favour him, as 
being ſenſible what a Shame it would be 
to repulſe and affront a Man of his Family 
and Courage, and that too after he had 
| done them fo many fignal Services, and 
been the Author of 10 much good and be- 
nefit to the Publick ; for it was the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe that pretended to Offices 
and Dignities among them, to ſollicite and 
careſs the People at their General Aſſem- 
blies, clad only in a looſe Gown, without 
any Coat under it, either to promote their 
2 the better, by ſuing in ſuch 
an humble Habit, or that ſuch as had re- 
| cev'd Wounds, might thus more readily 
_ demonſtrate the viſible Tokens of * 
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Preſents had no ſooner ſhewn what in- 
fluence they had, and what Parties they 
cou'd make for chuſing Magiſtrates, but 
the ſame practice came to attempt their 
Tribunals, and even attack their Camps, 
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| Fortitude: For it was not from any Su- 


{picion the People then had of Bribery and 
Corruption, that they required ſuch as 
did petition them to appear ungirt and o- 
pen without any cloſe Garment; for it 
was much later, and many Ages after this, 
that buying and ſelling crept in at their 


Flections, and Mony was an ingredient 


in the Publick Suffrages; but Gifts and 


till by hiring the Valiant, and enſlaving I. 


ron to Silver, it grew Maſter of the State, 


and turn'd their Commonwealth into 2 
Monarchy; for it was well and truly ſaid 
by him, who did athrm, That the Perſon | 
who began to give Trea:s and Largeſſesto | 
thePeople, was he that firſt depriv'd themof | 
their Strength and Power; but the Miſchief 


it ſeems ſtole ſecretly in, and by li:tle and 


little, not being preſently diſcern'd and 
taken notice of at Rome; for it is not cer- 


rainly known who the Man was that did 


there firſt either bribe the Citizens, or cor- 


rupt the Bench; but in Athens it is ſaid, 
that Anitus the Son of Authemion, was 


the firſt that gave Mony to the Judges, to- 


ward the latter end of the Peloponneſian | 
War, he being then accus'd of Treache- | 
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ry, for delivering up the Fort of Pylus; 
while thoſe of the pure golden kind did as 
yet preſide and give Sentence in the Ra- 


man Courts: Marcius therefore, as the Fa- 
ſmon of Pretenders was, laying open the 
Sars and Gaſhes that were ſtill extant in 


dis Body, from thoſe innumerable Skirmi- 
ſhes and Conflicts wherein he had ſucceſ- 


fively engag d, and always ſignalizd himſelf 


| for ſeventeen Years together; they had a 
certain reverence for his Virtue, and told 
cne another, that they ought in common 


Modeſty to create him Conſul; but when 
the Day of Election was now come, and 
Marcius appear'd at the Place where they 


were to give their Votes, with a pompous 
Train of Senators attending him, and all 


the Patricians did manifeſtly expreſs a grea- 
ter Concern, and acted more vigorouſly 
in this Particular, than they had ever done 


be fore on the like occaſion; the Commons 
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then fell off again from all the kindneſs they 


had conceiv'd for him, and inſtead of their 
late Benevolence, were carried to Indigna- 
tion and Envy on the ſudden; the Malignity 
of which Paſſions was affiſted too, by the 


general Fear they were in; that if a Man, 


who was clearly to have the Senate govern, 
and was ſo mightily reſpected by the No- 


bles, ſhould be inveſted with all the Power _ 


which that Office would give him, he might 


| employittotheir Prejudice, andutterlyde- 
5 prive 
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prive the People of that Liberty whih 

was yet left them: Being therefore ſo ill 
affected, and reaſoning thus among them- 

He ig re- ſelves, in concluſion, they rejected Mar. 
ded. cius; but when two other Perſons were 
declared Conſuls, the thing was taken ve- 


Ty heinouſly by the Senate, as reckoning 
that the Indignity of ſuch a {lurr, did re- 

flect rather upon it ſelf than Marcius, who | 
for his Part was more ſenſibly nettled at 
their Proceeding, and cou'd not bear that 
Diſgrace with any Temper of Patience, 


baving commonly uſed himſelf to follow 3 


the more wrathful and ſtickling Motions 
of the Soul, as if there were ſomewhat of 
Grandeur and Bravery in thoſe Tranſports, 
without a due Mixture of that Gravity and 
Meekneſs which are the Effects of Reaſon | 
and Diſcipline, and Virtues ſo neceſſary 
for Civil Conduct, and not confidering 
that whoever undertakes to manage Pub- | 
lick Buſmeſs, and converſe with Men, | 
ſhould above all things avoid Opiniateneſs 
and Pertinacy in his own way, which (as 
Plato ſpeaks) belong to the Family of 80 
ütude, and become a Lover of that Fr - 
bearance, and thoſe enduring Qualities 
that are ſo much derided by ſome ridicu- 
lous Perſons ; whereas Marcius being plain 
and artleſs, but ever rigid and inflexible, 


and ſtrongly perſwaded, that to prevail and EZ 


vanquiſh all he had to do with, was the 
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proper work of Fortitude, and not rather 
a Weakneſs and effeminacy of Mind,which 
- puſhes out Fury from within, like the Swel- 
ling of a bruiſed and painful Part, flung a- 
way in great Diſorder, and bitterly en- 
rag d 1 the People Thoſe alſo of the 
young ſparkiſh Gallants, that did moſt flou- 
Tiſh and flutter it in the City, upon the 
ſcore of their Noble Birth, as they had 
been always marvellouſty devoted to his 
Intereſt, ſo adhering to him at that time, 
and unhappily preſent when he was thus 
ſlighted, did by their Refentments and 
Condolence much aggravate the Baffle, 
and blow up his heat into a Flame; for he 
was not only their Captain and Leader, 
but a kind Inſtructor of the Roman Gen- 
tlemen, when they went out with him, as 
to all that did belonguntothe art of War; 
and taught them a true virtuous Emulati- 
on, how they ſhou' d mutually exalt, and 
without Envy extoll one another for any 
brave Atchievement. * 
In the midſt of theſe Diſtempers, a great 4 rar 
deal of Corn happenꝰd to come into Rome, ic 
2 eonſiderable part whereof had been 5roughr'ro 
brought up into Italy, which was equalld eme. 
by another Stock ariſing from Syracuſe, as 
2 Preſent from Gels, the King of Szcily; 
mnſomuch that many began now to hope 
well of their Affairs, ſuppoſing the City by 
| this Means wou'd be deliver'd at once 
both of its Want and Diſcord. A C _ 


Coriola- 


Speech 4 
Le 4. Traitors to the Senate, and alledging that 
Aributed by ſuch mean and fooliſh Gratifications, 


Peak. they did nothing elſe but cheriſh thoſe ill 
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ple came flocking about the Senate-houſe, 
and did there eagerly attend the Iſſue of 


that Deliberation, as expecting that the 
Market-Rates wou'd be more gentle and 
eaſie for that whi h ſhou'd be expos'd to 


ſale, and alſo that which was ſent in as 
a Gift ſhou d come on free-coſt, and be 


diſtributed gratis among them; for there 


were ſome within who advis'd the Senate 
thus to moderate the Price of one, and 


I give ſuch Orders for the Diſpoſal of the 1 


other. But Marcius ſtanding up, did 


ſharply inveigh againſt thoſe who ſpoke in 


favour of the Multitude, calling them flat- 
terers of the baſe Rabble, but down-right 


Seeds of Boldneſs and Petulan e that had 


beenſown among the People againſt them- 
ſelves, and to their own Prejudice, which | 


they ſhou'd have done wellto obſerve and 
ſtifle at their firſt Appearance, and not 


have ſuffer'd the Plebeians to grow ſo 
ſtrong, by giving ſuch Authority to their 
Tribunes; for now they were become for- 


midable, thro? a Compliance with their hu- 


maour in all they did demand and inſiſt up- 
on, and for want of conſtraining them to 


any thing which was contrary t their own 
Will; ſo that living, as it were, in a 
= 2 he chy; 


V 
cil therefore being preſently held, the Peo- 
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chy, they wou' d no longer obey the Con- 
ſuls, or acknowledge any ſuperior Magi- 
ſtrate, but the Heads and Leaders of their 
on Faction. And when things are come 
do ſuch a paſs, for us to ſit here, and decree 
Largeſſes and Dividends for them, like 
thoſe Grec:ans where the Populice is ſu- 
pream and abſolute, What wou'd it be 
elſe, ſays he, but to foſter and ſupply their 
Stubbornneſs for the common Ruin of us 
all? For ſure they will not look upon theſe 
L iiberalities as a Reward of publick Service, 
which themſelves know they have fo oft 
deſerted; nor yet of thoſe Apoſtacies and 
Departures from us, whereby they did o- 
penly renounce and betray their Country, 
and much leſs of the Calumnies and Slan- 
ders they have been always ſo ready toen- 
tertain, againſt the juſt and honourable 
Proceedings of this Senate, but will ra- 
ther conclude, that a Bounty, which ſeems 
| to have no other viſible Cauſe or Rea- 
fon, muſt needs be the Effect of our 
Fear and Flattery ; ſo that hoping we ſhall 
29 50 on to yield and condeſcend ſtill to any 
further Submiſſions, which may ſerve to 
pacifie and gain them, they will come to 
no end of their Diſobedience, nor ever 
ceaſe from Riots and Uproars, and ſedi- 
tous Practices. It is therefore a direct mad- 
neſs in us to be ſo tame and coming, as 
| we have hitherto ſhewn ne ſelves ; nay, 
2 
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if wehad but the Wiſdom and Reſolution. 
which becomes thoſe of our Rank and Or- 
der, we ſhould never reſt till we had re- 
triev'd that Tribunitian Power they have 
extorted from us, as being a plain Subver- 


ſion of the Conſulſhip, and a perpetual 


Ground of Separation in our City, that is 


ng longer one as heretofore, but has there- 


by-receiv'd ſuch a Wound and Rupture, 


as, for ought I can foreſee, is never likely. 


to cloſe and unite again, or ſuffer us to be 


of a joynt Body and the ſame Mind, and 
ſo much in our right Wits as to leave 
heightening our own Diſtempers, and be- 


ing a Plague and Torment to each other. 


Marcins, diſcourſing many things to 
this Purpoſe, did ſtrangely inſpire the brick 
Youngſters with the ſame furious Senti- 


ments, and had almoſt all the wealthy on 


Perſon their City had, that wasboth 
inſuperable by Force and above Flattery ; 


but ſome of the more grave and elderly 
ſort did oppoſe him herein, ſuſpect- 
ing the ill Conſequence of his Procedure, 


as indeed there came no good of it; for 
the Tribunes that were preſent at this Con- 


ſultation, perceiving how the Progete of 
them, 


Marcius took and carried it againſ 
ran out into the Croud with Exclamations, 


calling on the Plebeians to ſtand together, 


and come in to their Aſſiſtance. The 
On _ Aſſembly 


his fide, who cry'd him up as the only | 


| 


| 


| 
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Aſſembly then being grown tumultuous; 
and the Sum of what Marcin had ſpoken 
having been reported to them, the Rab- 
ble fell into ſuch a Rage, that they were 
ready to break in upon the Senate; but The pes 
the Tribunes prevented that, by laying all 27 7/7 
the blame on Corzolanns, whom therefore -\ As 
they cited by their Meſſengers to come 
before them, and give an Account of his 
late violent Oration ; and when he con- 
temptuouſly repuls'd the Officers who 
brought him ſuch a Summons, they came 
preſently themſelves with the Zdz/es, or 
brerkeers ofthe Market, deſigning to carry 
him away by force, and accordingly began 
to lay hold on his Perſon; but the Nobi- 
lity ſtriking in to his reſcue, did not only 
thruſt off the Tribune, but alſo beat the 
Ædiles that were their Seconds in the 
Quarrel; and then the Night approaching, 
put an end to their preſent Scuffle. But 
V ſoonas it was Day, the Conſuls obſery- 
ing the People to be highly exaſperated, 
and that they ran from all Quarters, and 
met together in the Market- place, were 
_ afraid for the whole City, leſt the Buſineſs 
ſhou'd come to a general Uproar ; ſo that 


| 


convening the Senate afreſh, they deſir d 
them to adviſe how by gentle Speeches, 
and more benign Edicts, they might beſt 
qualifie and compoſe that incenſed Multi- 
| tude: For if they did wiſely: conſider the 
T 
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that it was no longer time to ſtand upon 
Terms of Reputation, and that the mat- 
ter of this Conteſt was not a meer point 
of Glory, but that ſuch a tickliſh and 


critical Conjuncture did oblige them to 
kind Methods, and require temperate and 


good-natur'd Counſels. The Majority 


therefore of the Senators ſubmitting to 
new Meaſures and a milder Sentence, the 
Conſuls proceeded to beſpeak and pacifie 


the People in the beſt manner they were 


able, anſwering gently to ſuch Imputati- 


ons and Charges as had been caſt upon the 


Senate, and uſing much Tenderneſs and 


Modeſty in thoſe Admonitions and Re- 


proofs they gave them for their late exorbi- 


tant Demeanor. And as for a Supply of 
the Market with Proviſions, or the mode- 


rate and reaſonable Rates of what ſhou'd 
be there expos'd to fale, they ſaid, there 


upon that Subject. When a great part of 


ſhou'd be no difference at all between them 


the Commonalty was grown cool, and it 


appear'd from their orderly and peaceful 
Audience, that they had been wrought 


upon, and very much appeas'd by what 


Was ſpoken, the Tribunes ſtanding up, 
d in the name of the People, that 


declar 
ſince the Senate was pleas'd to act ſoberly, 


and do them Reaſon, they likewiſe ſhou'd 


be ready to condeſcend in all things that 


were 
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State of Things, they muſt needs find 
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were fair and equitable on their fide ; 


however they did peremptorily inſiſt that 
Marcius ſhou'd give in his Anſwer to the 
ſeveral Particulars he was accus'd of; as 
firſt, whether he cou'd deny that he did 
inveſtigate and provoke the Senate to con- 
found the Government, and diſſolve the 
Authority of the People; and in the next 


. 
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place, if being call'd to account for it, ge 


did not inſolently flight and diſobey their 
Summons; and laſt of all, whether by the 


Blows and other publick Afronts given to 


the M4zles, he did not, as much as in him 


lay, introduce and commence a Civil War, 
and become a Leader to the reſt of the 


| 2 to take up Arms one againſt ano- 
V * 


Now theſe Articles were brought in a- 


gainſt him with a Deſign either to humble 


Marcus, and make it appear he was one 
ok a mean Spirit, if contrary to his Nature 


he ſhould now court and careſs the Peo- 


pie; or, if he did ſtill maintain the uſual 


aughtineſs of his Mind, (which they did 


rather hope and expect, as gueſſing right- 


| 8 at the Man) he might work up their 


Choler to ſuch a height, that they ſhould 
remain implacable, and never more to be 


reconciled to him. 


He came therefore as it were to make 


| his Apology, and clear himſelf from the 
Impeachment; in * belief the People 


kept 
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kept ſilence, and gave him a quiet hear. 


ing: Bur when, inſtead of the ſubmiſſive | 
and deprecatory Language was expected 
from him, he began to uſe not only an 
offenſive kind of freedom, wherein he 
ſcem'd rather to accuſe than apologize; 
but, as well by the tone and fierceneſs of 
his Voice, as the ſtern and fearleſs Air of 
his Countenance, did demonſtrate a ſe- 


curity that was not far from diſdain an 
_ contempt of them; the whole multitude 


then was ruffled and incens'd to pur- 


poſe, and gave ſufficient indication of 


their uneaſineſs and diſguſt, and that they 


cou'd no lenger endure the Pride and 


Arrogance of ſuch a ſcornful Orator ; 


| = 3 Her eupon Sicmills, the moſt hardy and 


bane pro- violent of all their Tribunes, after a little 


nung Private Conference with the reſt of his 


Sentenceof 


7,2: Collegues, did ſolemnly pronounce before 
£«inſt Co- them all, that Marcius was condemn'd to 

riclanus. die by the Tribunes of the People, and 
without more ado, bid the AÆadiles hurry 
bim up to the Tarpeian Rock, and pre- 


ſently throw him headlong from that 


Pre-1pice ; but when they, in compliance 
with their Order, came to ſeize upon his 


Body, the Action did appear horrible and 


ws but the Patricians being wholly beſide 


themſelves, and infinitely affected with it, 
began to cry aut for help; and while — 


inſolent to many even of the Plebeian Par- 
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made uſe of their Hands to hinder the Ar- 
reſt, and ſurrounding Marcius, got him 
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in among them, others ſtretcht out theirs 
unto the Multitude, beſeeching them that 


they would not proceed to ſuch furious 
Extremities; but in ſo great a hurly-burly 
and tumult there was no good to be done 


by words and out- cries, till at length the 
Friends and Acquaintance of the Tribunes, 
_ wiſely perceiving how impoſſible it would 


be to carry off Marcius to 8 


without much bloodſhed and flaughter of 


the Nobiliry, perſwaded them to take off 


that which was unuſual and odious there: 
in, and that they would not diſpatch him 


by ſuch a ſudden Violence, or without 


regular Proceſs, and the due Forms of 
Juſtice, but refer what did concern the 

Life of ſo eminent a Perſon to the gene- 
ral Suffrage of the People : Sicinius then, 
after a little ſober pauſe, turning to the 


| Patricians, demanded what their meanin 


was thus forcibly to reſcue Marcius out o 
the Peoples hands, as they were going to 


niſh him for ſuch high Miſdemeanours : 


Vhen i: was replied by them on the othet 


| fide, and the Queſtion put, Yea rather 
how came it into your mind? and what is 


it you deſign, thus to hale one of the chief 


and the worthieſt Men of Rome to ſuch 4 
| barbarous and illegal Execution, and by 


allow him to much as a free Tryal, which 
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is the Right and Privilege of the meaneſt 
Citizen? Very well, faid Sicinius, if that 


be all, it ſhall be no'ground of your Squa- 


blings and factious 


fferences with the 


People, which grants all you require asto 


this particular; namely, that your ſwag- 
gering Hero may be judg'd and ſentenc d 
according to the courſe of Law : And as 


for you, Sir, directing his Speech to Mar- 
cius, we aſſign you the third Term of ju- 


dicature which ſhall next enſue, to make 


your appearance anddefence in, andto try 


and brqught off Marcius in ſafety. 


| During the Interval of that appointment, 

(for the Romans hold their Seſſions ever 
ninth day, which from thence are called 
Nundinæ in Latin) there fell out a War 
with the Autiates, which becauſe it Was | 
like to be of ſome continuance, gave them 
hope they might one way or other elude 
the Judgment, as preſuming the People | 
would become mild and tractable, and 
that their Indignation muſt needs leſſen 

and languiſh by Degrees in ſo long a ſpace, | 


if it did not totally ceaſe while they were 
f œũD—! 


1 * 
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if you can ſatisfie the Roman Citizens of 
your Innocence, who will thoroughly exa- 

mine the Caſe, and then put it to a Vote, 

which ſhall decide your doom, The No- 
blemen were content with ſuch a Truce and 
Reſpite far that time, and gladly return d 
home; having weather d the preſent ſtorm, 
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taken up with the buſineſs of that Enter- 
prize; but when, contrary to expectation, 
they quickly made an agreement with 
thoſe of Antzum, and the Army came 
back to Rome, the Patricians were again 
in great — about the Affair of 
Marcius, and had frequent Meetings and 
Conſultations among themſelves, the Sub- 
ject whereof was, how things might be ſo 
order'd, that they ſhould neither abandon 
him,nor yet give an occaſion to thoſe that 
did influence the People to put them into 
new Diſorders. Now Appius Claudius, 
whom they reckon'd among thoſe Sena- 
tors that were moſt of all averſe to the Po- 
pular Intereſt, made a ſolemn Declara- 

ion, and told them before-hand, that the 
| Senate wou'd utterly deſtroy it ſelf, and 
betray the Government, if they ſhould once 
ſuffer the People to become their Judges, 
aud aſſume the Authority of pronouncing 
| Capital Sentence upon any of the Patri- 
c:ans; but then the moſt aged and moſt 
inclin'd to Popularity did alledge on the 
| Other ſide, and deliver it as their Opinion, 
| that the People wow'dnot be ſo harſhand 
ſevere upon them, as ſome were pleas'd 
to imagine, but rather become more gentle 
and courteous through the conceſſion of 
that Power, ſince it was not their con- 
tempt of the Senate, but the fear of 
eee oo et oY „ being 
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pretend to ſuch a Prerogative of judging, 
the Allowance whereof wou'd be a Teſſi. 
mony of Reſpett, and a Means of Confo- 
lation to them; inſomuch, that at the very 
time of receiving a Lib 
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being defpis'd by it, which made then 


Liberty to Vote in 
theſe Cafes, they would preſently diſmiſs 
and let fall their Animoſities and Diſplea- 


fures. 


When therefore Coriolanns ſaw that the 5 


Senate was in no little pain and ſuſpence 
upon his account, divided as it were be- 
twixt the kindneſs they had for him, and 


dteir apprehenſions from the People, he de- 


ver if I be convicted of it; only, ſays he, 
let what you now mention, be made the 


fir'd to know of the Tribanes, what the 
Crimes were they did intend to charge 


him with, and what the Heads of that In- 
dictment they would oblige him to plead 
to before the People; and being told by 
them, that he was to be impeacht for a 
tyrannical Uſurpation, and that they wou'l 
prove him guilty of deſigning tointrodu:e 


Arbitrary Government: Stepping forth 
hereupon, Let me go then, ſays he, to 


clear my ſelf from that Imputation before 
an Aſſembly of them; and as I do freely 
expoſe my Perſon to any ſort of Cogni- 
2ance. touching this Article, ſo neither will 


F refuſe any kind of Puniſhment whatſoe- 


true Title of my Accuſation, and be ſure 
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you do not falſifie or impoſe upon the Se- 
nate in this matter. When they gave con- 


| | ſent thereto, and promis'd they wou d ſtick 
to that, as the chief ground of their Proſe. 


cution; he came to his Tryal upon theſe 
terms. But the People being met toge- 
ther, the Tribunes, contrary to all former 
pee did exhort and obtain firſt, that 


oices ſhould be given, not according to 


their Hundreds, but their Tribes; by which 
' Inverſion of Order, the indigent and fa- 
ctious Rabble, that had no reſpect for Ho- 
neſty and Juſtice, and wou'd be ſure to 
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carry it by number at the Poll, were to 


have a Precedency in voting before the rich 


and eminent and military ſort of Men, who 


did ſerve and ſupport the publick with 


their Lives and Fortunes: And then in 


the next place, whereas they had engag'd 
to proſecute Marcius upon no other Head 
but that of Tyranny (which cou'd never 
be made out againſt him) they did wave 
and relinquiſh this Plea, and inſtead there- 


of, fell to repeat and aggravate ſome Words 
of his which had been formerly ſpoken in 
the Senafe; as, that he did there oppoſe 
and diſſwade an abatement of the price of 
Corn, but adviſe and encourage them to 
reſume the Tyibuuition Power; adding fur- 


ther, as anew Impeachment, the Diſtribu- 


tion that was made by him of the Spoil and 


| Booty he had taken from the Antiarer, 


when 
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when he over-run their Country, which 


upon his own head, and to gain the Sol- 
diery, he had divided among thoſe that 


were readieſt to follow him; whereas it 


ought rather to have been brought into 


the publick Store-houſe, and 1 of | 
e 


by Authority of the Senate for t 


they ſay, more ſurpriſe and diſcompoſe 
Marcins than all the reſt, as not expecting 


de ſhou'd ever be queſtion'd upon that 


Subject, an1 therefore. leſs provided to 


give a plauſible and ſatisfactory Anſwer to 
it on the ſudden; but when, by way of 


He is Ba- 


wiſhed. 


_ Condemnation being pronounc'd, the Peo- 
ple went away with greater Joy and Tri- 
umph, and Exaltation of Mind, than the 


excuſe, he began to magnifie the Merits 


of thoſe who had been Partakers with him 


com 
mon Intereſt; which laſt Accuſation did, 


in the Action, ſuch as ſtaid at home being 
more numerous than the other, and not 


enduring to hear them commended, did 


vote, there were three intire Tribes that 
did condemn him more than thoſe that 
gave their Suffrage in his Favour, and the 
Penalty they adjudg'd him to, was perpe- 
tual Baniſhment. The Sentence of his 


had ever ſhewn for any Victory again! 


ſo diſturb him by the noiſe they made, o 
that he cou'd not proceed upon that Ar- 1 
gument: In concluſion, hen they came to 


their Enemies: But the Senate was all in 


| He avi- 


| 


r 
al 


| 


| | 


| 
| | 


| | that depreflion and fluggiſhmefs, which 
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Heavineſs, and a deep Dejection, repen- 


ting now, and vexed to the very Soul, that 
they had not done and ſuffer'd all things 
rather than give way to the Inſolence of the 
people, and permit them to aſſume and a- 
buſe ſo great an Authority: there was no 
need then to look upon their Habit, or o- 


ther marks of diſtinction, for diſcerning a 


Senator from any vulgar Citizen; for it 


did plainly appear, that the brisk and jo- 


cund were all P/ebezans, and you might 
preſently know a Noble-man by his ſad 
Countenance; only Marc:us himſelf was not 
{truck or humbled in the leaſt by that ſevere 


_ own Misfortune; but this however was 


not ſo mach an effect of Reaſon, and the 
meekneſs of his Temper, or becauſe he 
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Judgment which had paſt upon him, ap- 
— ſtill by his Geſture, and — 

and Aſpect, to be the ſame ſteady Perſon: 
and when all others of the ſame Rank were 
ſeo paſſionately toucht therewith, he alone 
did not ſeem to be any whit affected at his 


dore the Accident with Patience, as acer- 


tain Tranſport of Fury and profound Diſ- 
pleaſure, which with ordinary and igno- 
rant Judges does not then paſs for a grief 


of Mind: For when this Paſſion, lighting 


on a fiery Nature, does as it were kindle 


and flame out into Choler, it throws off 


3 
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1s atherwile ſo proper to it; from whence | 
it happens that an angry Man is ſometime 
thor to be extream Vigorous and A. 
ctive; juſt as one in a Fever may ſeem to 
have a hot Conſtitution, when all his 
high beating is no more than a diſorderly | 
Pulſe and Palpitation of the Heart, or a; 
it were a painful Diſtention and ſhooting 
Tumour of the Soul. Now, that ſuch wa 
the Diſtemper of Marcius, it immediately 
 appear*d by his following Actions, for up. 
on his return home, after ſaluting his Mo- 
ther and his Wife, that were all in Tears, 
and full of loud Lamentations, and exhor- 
ting them to moderate the ſenſe they had 
af his calamity, he any went toward 
the City Gates, whither all the Nobility 
did attend him, and ſo, not ſo much asta- 
king ought with him, or making any re- 
agadueſt to the Company, he departed from 
He zeaves them, having only three or four Clients x 
Rome. bout his Perſon. He continu'd ſolitary 
and muſing for a few days in ſome Vill- 
ges he had, toſs'd and diſtracted with great ©! 
variety of Counſels, ſuch as Rage and In- to 
dignation did ſuggeſt to him; in all which m 
therefore he did not propoſe to himſelfany in 
honourable or uſeful end; but only how ot 
he might beſt ſatisfie his revenge in perſe- G 
cuting the Romans; and for this purpoſe 
de refolv'd at length to raiſe up a * | © 
* VV 
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War againſt them from their neareſt Neigh- 


bours. 
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In order hereunto, his buſineſs was in He goes 
the firſt place to make trial of the Volſtians, Vol. 


Vol- 


whom he knew to be ſtill vigorous and flou- ſcians. 


riſhing enough both in Strength and Trea- 
ſure, and did imagine their Force and 


Power was not ſo much abated, as their 
 Spight and wrathful Pertinacy was in- 


. 


I 


creas'd, by the late Overthrows they had 


receiv'd from the Romans. Now there was 


Splendor of his Family, had the Reſpe&t 
and. Privilege of a King among all the Hol- 


a Man of Antium, call d Tullus Auffiuc, 
who, for his Wealth and Prowefs, and the 


ſtians, but one whom Marcins knew to 
have a particular Pique and an inveterate- 
Malice againſt him above any Roman what- 


ſoever; for there having frequent Mendces 


and Challenges paſs d between them as they 


met together in the Field, and by often de- 


their Valour (as the Strife and Emulation 


uch Baveries) they had, beſide the com- 


3 youthful Spirits do uſuallypromptthem 
| 0 | 


mon Quarrel of their ee, ee a 
mutual Enmity and private Ha 


tred to each 
other; but for all this, conſideringthe great 


Generoſity of Tullur, and that none of the 


Volſcians did ſo much deſire an occaſion - 
do return back upon the Romans ſome part 
of the Evils they had done them; he ven- 


tur'd 
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tur'd at a thing which mightily confirms | 
that Saying of the Poet; 


Life. 


For putting on ſuch Clothes and Habili- 


ments, by which he might appear moſt un- 


like the Perſon he was, to all that ſhould 
ſee him in that Equipage, as Homer ſays 


of Viyſes; 
The Town he enter d of his Mortal Foes. 


His arri- 
val at 
Antium. 


His arrival at Autium was about Evening; 


and though ſeveral met him in the Street, 
— 2 along without being known 
to any, and went directly on to the -Houſe 


yet he p 


of Tullus; where ſtealing inundiſcover'd, 


he preſently made up to the Fire-hearth 


(a 
and ſeated himſelf there without ſpeaking 
a word, or uſing any motion, after he had 


lace that was ſacred to their Lares) 


cover'd his Head to prevent obſervance. 


Thoſe of the Family could not chuſe but 
wonder at the Man's Confidence, and yet 


him, (for there was a certain Air of Maje- 
ſty about him, which ſhew'd it ſelf both 
in his Poſture and his Silence) but they re- 
counted to Tallur, (being then at Supper) 

the ſtrangeneſs of this Accident, who im- 


they were afraid either to raiſe or queſtion 


medi- 


!!!ͤõͤ ß ̃ ² m 
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me diately roſe from Table, and coming to 
Coriolauus, ask'd him, Who he was, and 
for what Buſineſs he came thither? W here- 
upon Marcius unmuffling himſelf, and pau- 
ſing a while, If, fays he, you cannot yet HisSprecb 
call me to mind, Tullus, if you do not be- dis. 
lieve your Eyes concerning me, I muſt of 
neceſſity be my oxwn Accuſer ; Know therefore 
that I am Caius Marcius, the ſame Alan 
that has been Author of ſo much miſchief 
to the Volſcians, which if I ſhould offer to 
deny, the Surname of Coriolanus I now 
bear, would be a ſuffucient Evidence agarnjt 
me; for I have uo other Recompence to boaſt. 
of for all the Hardjhips and Perils I have 
gone through during the Wars between us, 
but a Title that proclaims my Enmity to 
your Nation, and this is the only thing which. 
is ſtill left me; as for other Advanteges, 1 
have been ſtripp'd and depriv'd of them all 
at once by the Envy and Outrage of the Ro- 
man People, and through the Cowardiſe and 
Treachery of the Magiſtrates, and thoſe of 
my own Order; ſ that I am driven out as 
an Exile, and become au humble Supplicant 
before your hor:ſhold Gods, not fo much for 
Safety and Protectiou, (for what fhould 
make me come hither, had I been afraid to 
die?) as to ſeek and procure Vengeance a- 
gainſt thoſe that did expel me frommy Con 
try; which, methinks, I have aircady 0t- 
| tain'd, by puttins my {elf 1119 haun Hands: 
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If therefore jon have really a mind to at. 
tack and defeat your Enemies, come on, no- 


ble Sir, make uſe of that Affliction you ſee 
me in, to aſſiſt the Enterprize, and let my | 


Perſonal Infelicity prove a common Bleſſng 


to the Volſcians; for I am like to be ſomuch 


more ſerviceable m fighting for than againſt 
you, as they who un 


than ſach as are unacquainted with the way 
and manner of their Conduct: But if you dt. 
[pond and give out, and refuſe to make any 
further Attempts upon them, I am neither 


Dilling to live my ſelf; nor will it be ſafe 
and prudent in you topreſerve a Perſon who 
has been your Rival and Adverſary of old, 
and now, when he offers you his Service, is 


/ far ſlighted, as to be thought unprofitable 


and uſeleſs to you. 


Tullus having heard the Diſcovery and 
Diſcourſe he made, was wonderfully pleas d 


with it; and giving him his Right-hand, 


Ariſe, ſays he, Marcius, and be of good Cou- 
rage, for it is a conſiderable Happineſs you 
bring to Antium, in that welcome Preſent 
jou do here make us of your ſelf, and you may 
look for all manner of Civility and reſpett- 


ful Vſage from the V olicians. And ſo for 
that time he did only feaſt and entertain 


him with great Kindneſs; but for ſeveral | 
Days after they held private Conference, | 


and were in cloſe Deliberation touching 


erſtand the Secrets of 
their Enemies, do manage the War better, 


the 
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the Means and Requiſites of a War. While 


this Deſign was forming, there were great 
Troubles and Commotions at Rome, from 


the Animoſity of the Senators againſt the 


people, which came to be heightned too 
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tt preſent by a new Grudge, for the late 


Condemnation of Marcius; beſide that 
their Soothſayers and Prieſts, and even pri- 


vate Perſons, brought in fearful tidings of 
Signs and Prodigies, that were very much 


to be regarded, one whereof I ſhall men- 


tion here, which they report to have hap- 


pened in this manner: Titus Latiuus, one 
of ordinary condition, but yet a ſober and 
virtuous Man, free from all ſperſtitious 
fancies on one hand, and much more from 
vanity and boaſting on the other, had an 


Apparition in his fleep, as if Fupiter came 


within view, and bid him tell the Senate, 


that they had ſent a very uncouth and di ſa- 
greeable Dancer, to march before the 
Pomp of that Supplication they defign'd 


him; but having beheld the Viſion, he ſaid 
he did not much mind it, or the words 


ſpoken at the firſt appearan:e ; and having 


ſeen and lighted ir a ſecond and third 


time, he then ſaw the moſt hopeful Son 


he had, expire before his Eyes; and his 


own Body was ſo ſtruck and looſen'd ona 
fudden, that himſelf became utterly impo- 


|| tent. Theſe things he related, being 
brought haſtily into the Senate on a Couch: 


and the ſtory goes, that he had no ſooner 


LS... 
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into the matter. Now that which his Dream 
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deliver'd his Meſſage there, but he pre. 
ſently felt his Strength and Vigour to re. 
turn; inſomuch that he got upon his Legs, 
and went home alone, without need of any | 
aſſiſtance or ſupport : Which the Senators 


much wondring at, made a diligent ſearch 


alluded to, was this; A Perſon, whoſe 


Name I know not, had for ſome heinous 


Offence, given up a Servant of his to the 


reſt of his Fellows, with charge to whip 


him, firſt through the Marker, and then 
to kill him; while they were executing this 
Command, and Scourging the poor Crea- 
ture, that ſcrew'd and turn'd himſelf into 


all manner of Shapes and unſeemly Moti. 
ons, through the Pain and Torture he was 


in, a ſolemn Proceſſion made in Honour 
of Jupiter chanc'd to follow at their heels 


ſeveral of the Aſſiſtants therein were ver 
much ſcandaliz'd at ſuch a Sight, the ho- 


rible ſufferings and the indecent poſtures 


of that Wretch, being equally ofſenſve 


to the Spectators, and deteſted by them; 
yet no body would interpoſe, or call the 


Actors to account for it, they did only 


ſpend ſome Reproaches and Curſes on tit 
Maſter, who was ſo bitter and barbarous 


in his Inflictions: For the Romans treated 
their Servants with much Humanity n 
thoſe days, becauſe they did then wo 
and labour themſelves, and live togethei 


4100; 
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among them, and ſo were apt to be more 


gentle and familiar with their own Dome- 


ſticks; for it was one of the greateſt Pe- 
nances for a Servant, who had highly miſ- 


| - demean'd himſelf, to take up that piece of 


Wood upon his ſhoutders wherewith they 


did ſupport the Thill of a Waggon, and 
carry it round about through the Neigh- 
bourhood ; and he that had once under- 
gone the ſhame of this, and was ſeen by 


thoſe of the Houſhold, and other Inha- 
bitants of the Place, with that infamous 
Burden, had no longer any Truſt or Cre- 


dit among them, but was ſtyled Furcifer, 
by way of 1znominy and reproach; for what 


the Greeks in their Language call Hypoſta- 


tes, i. e. a Prop or Supporter, is by the 


Latin termed Furca, from the forked fi- 


gure of that ruſtical Inſtrument. 


When therefore Latinns had given in 
ſuch a relation of his Dream, and all the 
Senators were deviſing who this diſagreea- 


ble and ungainly Dancer ſhould be, ſome 


of the Company, (having been much affe- 
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cted with the ſtrangeneſs of his Puniſh- | 


ment) did call to mind, and mention the 
miſerable Slave which was laſh'd through 
the Streets, and afterwards put to Death; 
the Prieſts then being conſulted in the 


| Caſe,did all unanimouſly agree, That this 

mult be the fame ungraceful and odious 

Tripper, Which Jupit er complain'd of =p 
| = 3 where: 
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whereupon his Maſter was puniſh'd, and 


they renew'd the Supplication to their | 
God, with all the Shows and Solemnitie; | 
ot that Performance. By which it pens | 

Save 


that Numa was both in other reſpe 
ry wiſe Author of what did belong to ho- 
ly Offices, and that this in particular was 
an excellent inſtitution of his, to make the 


People attentive at their Religious Cere- 


monies ; for when the Magiſtrates or Prieſts 


do perform any Divine W orſhip, thereis 


a Herald goes before, and proclaims with 


cCiſc; and this he judg'd to be the more 


a loud voice, Doc Age, which ſignifies, do 
this you are about; and ſo warns them 
heedfully to mind whatſoever ſacred &. 


ction they are engag'd in, not ſuffering x 
ny other Buſineſs, or wordly Avocation 


to come in between, that may diſturb 
their Thoughts, and interrupt the Exer- 


neceſſary here, inaſmuch as moſt of the 
things which Men, do, eſpecially of this 
kind, arc in a manner forc'd from them, 
and eftected by conſtraint. Now it is u- 


ſual with the Romans to begin their 85 


crifices, and Proceſſions, and Sights afreth, 


not only upon ſuch a Cauſe as this, but 


for any {lighter reaſon; for if but one of 


the Horſes which drew the Chariots calld 
Tenſa, upon which the Images of their 
Gods were plaz'd, did happen to fail and 

falter, or if the Coach-man took hold of 


the 
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the Reins with his left hand, they made a 
Vote that the whole Operation ſhould 
commence anew; and in latter Ages one 
| and the fame Sacrifice was perform'd 
thirty times over, becauſe there feem'd 
always to be a defect or miſtake, or 
ſome vicious and offenſive Accident in 
that Service ; ſo great was the Reve- 
rence and Caution which the Romans 
then ſhew'd towards the Deity in all 
things. : 
But Marcius and Tullus did now 1c- 
cretly diſeourſe of their Project before the 
chief Men of Autium, adviſing them to in- 
vade the Romans while they were at odds 
among themſelves, and embroiPd in Diſ- 
ſentions and Conteſts with each other; and 
when the Reſpects of Shame and Decen- 
cy did hinder them from embracing the 
motion, inaſmuch as they had agreed and 
| twornto a Truce and Ceſſation of Arms 
for the ſpace of two Years, the Romans 
themſelves ſoon furniſh'd them with a Pre- 
tence, by making Proclamation (out of a 
certain Jealouſie, or ſlanderous Report) in 
the midſt of their Shows and Exerciſes, 
that all the Yo/ſtians who came thither 
to ſee them, ſhou'd depart the City be- 
fore Sun-ſet; there are ſome who affirm, 
that all this was a Contrivance and Trick 
of Marcius, who ſent one privately to the 
Conſuls that ſhould falſly accuſe the Yo!- 
TY K ſcrans, 
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ſcians, as if they did intend to fall upon 
the Romans while they were at their Plays | 


and Paſtimes, and ſet the City on fire. 
Now fo publick an Affront did extreamly 
nettle thoſe cf that Nation, and diſpoſe 
them more than cver to hoſtility and ha- 


tred againſt the Romans; which Tuwllus | 

perceiving, made his advantage of it, much 

aggravating the Fact, and working on their 
preſent Indignation, till he did provoke 


and perſwade them at laſt to diſpatch Em. 


baſſadors to Rome, that ſhould require | 
them to reſtore that part of their Coun. | 
try, and thoſe 'Towns which they had ta- 
ken from the Yo!/ezans in the late War: | 
When the Romans heard ſuch a Meſſage, | 


they were in great Wrath, and ſmartly 


reply'd, That if the Volſcians were the 


firſt that did take up Arms, the Romans 


ſhould be the laſt that wou'd lay them 


down. This Anſwer being brought back, 


Tullus made a General Aſſembly of the Vol 
{cian States, in which Convention the 
Vote paſling for a War, he did propoſe 
that they ſhould call in Marcius, laying & | 
ſide the remembrance of former Grudges, 


and aſſuring themſelves that the Services 


they ſhould now receive from his as a | | 

Friend and Aſſociate, would abundantly | 

_ out-weigh any harm or damage he had | 

done them when he was their Enemy. 
Marcius having made his Entrance, and 


ſpoken 


<< 
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ſpoken to the People, he was thought to 
be a ſhrewd Warriour, no lefs by his 
Diſcourſe than by his Deeds, and to ex- 


cell in Prudence as well as Courage; 
- whereupon they join d him in Commith- 


on with Tullrs, to have full Power, as 
General of their Forces, in all that rela- 


ted to the War; who fearing leſt the time 


that would be requiſite to bring all the 


Volſctians together, with their Ammuni- 

tion and Equipage for that Service, might 
be ſo long as to make him loſe the oppor- 
tunity of ſome conſiderable Action; he 
left order with the chief Perſons and Ru- 
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lers of the City to provide and furnith out 
other things. while he himſelf prevail'd 


upon the moſt brisk and forward to aſ- 


ſemble themſelves, and march out with 


him as Voluntiers, without ſtaying to be 


enroll'd, made a ſudden inroad into the 
Roman Confines when no body did expect 
him; by which nimble ſurpriſal he poſ- 
feſs'd himfelf of ſo much Booty, that the 
LVolſctans were incumbred with their Prey, 


the abundance of Proviſion which he 
gain'd, and that wake and havock of the 
Country which he made, were of them- 
 felves, and in his account, the ſmalleſt 


things in that Invaſion ; the great miſchief 


ho 


| as unable to drive away and carry it all 
off; or when they had done fo, to con- 
fume and ſpend it in their Camp; but 
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he intended, and for the ſake whereof he 


did all the reſt, was to increaſe at Rome 


their Slanders and jealouſies of the Nobles, 
and to make them ſtill upon worſe Terms 
with the People; for which end, in ſpoil. 
ing all the Fields, and deſtroying the Goods 


of other Men, he took ſpecial care to pre- 
ſerve their Farms and Villages untouch'd, 
2nd would not allow his Soldiers to ravage 


tacre, or ſeize upon any thing which be. 
long'd to them; from whence their In- 
vectives and Quarrels againſt one another 

broke out afreſh,and roſe to greater height 


than heretofore; the Senators reproaching 


thoſe of the Commonalty, with their late 
Injuſtice to Coriolanus, as if they were rightlily 
ſerv'd for baniſhing a Man of ſo great Im. 
portance ; while the Plebeians on their {ide 
did not ſtick to accuſe them for having, out 
of meer ſpite and revenge, ſolicited Marcius 


to this Enterprize, and that, when others 


were involv'd in the Miſeries of a War by 
their Means, they ſat like unconcern d 


Spectators, as being ſecure themſelves, and 
furniſh'd with a Guardian or Protector a- 
broad of their own Wealth and Fortunes, 


in the very Perſon of him who was a mor- 


tal Enemy to the People. After this In- | 
curſion and Exploit, which was of great | 


uſe and ſingular advantage to the YVol/erans, 


inaſmuch as they learn'd by it to grow 


thoſe 
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thoſe Enemies they ſo much dreaded be- 
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fore, Marcins drew them off, and return d 


in ſafety. But when the whole ſtrength 


of the Volſcians was with great Expedition 


and Alacrity brought together into the 
Field, it appear'd ſo conſiderable a Body, 


that they agreed to leave part thereof in 


Garriſon for the ſecurity of their Towns, 
and with the other Moltety to march a- 


gainſt the Romans: Corzolanus then deſired 


Tullus to conſider, which of the two 
Charges would be moſt agreeable to him, 
nnd that he would chuſe accordingly ; ro 


which Tallus made anſwer, That fincehe 


knew Marcius to be equally valiant with 


himſelf, but far more fortunatein all Ren- 


counters, he would have him take the 
Command of thoſe that were going out to 
the War, while he made it his care and 
buſineſs to defend their Cities a: home, 
and tic all Conveniencies for the Ar- 
my ab 


road. Marcius therefore being thus 
reinforc'd, and much ſtronger than before, 
moy'd firſt towards the City calld Circæum, 


that was a Roman Colony; which being 


freely deliver'd up, he did not the leal 


harm there to the Place or its Inhabitants : 


And pailing thence, he enter'd and laid 
_ waſte the Country of the Latms, where 
it was expected the Romans ſhould have 


come in to their aſſiſtance, and fought 
againſt him in behalf of the Latims, Who 


were 
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were their Confederates and Allies, and 


had often ſent to demand Succors from 
them ; but becauſe as well the People on 
their part ſnew'd little inclination for the 


Service, and the Conſuls themſelves were 


unwilling now to run the hazard of a Bat. 


tel, when the time of their Office drew | 
ſo near its end, and was almoſt ready to 
expire, they diſmiſs'd the Latin Embaſſa- 
dors without any Effect: So that Marcus 


finding no Army to oppoſe him, march'd 


A 1 e — 


up to their very Cities themſelves, and 


| having taken by force that of thePeople call 

Tolerien ſes, and of the Vicani and Pedanz, 
andof the Belanitoo, whoſtood it out againſt 
| kim, he not only plunder'd their Houſes, 


but made a prey like wiſe of their Perſons: 


But he had a particular regard for all ſuch 


as came over to his Party; and was ſo ten- 


der of them, that for fear they might ſu- 


{tain any damage againſt his Will, he en- 
camp'd ſtill at the greateſt diſtance he 
could, and wholly ab{tain'd from the Lands 


of their Propricty. After he had made 
himſelf Maſter of Bola, a City that was 
not above an hundred Furlongs from Rome, 
where he met with great Treaſure, and 
put almoſt all to the Sword that were of 
an Age to carry Weapons; the other | 
Volſcians that were order'd to ſtay behind 


as a ſafeguard to their Cities, hearing of 
his Atchievements and Succeſs, had 2 
| a the 


3 


| 
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the patience to remain any longer at home, 
but came running with their Arms to 
Marcius, and ſaying, That he alone was 
their General, and the ſole Perſontheywould 
own as a Commander in chief over them; 
upon which he had a mighty Name, 
and the Renown of him ſpread through- 
out all Italy, with a marvellous Opinion 
of his ſingle Proweſs; who, by changing 
Sides, had himſelf alone given that ſudden 
turn to the Affairs of two Nations, and 
made ſuch a ſtrange and notable Alterati- 
on in the ſtate of things. „„ 
All was at Nome now in very great 
diſorder, for they were utterly averſe from 
Fighting, and ſpent their whole time in 
Cabals and Conſpiracies, and ſeditious 
Words, and perpetual Bandyings againſt 
each other; until News was brought that 
the Enemy had laid cloſe Siege to Lavi- 
nium, wherein were all the Images and 
Sacred Thing; of their Tutelar Gods, and 
from whence they did derive the Original 
of their Nation, that being the firſt City 
which Areas built in Italy; which tidings 
did produce great variety of Sentiments, 
and wrouzht a wonderful difference all at 
once, as to the thoughts and Inclinations 
of the People, but a very odd and unex- 
pected change of mind among the Patri- 
cans; forthe former now was for repeal- 
ing the Sentence againſt Marcius, and 
„ 
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calling him back into the City ; whereas 
the Senate, being aſſembled to deliberate 
and reſolve upon that point, did finally 
diſlike and oppoſe the Propoſition ; either | 
out of a croſs Humour, to contradict and 
withſtand the Fg in whatſoever they 


ſhould motion, or becauſe they were un- 


willing perhaps, that he ſhould owe his 
Reſtoration to their kindneſs ; or having 
now conceiv'd a diſpleaſure againſt Mar. 


cius himſelf, who did haraſs and plague 


them all alike, though he had not been ill 
treated by all, and was become a declar'd 
Enemy to his whole Country, though he 
knew well enough that the principal Men, 
and all the better ſort, did condole with 

him and ſuffer in his Injuries. 
Ibis Reſolution of theirs being made 
publick, the People was utterly at a loſs, 
and could proceed no further, as having 
no Authority to paſs any thing by Suffrage, 


and enact it fora Law, without a previous 
Decree from the Senate. But when Mar- 


cius came to hear of that Vote for pro- 


hibiting his return, he was more exaſpe- 


rated than ever, inſomuch, that quiting 
the Siege of Lavinium, he march'd furiou- 
fly towards Rome, and encamp'd at a place 
call'd Foffa Clælia, about five miles from 


the City; but as the nearneſs of his Ap- 


proach was terrible, and did create much 


trouble and diſturbance, ſo likewiſe did it 
ſurceaſe 


2 anne 2 


baby — 
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ſurceaſe their Animoſities and Diſſentions 
for the preſent; for no body now, whether 


Conſul or Senator, durſt any longer con- 


. 


tradict the People in their deſign of 
recalling Marcius; but ſeeing the Wo- 
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men run frighted up and down the 


Streets, and the old Men at Prayer in 


every Temple with Tears and earneſt Sup- 


plications; and that, in ſhort, there was 


a general defect among them both of Cou- 
rage and Wiſdom, to provide for their 


own ys they came at laſt to be all of 
7 


one Mind, that the People had been very 
much in the right, to propoſe and endea- 


vour, as they did, a Reconciliation with 


Marcius; but that the Senate was extream- 


hy out, and guilty of a fatal Errour, then 
to begin a Quarrel with and provoke Mar- 
ciuc, when it was a time to forget Offen- 


ces, and they ſhould have ſtudied rather 


to appeaſe him. It was therefore unani- 
mouſly agreed by all Parties, that Embaſ— 
ſadors ſhould be diſpatch'd away, offering 


him the liberty of a Return to his former 


ſtate at home; and deſiring he would free 


them from the Apprehenſions and the 
Straits of that War. The Perſons ſent by 


the Senate with this Meſſage, were choſen 
but of his Kindred and Acquaintance, who 
| did therefore expect a very kind. Recep- 


tion at their firſt Interview and Audience, 


upon the ſcore of that Relation, and the 


old 
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old F amiliarity and Friendſhip with him; 


gentle and benign terms, and with a Be- 


haviour ſuitable to the modeſty of that 

_____.____ Language. When they had made an end 
of ſpeaking he rceturn'd them a ſharp An. 
ſwer, full of Bitterneſs and angry Reſent- 


but it ſeems they were very much miſtak- 
en in their Count, for being led through 
the Enemies Camp, they found him ſitting in 
great {tate amidſt a crowd of Officers, with 
inſupportable Arrogance and ſullen Gravi. 
ty; the chief of thee Volſcians beingchen pre-. 
ſent, he bid them openly declare the Cauſe 
of their coming, which they did in the moſt 


ments, as to what concern'd himſelf, and 
the ill Uſage he had receiv'd from them; 


but as General of the V. 8 he de- 
manded reſtitution of the 

Lands they had ſeiz'd upon during the 
late War, and that the ſame Right and 
Franchiſes ſliould be granted them at Nome, 


which they had before azcorded to the 
Latins, ſince there could be no Aſſurance 


that a Peace would be firm and laſting, 


without fair Conditions on both ſides, and 


ities and the 


if it had not Juſtice and Equality to ſecure | 


it ; and having made thefe Propoſals, he 


allow'd thirty days to conſider and re- 
ſolve about them. The Embaſſadors be- 
ing departed, he preſently withdrew hs 


Forces out of the Roman Territory ; that 


5 


| 


Which thoſe of the Volſc ians, who * 
: long 
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long envy'd his Reputation, and could not 
endure toſee the Intereſt and Sway he had 


with that People, did lay hold of, as the 


firſt matter of anImpeachment againſt him. 
Among his chief Maligners was even Tu/- 
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lus himſelf, not for any perſonal Offence or 


private Injury, but out of human Paſſion, 
and a Vice ſo incident to Mankind, he felt 
an inward Pique, to find his own Glory 


thus totally obſcur'd by that of Marcus, 
and himſelf overlook'dand neglected now 
by the Yol/ſezans, who had ſo great an 


Opinion and Eſteem of their new Leader, 


that he alone was inſtead of all to them, 


and they would have other Captains be 
content with that ſhare of Government 


and Power which he ſhould think fit to 


vouchſafe them. From hence the firſt 
Seeds of Complaint and Accuſation were 
ſcatter'd about in ſecret, and the Heads 


of that Conſpiracy aſſembling together, did 
help to raiſe and heighten each other's In- 


dignation, ſaying, that to retreat as he 


did, was in effect to betray and deliver up, 


though not their Cities and their Arms, 
yet the proper Times and Opportunities 


for Action, which is a damage of no ſmaller 


conſequence than the other; inaſmuch as 


the preſervation or the loſs of all theſe, 


and every thing elſe, does naturally de- 


pend on them, ſeeing in leſs than thirty 


days ſpace, for which he had given a re- 


. ſpite 
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ſpite from the War, there might happen 
the greateſt changes in the World. Albeit 


Marcius ſpent not any part of the time 


idely, but did attack and damnifie the 
Confederates of the Enemy, yea, and 
took from them ſeven great and populous 
Cities in that Interval. The Romans in 
the mean while durſt not venture out to 
their relief, but were of a fluggiſh and 
unactive Spirit, feeling no more Diſpoſi- 
tion or Capacity for the Affairs of War, 


than if their Bodies too had been ſtruck 


and benummn'd with a dead Palſie, and ſo 


become utterly deſtitute of Senſe and 
Motion: But when the thirty Days were 


expired, and Marcius appear'd again with 
his whole Army, they ſent another Em- 
baſlie to beſeech him, that he would mo- 
derate his Diſpleaſure, and marching off 
with the Volſciaus, conſider what was fit 
to be done, and propoſe that which he 
jud.zed molt agreeable to the Intereſt of 
both Parties, remembring always that the 
Romans were not Men to be wrought up- 
on by Menaces, or that would yield any | 
thing out of Fear; but if it were his Opt 
nion, that the Volſciaus ought to 


have ſome Favour ſhewn them, upon 
laying down their Arms, they might 


obtain all they could in reaſon delire, and 


fairly pretend to. 


The Reply of Maurcius was, That he 
* ſhould 
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mould anſwer nothing thereto as a Gene- 
ral of the Yolſeians, but in quality ſtill of 
4 Roman Citizen, he would adviſe and ex- 
hort them as the caſe ſtood ; not to carry 

it ſo high, but think rather of a juſt Com- 
pliance, and return to him before three 
days were at an end, with a Ratification 


of thoſe equal demands he had formerly 


made, and did inſiſt upon; for otherwiſe 


they ſhould not have the ſame freedom 


and ſecurity of paſſing through his Camp 


again upon ſuch idle Errands, and for like _ | — 


impertinent and fruitleſs Treaties. When 
the Embaſſadors were come back, and 
had acquainted the Senate with this reſo- 


Jute Anſwer, ſeeing the whole State now 


threatned as it were by a Tempeſt, and 


the Waves ready to overwhelm them, 
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they were forc'd, as we ſay, in extream 


Perils, to handleand let downthe Sacred 
Anchor; for there was a Decree made, 


that the whole Order of their Przefts, with 


ſuch as did initiate in Myſterzes, or 


dad the Care and Cuſtody of Holy Things, 
or the Skill of Propheſiug by Birds, 7 


Romans) ſhould all and every one of them 


an 
Ancient way of Divination among the 


55 in full Proceſſion to Marcius with their 


ontifical Array, and the ſame Dreſs and 


Habit which they reſpectively us'd in their 


ſeveral Function, or Religious Ceremo- 


mes ; which venerable Orators were to 
"Lk beſpeak 
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beſpeak him as before, and recommend 
the former Requeſt; that upon their in- 


ſtance at leaſt, he would be perſwaded to 


ſurceaſe the War, and then diſcourſe with 
his Countrymen about the FVolſcian Arti- 


cles; he conſented ſo far indeed as to give 


their reverend and peaceful Perſons an 


ad mittance into his Camp, but granted no- 
thing at all out of Reſpect and Complai- 


ſance for them, nor did he ſo much as behave 
or expreſs himſelf with more civility or 
ſmoothneſs upon their account; but with. _ 


out capitulating further, or receding 


from his main point, bid them once for 
all chuſe whether they would yield or 


fight, for the old terms were the 


only terms of Peace. When there was 
no better effect of ſuch a ſolemn Ap- 
plication, (the Prieſts too re-turning 
unſucceſsful) they determin'd to fit ftill 
within their City, and keep watch 'a- 
bout the Walls; intending only to repulſe 


the Enemy,ſhou'd he offer to attack them, 


and placing their hopes chiefly in the 


ſtrange and extraordinary Accidents of 
Time and Fortune: For as to themſelves, 


they had neither the Wit to contrive, nor 
the Courage to undertake ought for their 


own deliverance, but Confuſion and Ter- 


rour, and ill-boding Reports run through . 
the whole City; till a certain thing did 


arrive, not unlike thoſe we fo often ew 
= 


Tn 0 fo mn © .,u 


the Poet, as if 
the Credit and the uſe of Reaſon, and in- 
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of in Homer, (which however moſt Peo- 
ple will hardly believe) for when he upon 
great occaſions, and ſome rare and unuſual 
events does athrm and exclaim in this 
manner e 


But him the Goddeſs Pallas did inſpire— 


And elſewhere, . 
But ſome immortal Being turn d their mind, 
Who left another Tale and Brute behind —— 


And then, ; 


| Whether teuere his om Thought, or God's 
n OE EET 


 Menare 2 2 * to deſpiſe or cenſure 
e went about to deſtroy 


deed the very freedom of their choice, by 


ſubmitting all to ſuch impoſſible things 
and abſurd Fictions; whereas Homer can 


no way be ſuppos'd to attempt or deſign 
this; for what is probable and uſual, and 
brought about by the ordinary way of Rea- 
ſon, he aſcribes that to human perform- 


ance, and leaves it wholly to our own 


Power and Management, frequently diſ- 
courſing to this effect. 


But I conſulted with my own great Soul. 
And in another Paſſage; 


And 
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| This ſaid, Achilles was with Grief poſſeſt, 
Audvarious Thoughts 11 buſtle in his Breaſt. 
i * 
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And then again; 
Zet brave Bellerophonher Charme withſtood, 


On Virtue fixt, and ever true to good. 


But in ſuch things and actions as are 
unaccountably daring, and of a prodigious 
and tranſcendent kind, and therefore need 


ſome touches of Enthuſiaſm and Divine 


| Hardineſs, that may inteſtigate and carry 


us thereto: Here, I ſay, he does introduce 


God not as taking away the liberty of our 
Will, but as moving it to act freely; nei- 


ther as working in us the Inclinations and 


Purſuits themſelves, but as offering thoſe 


 Phantaſms and Objects to our Minds, from 


whence the Impulſe is conceiv'd, and the 


Reſolution taken ; by which Repreſent- 


ments however, he makes not the Deed 
involuntary, but only gives a beginning 
to ſpontaneous Operations, and ſuperadds 
confidence and good hope to what isthus 
willingly undertaken : For we muſt either 
totally diſcharge and remove God from al 
manner of Cauſality as to what we do, and 
a prime original Influence on our Affairs, 
or be forc*d to confeſs that there is no 
other way of Inſinuation beſides this 
whereby he does ſecretly aſſiſt Men, and 
_ co-operate with them; for ſure the help 
which he affords us, cannot be imagin'd 
to conſiſt in faſhioning the Poſtures of our | 
Body, or directing the motions of out 


Hand: 
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Hands and Feet, fo as they may be ſer- 
viceable to us for the uſe of Life, but in 
extiting the practical part, and the cle- 
ctive powers of our Soul by initial Over- 


_ tures, and certain Images and Inſtincts from 


above; or elſe on the contrary, in a ſud- 
den averſion or ſeaſonable reſtraint of them 


from other things, and that alſo by hints 


and apprehenſions of his ſending. 
Now in this perplexity of Affairs, which 


before mentioned, the Roman Women 
went ſome of them to other Temples, but 


Z the greater part, and the Ladics of beſt 


| 
5 
I 
? 
l 
L 
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Quality, were at high Devotion about the 
Altar of Jupiter Capitolinus: Among 


theſe Supplicants was alſo Valeria, Siſter 
to the great Pablicola, a Perſon who had 


done the Romans that eminent Service 


both in Peace and War: Publicola him- 


ſelf was now deceas'd, (as I have written 


in the Hiſtory of his Life) but Valeria 
lv'd ſtill with a mighty Reputation and 
 EFEfteem at Rome, as one whoſe Conduct 

was thought not to diſparage her Kindred, 


or any way Shame the Relation the had to 


him. She therefore being ſuddenly ſeiz d 


with an inſtinct or emotion of Mind, not 
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unlike thoſe I but now ſpoke of, and hap- 


pily lighting (not without Divine Guid- 
ance) on the right Expedient, both aroſe 


her ſelf, and caus'd the reſt of the Vota- 
res to get up, and made directly with them 


4 toward 
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found her fitting with her Daughter-in- | 
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toward the Houſe of Volumnia, the Mo- 
ther of Marcius: When ſhe came in, and 


Law, and having her little Grand-chil- 
drenon her Lap, Valeria then ſurrounded 
by her Female Companions, ſpoke in the 
name of them all to this purpoſe — 


Valeria: Fe that now make our 8 0 


Speech te Volummia, and you, Madam 


Volum- 
nia, Oc. 


proach as I omen unto Women ; being come 
hither not by direction of the Senate, or an 


ergilia, ap- 


—— 


order from the Conſuls, or the appointment 
of any other Magiſtrate ; but God himſelf, 


our Prayers, has conſequently mod d us t1 


_ viſit you in a Body, and requeſt a thing 
<vherein our own and the common ſafety is 
concern d, and which, if you conſent to it, | 

Vill raiſe your Glory above that of the 


Daughters of the Sabines, who by hazard 


ing themſebues, did reduce their Fathers 
and their Husbands from mortal enmity ti 


peace and friendſhip. Come along then my 


good Ladies, and join with us in our ſup- 


plication to Marcius, and ds your Country 
the right of giving him this true and juſt 


 Feſtimony on her hehalf; that notwithſtand- 
ing the many miſchiefs and calamitzes ſhe 


has ſuffer d, yet ſhe did never outrage your 


Perſons, nor could ſo much as think of treat. 
you il, in the midſt of all her Reſenutments, | 
but does now reſtore and preſent you ſafe | 
| V | 


as J conceive, mov'd firſt to compaſſion by | 
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into his hands, though there is ſmall lileli- 
hood ſhe ſhould obtam from him any better 
terms for her ſelf, or the leaſt favourable 
and gentle uſage on that Account. 

This Diſcourſe of Valeria was ſeconded . 
by loud Approbations and Incentives of 
the other Women; to which Volumnia 
made anſwer. —— „ 

Both I my ſelf, Ladies, and my Dangh- Von: 
ter Vergilia have an equal ſhare with you fa 8 
all in the common mi ſories, beſide this par- 
ticular ajfliction which is wholly ours, that 
Doe have loſt the merit and the fame of Mar- 

cius, and may perceive his Perſon to be ſe- 
cur d, rather than protected by the Arms of 
. the Enemy; but I reckon this the greateſt of 
all Misfortunes, if indeed the Affairs of 
Rome be ſimk to that deſperate and feeble 

State, as to have its laſt dependance upon 

two ſimple inſrenificant Women; for it ig 
hardly imaginable he ſhould have any conſ- 
deration left for ns, when he has no regard 
Por his Country, a Man who was wont to 
prefer that before his Mother and IV ife aud 
| | Children put together. Tet notwithſtanding. 
this, if it be your opinion that we may 45 
. any good here, vouchſafe ts make uſe of our 
Service, and lead us to him; who, if we 
Fail of every thing elſe, at leaſt can dic for, 
though not redeem our Country, and ſpend 
» | the laſt breath we have in making ſuit to 
e | wa for its deliverance. 5 


| Having 
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Having ſpoken thus, ſhe took Vergilia 
by the Hand, and the young Children, and 
ſo accompany'd thoſe other Ladies to the 
Volſcian Camp. So lamentable a Sight did 


very much affect the Enemies themſelves, 
and create in them a reſpectful Silence. 


Marcins was then fitting in an elevated 


Place, with his chief Officers about him, 


and ſeeing that Female Party advance to- 
ward them, he wondred what ſhould be 
the matter; but came to perceive at length 


that his own Wife Vergilia was at the 
Head of their Company; whereupon he 


endeavour'd to harden himſelf in his for- 


mer obſtinacy, and would fain have kept 
up the ſame inexorable Stifneſs againſt all 
entreaties; but overcome by Affection, 
and ſtrangely diſorder'd at ſuch an Appea- 
rance, he could not endure they ſhould 
approach him fitting in that ſtately Po- 
{ture, but came down haſtily to meet them, 
ſaluting his Mother firſt, and embracing 
her a long time, and then his Wife and 
Children, ſparing neither Tears nor Ca- 
reſſes on this occaſion, but ſuffering him 
ſelf to be born away, and carried head- 


long, as it were, by the impetuous Tor- 


rent and the pleaſing Violence of his pre- 


ſent Paſſion. When he had taken his fill 


of theſe Sweetneſſes and Indearments, and 
obſerv'd that his Mother, FVolumnia ow 
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deſirous to ſay ſomething, the Volſcian 


Council being firſt call'd in, he heard her Volum- 
diſcourſe before them to this effect: You nia's 


« may eaſily conjecture, Son, though 


WC 5er Son 


« ſhould ſay nothing ourſelves, and might Marcius. 


« conclude from the very form and habit 
cc of theſe wretched Bodies you behold 
« here, in how forlorn a condition we 
have liv'd at home ſince your unhappy 
cc Baniſhment and Abſence from us; and 
«© now conſider with yourſelf, whether we 


Fs are not to paſs for the moſt unfortunate 


c of Women, and if ours be not the hardeſt 


« of all Caſes; ſeeing that which ought 


to prove the moſt delightful thing, and 


0 a very glad ſome Spectacle, is, through _ 


= 


„ know not what Fatality, become of 
« all others the moſt formidable and dread- 
. ful to us, when poor Volumnia has the 
Diſpleaſure to ſee her Son, and that ſad 
« Yergilia the Regret to find her Huſ- 
band, now planting his Batteries againſt 
„ the Walls of Rome! yea even the buſi- 
<« neſs of Prayer it ſelf, from whence o- 


e thers do fetch Comfort and Relief in al! 


c manner of Misfortunes and Diſtreſſes, 
is that which adds to our Confuſion, 
ce and does intangle and perplex us above 


« all the reſt; for our beſt wiſhes are grown 


ce inconſiſtent with themſelves, nor can 
we at the ſame time petition the Gods 
| ol Ole ok | «for 
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c for Rome's Victory, and our Preſerva- 
„ tion; what the worſt of our Enemies 
« would imprecate as a Curſe, that is the 


« very Subject of our Vows, or at leaſt is | 


c interwoven and mingled with them; 
« for your Wife and Children he under 
« the woful neceſſity, that they muſt 
d either be depriv'd of you, or of their 
Native Soil. As for my ſelf, Iam re- 
« ſolvꝰd not to live till Fortune put an end 


cc to this War, and determine the Advan- 


cc tage for one ſide; but if I cannot pre- 


& yall with you to prefer Amity and Con- * 


cord before Quarrelling and hoſtile Pra- 
„ tices, and ſhall not perſwade my Son 
* Marcins to become a Benefactor to both 


« Parties rather than a Plague to either, 


« be aſſur'd of this from me, and reckon 


<« ſtedfaſtly upon it, that you ſhall not be 
able to ſtir a foot towards treading 


« downyour Country, unleſs you trample 
* firſt upon the dead Corps of her that 
* brought you into the World, and who 

ec will 1 to be ſo treated for having 
ce given you Life; for it will be indecent 
for me to wait and loiter in the World 
<« till that diſmal Day come, wherein 1 
„ ſhall ſee a Child of mine either led in 
„Triumph by his own Countrymen, or 


. elſe erecting Trophies on the Waſte and 


Ruin of that City where he was born. 
« Did I require you at once to ſave your 
V 9 
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« Iconfeſs, the Caſe would be a little hard, 


„ and you might well pretend ſome diffi- 
« culty to reſolve it; for as it ſeems un- 


« natural and barbarous to ſlaughter our 


« Fellow-Citizens, ſo likewiſe it is unjuſt 


« and perfidious to betray thoſe who have 


« plac'd their confidence in us. But now, 
£ without doing the leaſt harm to others, 
e we deſire only a Deliverance from our 

c gown Evils, and though the thing be e- 


« qually expedient for them and us, yet 


| «will it look more handſom and honoura- 
ble on the Volſcian fide, who having ſo 


c much the better of us at preſent, will 


c be thought freely to beſtow the two grea- 
ce teſt Bleſſings of Peace and Friendſhip, 
even when they receive no leſs at our 


c hands than is conferr'd by them. If we 


cc obtain theſe, the common Thanks and 
_*« Acknowledgment will be chictly owing 
« to you, as the principal Cauſe of ſuch a 


« Reconciliation between us; but if they 
be not granted, you alone mult expect 


d to bear the blame of that and whatever 


„ miſchief does enſue, from both Nations. 


And when the chance of all War is un- 
c certaain, this will be the certain Event 
of that you are engag'd in, that, by con- 
_££ quering of the Romans, you ſhall only 


« get the Reputation of having undone 
your Country; but it the Yo//e;anshappen 


e ty 
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c to be defeated under your Conduct- 


a then the World will ſay, that to fatisfie 


« 4 revengeful Humour, you have been 


<« the Author of the greateſt Miſery to 
cc your Friends and Patrons, and procur'd 


the overthrow even ofa kind and obliging 


People.“ Marcius liſtned to his Mother, 


while ſne went on with her Diſcourſe, and 
anſwer d not a word; but Yolumnia ſeeing 
him ſtand mute for a long time after ſhe 
had left ſpeaking, fell again to preſs him: 


O my Son, /ays ſhe, why will you not 
«« youchſafe to anſwer me, or what can 


be the meaning of chis profound Silence? 


Does it become you thus to comply with 


* Paſlion, and yield all things to a ſenſe 


of Injuries? And will you not think it 


« fit to gratifie your Mother, that does 


„now appear in ſo worthy a Cauſe, and 


&« ſolicite matters of ſuch weight and con- 
«* ſequence? Can it paſs for the property 


« of a noble Mind and a gallant Perſon, 


<« to preſerve the memory of Affronts and 


ill Uſage; And ſhall we not reckon it 
the Character and Buſineſs of a great 
* and good Man to remember Benefits, 
and own the Obligation which Children 


e receive from Parents, by a return of Ho- 


© nour and Reverence to the Authors of 
them? But you above all Perſons in the | 


« World, ought to ſhew a very grateful 


« Reſentment of the Favours have been 
5 done 
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« done you, ſince no body living did ever 
« puniſh Ingratitude, and perſecute that 
* Vice in others, with ſo much ſeverity 

« as your ſelf; and to ſay the truth, you 


c have been ſufficiently aveng'd of your 
« Country, for requiting your Services ſo 


« ill; but the amends of all mine towards 
« you is behind ſtill, and I wait now for 


the Recompence of a Mother's Care and 
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« Kindneſs; the moſt Sacred Ties both of 


Nature and Religion, without any other 


« conſtraint, ſhould, methinks oblige you 


« to grant me things that are ſo fair and — 


« equal; but, if after all, I am ſo unhappy 


« as to be deny*d, why ſhould I ſpare my 


« ſelf any longer, and to what purpoſe do 


« | ſpin out my laſt hope?” Having ſaid 


this, ſhe threw her ſelf down at his Feet, 


and fo did his Wife and Children; upon 
which Marcius crying out: O Mother! 
« what is it you have done to me, and whi- 
ether am I reduc'd by it?” Rais'd her up 


from the Ground, and preſſing her Right- 


hand with more than ordinary vehemence, 


* You have gain'd a Victory, /ays he, o- 
«yer me, that is fortunate enough for 


the Romans, but deſtructive to my ſelf, 
* for I am yu to depart hence, as 
and driven away by you on- 


« yanquiſh 
y.“ After which, and a little private 


Conference with his Mother and his a. 
7 as 
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he ſent them back again to Rome, as they 
deſir'd of him. | 

The next morning he diſcamp'd and led 
the Yol/tians homeward, who were vari- 
ouſly affected with what was done, nor 
did they all teſtiſie a like Concern at it; 
for ſome ofthem did both complain of the | 
Man, and condemn the Action; while 
others inclining to Reconciliation and a 
_ peaceable Compoſure of things, did blame 
neither; and there was a third ſort, which 
very much diflik'd his Pro-eedings ; yet 


they could not look upon Marcius as a | 


treacherous Perſon, but thought 1t par- 
donable in him to be thus ſhaken and | 
broke, and forc'd to ſurrender at laſt, 
through the ſtreſs and preſſure of fo many 
violent aſſaults and redoubled applications; 
however none were ſo hardy as tocontra- | 
dict his orders, but they did all obedient- | 
ly follow him, mov'd rather by the ad- 
miration of his Virtue, than any Regard 
they had now to his Authority. As for | 
the Roman People, they did more effectu- 
ally diſcover how mach Few and Danger | 

they had beenin while the War laſted, by 
the manner of their deportment after they | 
were freed from it; for thoſe that guard- | 
ed the Walls had no ſooner given notice 
that the Volſciaus were diſlodg'd and | 
drawn off, but they ſet open all their Tem- 
ples in a moment, and began to cm 
| 85 tem- 
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themſelves with Flowers, and prepare for 
Sacrifice ; as they were wont to do up 
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Tidings brought of any ſignal Victory: = 


the Joy and Tranſport of the whole City 
became chiefly remarkable from that Ho- 
nour and Courtſhip of the Women, which 


was jointly paid themas well by the Senate 


as the Vulgar, every one declaring it his 
Opinion, that they were evidently the 
Cauſes and Inſtruments of their Publick 
Safety; and the Senate having paſta Decree, 
that whatſoever they would ask by way of 


Recompence, as a Memorial and Acknow- 


ledgment of their Fame and Merit, ſhould 
be allow d and done for them by the Magi- 


ſtrates; they demanded nothing elſe but that 
2 Temple might be erected to Female For- 


tune, all the Expence whereof they did 
offer to defray out of their own Stock, if 


the City would beat the coſt of Sacrifices, 
and furniſh them with other things which 


appertain to the due Honour ofthe Gods, 


| out of their common Treaſury. The Se- 
nate then, very much commending the 
Forwardneſs and Bounty of their Minds, 
caus'd the Temple to be built, and a Statue 
to be ſet up therein at the publick Charge; 
nevertheleſs they would needs make a 
Purſe among themſelves, for another Image 


of Fortune, which, as the Romans ſay, at 
the time of Dedication and placing of it, 
ſpoke to this purpoſe 7 ye Ladies, great 


14 
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is your Piety and Devotion in the Preſent 


you have made of me. And they fabu- 


louſly report that the ſame Words were 
repeated a ſecond time, endeavouring to 


make us believe things that were never 


done, and ſo like impoſſibilities, that it is 
very hard to credit them. For I think it 
poſſible enough, that Statues may ſeem 


both to Sweat, and to run with Tears, yea, 
and ftand with certain dewy drops of a 


ſanguine Dye; for Timber and Stones are 
* {een to contract a kind of Scurf 


variety of Tinctures from the ambient Air; 


accurate, and even Language, ſhould be 
thus formed by inanimate Beings, is, in 
my judgment, a thing utterly unfeaſible; 


by which i: is not abſurd to imagine, that 


tho Deity may advertiſe and forewarn us 


of ſeveral thin s. It may happen alſo, that 


ottenneſs, that does produce moiſture; | _ 
and they do not only tend forth many dif- 
ferent Colours of themſelves, but receive 
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theie Images and Statues ſhall ſometimes 


and {uch expreſs Words, and ſo clear and 


ſeeing it was never known, that either the 
Soul of Man, or even God himſelf, did 
utter vocal Sounds, and Diſcourſe alone 


without an organizd Body and Inſtru- 


ments 


make a noiſe not unlike that of a Squeak _ 
or Groan, through a rupture at the bo- 
tom, or the violent ſeparation of their in- 

ward Parts; but that an articulate Voice, 
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ments fitted for Elocution. But where Hi- 
ſtory does in a manner force our Aſſent b 


the Concurrence of many credible Witne 


ſes, in this Caſe we are to conclude, that 
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an Impreſſion not unlike that which does 


affect Senſe, falling chen upon the Fancy, 
draws in the Imaginative part to comply 
therewith, and take it for a true Senſa- 


tion! juſt as it happens to us when we are 


* 


faſt aſleep, our Eyes and Ears ſeem to be 


entertain'd with thoſe things which wenet- 
ther ſee nor hear. As for thoſe Perſons, 
| Who out of good will towards God, and 


theirfriendly In-lination forhim, ana a great: 
Tenderneſs as to all religious Matters, are 


ſo over. fond and paſſionate herein, that 


they cannot eaſily perſwade themſelves to 
deſpiſe or reject any thing of this kind, they 


have the admirable efficiensy of Divine 


Power (which ſurpaſſes our Comprehen- 


fion) as a mighty Motive and Support to 


the belief thereof. For God has no man- 


ner of Reſemblance, either as to his Na- 


ture, or his Motion, or his Skill, or his 


Ability, with what is human, and there- 


fore it is no wonder at all if he ſhould de- 


| vile and perform that, which cannot be 
contriv'd or accompliſh'd by any Mortal; 
and though he differs from, and does in- 
' finitely excell us in all things elſe, yet the 


diſſimilitude and diſtance betwixt Him 
and Men, appears no where ſo much, as in 


M 2 the 
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the Prodigiouſneſs of his Working, and 


the ſtrange Effects of his Omnipotence; 


however a conſiderable part of the Divine | 


Operations (as Heraclitus affirms) do paſs 
by unobſerv'd, and eſcape our Knowledge, 


| becauſe we are Infidels in the Point, and 


have not Faith enough to believe them. 
But let us now look after Marcius, and 
enquire how he was treated upon his Re- 


turn to Antium; where we ſhall find u.. 
Ius, a Man that did perfectly hate him, and 


could not longer endure one he was ſo 


much afraid of, conſulting how he might 


immediately diſpatch him, who, if he did 
eſcape at preſent, was never like to afford 


him ſuch another Advantage for that pur- 
ſe. Having therefore got together, and 
Faborn'd ſeveral Parti ſaus againſt him, he 


requir'd Marcius to reſign his Charge, and 


give the FVolſciaus an account of his Admi- 


niſtration of Affairs; who apprehending 
the danger of a private Condition, if Tu. 


tus ſhould be made Commander in Chief, 


that of all others had the greateſt Power 


and Intereſt with thoſe of Antium, made 
Anſwer, That he was ready to lay down 
his Commiſſion, whenever the Volſcian 


States, from whoſe common Authority he 


had receiv'd it, ſhould think fit to com- 


mand him; and that in the mean time he 


did not refuſe to give the Antiates fatil- 9 
| faction, 
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faction, as to all particulars of his Conduct, 
i they were deſirous of it. | 
An Aſſembly then being call'd, there a- 
roſe certain Orators, appointed for that 
Deſign, who by their popular Harangues 
did exaſperate and incenſe the Multitude; 
but when Marcius ſtood up to anſwer thoſe 
Objections and Impeachments they had 
brought againſt him, the more unruly and 
tumultuous part of the People waxed calm 
and quiet on the ſudden, and out of Re- 
veren:e to his Perſon, gave him liberty to 
ſpeak without the leaſt diſturbance; beſide 
| that all the better ſort of Autium, and ſuch 
| as were moſt delighted with a Peace, made 
it evident by their whole Compoſure, that 
they would give him a favourable Hearing, 
and then judge and pronounce according 
Ez .._ EE _ - 
Tullus therefore began to dread his A- 
pology, and ſuſpect the Iſſue of that De- 
fende he was going to make for himſelf; 
for he was an excellen: Spokes-man, and 
one of ſingular Eloquence; and the former 
Services he had done the Volſcianc, did 
procure and {till preſerve for him a much 
greater Kindneſs, than could poſſibly be 
out-weighed by that new Diſpleaſure, and 
the Blame of his late Conduct; yea, the 
very Crime and Accuſation it ſelf, was a 
Proof and Teſtimony of the greatneſs of 
his Merits, for that People could never 
M 3 have 
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have complain'd or thought that he had 


been injurious to them, becauſe Rome was 
not then brought into their Power, with- 


_ out a plain Confeſſion, that by his means 


Corps, which they did by an honourable. 


only they were ſo near taking it. For theſe 


Reaſons the Confederates judg'd it pru- 
dent not to make any further Delays, or 


Attempts upon the Vulgar, and ſo the bol. 


deft of their Faction crying out, that they 


ought not to liſten to a Traytor, nor al- 
low him ſtill to bear Rule, and play the 
Tyrant among them, fell upon Marcius in 
a Body, and flew him there, none of thoſe 
that were preſent ſo much as offering to 
defend him. But it quickly appear'd, that 
this baſe and unworthy Action was in nao 
wile approv'd by the Majority of the Fol- 
ſciens, for they came running out of their 


ſeveral Cities, to ſhew Reſpect unto his 


Interment of it, adorning his Sepulchre 


with Arms and Trophies, as the Monu- 


ment of a noble Hero and a famous Gene- 
ral. When the Romans heard tidings of his 


death, they gave no ocher ſignification ei- 
ther of Honour or of Anger towards him, 
but only granted this Requeſt of the Wo- 
men, that they might put themſelves into 
Mourning, and bew ail him for ten Months, 
as their Cuſtom was upon the loſs ofa Fa- 
ther, or a Son, or a Brother; that being 
a period {et for the longeſt Lamentation 


oy 
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in ſuch Caſes, by the ancient Laws of N#- 
ma Pompilius, as it is more amply related 
in what I have written of his Life and A- 


ctions. Now Marcius was no ſooner de- 


ceaſed, but the Volſciaus came to need his 
Aſſiſtance, and wiſh for him again; for 
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they fell to ſquabble firſt with the Sicanꝰ 


(their Confederates and their Friends) a- 
bout the Nomination of a Gener. l, that 
ſnhould be Commander in Chief of their 

joint Forces, which Ditpute for prehemi- 
nence was carried on with ſo much fierce- 
neſs, that it came at length ro Bloodſhed 


and Slaughter on both ſides. After this 


they were defeated by the Romans in a 
pitch*d Battel, where not only Tullus loſt 


his Life, but the principal Flower of their 


whole Army was cut in pieces; ſo that they 


were forc'd to ſubmit, and accept of Peace 


apon very diſhonourable terms, promiing 
to obſerve the Roman Orders, and obey 


their Enemy in whatever he ſhould impoſe. 
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Firſt — this is Hiſtory, that l 
might be ſerviceable unto others, but | 

o on and perſevere in my Deſign, that 
Tr advantage my ſelf ; whilſt the Vir- 
tues of cheſe great Men are as a Looking- | 


The uſe 
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and adorn my own Life. For by this 
means I enjoy the grea:eſt Familiarity, 


by turns, than if the ſame Table and Bed 

were common to us both. When I read 
their Story, each particular Virtue and 
Excellence 


glas by which learn hw I ought to order | 


and am no Icfs converiant with them all | 
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Excellence makes a deep Impreſſion in my 
Mind; and hence gather how great and 
valuable the Owner of theſe Accompliſh- 
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ments mult needs have been, and with 
Care collect the moſt beautiful and remar- 


kable Paſſages of theirLives, as Patterns for 


the Gods can ſcarce grant us, or a more 
ready way to teach us Virtue. Democri- 
tus laid it down as a Principle in his Phi- 


Imitation. A greater Pleaſure than which 


mocri- 


tus his O- 


loſophy, (tho? utterly falſe, and tending — 7 
to endleſs Superſtitions,) That there were tans. 


Phantaſms appearing in the Air, and tells 
us that we ought to pray, that ſuch may 


preſent themſelves as are propitious, and 

that we may ſee thoſe that are agreeable 

to our Natures, and would inſtruct us in 

that which is good, rather than ſuch as are 

unfortunate, and would lead us into Vice. 
But my Method is, by daily converſing 


with ! _— and a diligent collection of 


what I read, to fix in my Mind things 


worthy Memory of the beſt and moſt 


Virtuous of Men. For thus am I enabled 
to free my ſelf from that Contagion of 
ldleneſs and Vice, which I may have con- 
tracted from the ill company I am ſome- 
times forc'd to converſe with; it being a 
8 Remedy, with a ſedate and quiet 
nd, ſeriouſly to conſider ſuch noble Ex- 


amples. Of this kind are thoſe of Timo-- 


lean the Corinthian, and Paulus Emilins, 


to 
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to write whoſe Lives is my preſent Buſi- 


neſs; Men not only equally famous for 


Emilius, 
his exira- 


_ (1101s 
0 


their Virtues, but Succets ; inſomuch that 


they have left it doubtful, whether the 
owe their greateſt Atchievements to — 
Fortune, or their own Prudence and Con. 
duct. 


Authors who affirm that King Numa was 
Pupil to Pythagoras, tell us, that the firſt 


* A- 

Alia, 
Facun- 

dia lepor. 


who gave the Name to his Poſterity was 


Marcins, the Son of that Wiſe Man, who 


for his particular Eloquence and grace in 
Speech, wascall'd * Emzlius. The great. 
eſt part of this Race that have been cele- | 
brated for their Virtue, which they with | 
Zeal purſued, have been crown'd with 
Succels ; and even the Misfortune of Lucius 


_ Emilius at the Battel of Canna, gave ample 
Teſtimony of his Wiſdom and Valour. For 


not being able to perſwade his Colleague 


from hazarding the Battel, he, though a- 
gainſt his Judgment, engaged with him, but 
was no Companion in his flight ; On the 


_ contrary, when he that was ſo reſolute to 


engage, deſerted him in the midſt of dan- 


ger, he kept the Field and died fighting. 


I is Emilius had a Daughter nam'd Eni 


lia that was married to Scipio, the Great, 


and a Son Paulus, who is the Subject of my 
preſent Hiſtory. | ZR 


His 


Almoſt all Hiſtorians agree, that the 
Family of the Emilii was one of the moſt 
Ancient of the Roman Nobility ; and thoſe 
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ble, in a time which flouriſh'd, by reaſon 
of the Virtues and Reputations of moſt ex- 
cellent and great Perſons, tho” he followed 

no: the ordinary Studies with the young 
Men of Quality of chat Age, nor trod the 
{ame Paths to Fame. For he did not exer- 
ciſe himſelf in pleading Cauſes, nor would 
he ſtoop to ſalute, embrace, and en- 
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His Youth fell out, and he was remarka- His way 


to Honour · 


tertain the Vulgar, which were the uſual 


infinuating Arts by whi eh many grew Po- 


ular. Not that he was incapable of eicher, 
dut choſe to purchaſe a much more laſting 


Glory by his Valour, Juſtice, and Integri- 
ty; and 'twas by theſe Virtues he ſoon 
ourſtript all bis Equalss. f 


— nt — 


The firſt honourable Office he pretended & h 


to, was that of Aaile, which he carried 


| againſt twelve Competitors of ſuch conſide- 


dile. 


rable Worth and Quality, that all of them 


in proceſs of time were Conſuls. Being 


afterwards choſe into the number of Prieſts Jon Au- 
call'd Augnrs, who amongſt the Roymans® © 


were to obſerve and regiſter ſuch Divina- 
tions as were made by the flight of Birds, 


or Prodigies in the Air; he with ſuch In- 


tention ſtudied the ancient Cuſtoms of his 
Country, and ſo throughly underſto2d the 
Religion of his Anceſtors, that this Office, 
which was before only eſteem'd a Title of 


Honour, and upon that a:-count ſought 


after, by his means appear'd to be one of 


the 


His ftrid- 
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the moſt ſublime Arts : And that definiti- 
on of the Philoſophers of Religion, true, 
That it was the knowing how we ought 
to Worſhip the Gods. When he perform'd 
any part of his Duty he did it with great 
Skill and utmoſt Care, making it his only 

Buſineſs, not omitting any one Ceremony, 
or adding the leaſt Circumſtance, but al- 
ways contending with his Companions of 


the ſame Order, about things that might 


ſeem inconſiderable, and inſtructing them, 


that though they might think the Deity 


Was eaſily pacified, and ready to forgive 
faults of Inadvertency and Negligence, yet 
would ſuch Favour and Pardon be dange- 
rous for a Common-wealth to grant. Be. 
cauſe no Man ever began the — 


of his Country's Peace, by a notorious | 5 


breach of its Laws, but they by degrees 
grew negligent in things of greateſt con- 
cern, who gave themſelves Liberty in Mat- 
ters of leſſer moment. Nor was he leſs 
ſevere, in requiring and obſerving the An- 
cient Roman Diſcipline in Military Affairs; 


not endeavouring, when he had the Com- 


mand, to ingratiate himſelf with his Soldi- 
ers by Popular Flattery, though this Cu- 
ſtom prevail'd at that time amongſt many, 
who by their Cour:ſhip, and ſeeming affa- 
ble and mild to thoſe that were under them 
in their firſt Employment, ſought to be 
promoted to a ſecond; but by —— 

| them 
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them in the Laws of Military Dicipline, 
with the ſame Care and Exactneſs a Prieſt 
would teach his Ceremonies and dreadful 
Myſteries, by being ſevere to ſuch as tranſ- 
greſs d and contemn'd thoſe Laws, he re- 
eſtabliſh'd his Country in its former Glory; 
eſteeming Victory it ſelf but as an acceſſi- 
on to the well diſciplining of Soldiers. 
Whilſt the Romans were engag' d in a 
War with Ant iochus the Great, againſt 
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whom their moſt experienc'd Command- 


ers were employed, there aroſe another 
War in the Weſt, and they were all up in 
Arms in Hain. Thither they ſent Emili- 


Emilius 


us, in the Quality of Prætor, not with ſen: Pra- 


fix Axes, which number other Pr#tors 
were accuſtomed to have carried before 


tor znz6 
Spain. 


them, but with twelve, ſo that in his Præ- 


torſhip he was honour'd with the Dignity 


: of a Conſul. Twice he overcame the Bar- 


barians in Battel, of whom 30000 were 
lain ; which Victory is chiefly to be a- 


| ſcribed to the Wiſdomand Conduct of the 


Commander, who by his great Skill in 
chuſing the Advantage of the Ground, and 


making the Onſet at the Paſſage of a Ri- 


ver, led his Soldiers to an eaſie Conqueſt, 


Having made himſelf Maſter of 250 Cities, 

whoſe! 

obliged themſelves by Oath to Faithfulneſs; 
heleft the Provincein Peace, and return'd 

to Name, not enriching himſelf a Drach- 


nhabitants voluntarily yielded and 


ma 
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ma by the War. The truth is, he never 
ave himſelf the trouble of heaping up 
Riches, but always liv'd ſplendidly and ge. 
nerouſly on the preſent Stock, which was 
ſo far from being great, (as was evident 
after his death) that there was ſcarce | 
enough left to anſwer his Wife, 
Dowry. CE  - 
His firſt Wife was Papyrza, the Daugh 
ter of Maſſo, who had formerly been C. 
ſul, with whom he liv'd a long while in 
Wedlock, and afterwards divorc'd her, 
though the bare him a beautiful and illu- 
ſtrious Ofi-fpring, for ſhe was Mother to 
the ſo renowned Sczpze, and Fabius Mar- 


imc. The reaſon of this Separation is not 


come to our Knowledge ; but there 
ſeems tobe truth in another Romar's being | 


2 SQ ©& - 


divorc'd from his Wife, which may be 


applicable to our purpoſe. This Perſon | 
being highly blam'd by his Friends, who 


| demanded, Was ſne not Chaſte? Was ſhe not 


Fair? Was ſhe not Fruitful ? Putting fort 
his Shoe, ask'd them, whether it was not 
new, and well made? Let, added he, 
none of you can tell where it wrings me. 
Certain it is that great and open Faults are 
the uſual cccaſions of Mens putting away 
their Wives, yet do little Jarrings and pri- 
vate Diſtaſtes, which ariſe from the dif- 
agreeableneſs of their Tempers, and pee- | 
viſhneſs of Diſpoſitions, though they * 
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be conceal'd from others, often make ſo 
great an Eſtrangement and Alteration in 


Affections, that it is not poſſible for them 


to live together, with any content. 
Emilius having thus put away Pa- 
yria, married a ſecond Wife, by whom 
2 had two Sons, which he brought up in 
his own Houſe, adopting the two former 
into the greateſt and moſt noble Families 
of Rome. Theelder was adopted by Fabi- 
nuns Maximus, who was five times Conſul ; 
the younger by the Son of Scipio Africa- 


us, his Couſin-german, and was by him 


named Scipio. One of Emilius his Daugh- 

ters was married to the Son of Caro, the 

other to Elius Tubero, the very beſt of 
Men, and one who knew how to ſup- Ti: Che- 
port even his Poverty with Magnificence. rader of | 
For there were 16 near Relations all of i, © 
them of the Family of the E/zz, who were 


_ Polſeſs'd of but one Farm, which ſu ffic'd 
them all, whilſt a ſmall Houſe or rather 
Cottage contain'd them, their numerous 


Oft-ipring, and their Wives; amongſt 
whom was the Daughter of our Emilias; 
who, although her Father had been twice 


5 Conſul, and twice triumph'd, was ſo far 


from being aſham'd of her Husband's Po- 


verty, that ſhe admired his Virtue, that 
had reduc'd him to that Condition. Far 
otherwiſe it is with the Brothers and Re- 
lations of this Age, who if different Coun- 
tries, 
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He ;: bs. But to proceed: Emilius being choſen 


ſen Con- Conſi#l, waged War with the Lzgurzans, or 
ſal, and 


_ Wages 


War mit 
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tries, or at leaſt Walls and Rivers, part 


not their Inheritances, they live at a di. 
ſtance, and never ceaſe from mutual Quar. 
rels. 'This Hiſtory will ſuggeſt good Coun. 


ſel to ſuch as endeavour to make their Ilm. 
provement of it, by well conſidering, and 


weighing things. 


Liguſtines, a People dwelling near the 


Alper. They were a Valiant and warlike Ne. 


tbe Ligu- tion, and from their Neighbourhood tothe 


rians. 


Romans, well skill'd in the ſame Diſcipline 
and Arts of War. For they poſſeſs'd the ut. 


moſt bounds of Italy, which border upon 
the Alpes, and that part of the ſame Moun- 
tain which is waſh'd by the Tuſcan Sea, 
and were mingled with the Garls and h. 
niarde, who inhabited the Coaſt. Beſides | 
at that time they were buſie at Sea, and fai- | 
ling as far as the Strezghts-month, in light | 
Veſſels fitted for that purpoſe, robbd 
and deſtroy'd all that trafth-k'd in thoſe 


parts. Theſe waited the coming of Eni 


tus with an Army of 40000, who brought 


with him not above 8, ſo that the ores 
was five to one when they engag'd, yet did 
he vanquiſh and put them flight, forcing 
them to retire into their wall'd Towns 
and in this Condition give them hopes of 
an Accommodation; it being the Policy | 


— ef Romans not utterly to deſtroy the 


Liguriat E 


as. ad. went ceowned fol ful SS aa 


_ a _ —_— r aX. ft 
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Liguriaus, whilſt they were as a Guard and 
Bulwark againſt the Gaul, who made ſuch 
frequent attempts to over- run Tray. Tru- 
ſting wholly therefore to Emilius, they de- 
 liver'd up their Towns and Shipping into 
dis hands: He raz'd only the Fortifica- 
tion, and deliver'd their Towns to them 
again; but all their dhipping he took away 
with him. leaving them no Veſſels bigzer 
than thoſe of three Oars, and ſet at Li- 
berty great numbers of Priſoners they had 
taken boch by Sea and Land, Strangers as 
well as Romans. Theſe were the things 
moſt worthy of remark, in the firſt Year 
„ * 5 „„ VVV 
Alfter ward, he frequently declar'd his H: fends 
Deſire of being a ſecond time Conſul, and fil, og 
was once Candidate; but meeting with a cond time, 
| Repulſe, and being paſs'd by, mov'd no "_ 4 
more in it, but was wholly intent upon his NE 
| | Office of Augur, and the Education of his 
| | Children, whom he not only brought up 
zs he himſelf was, in the Roman and Anct- 
ent Diſcipline, but alfo in that of Greece, 
which was eſteem'd more genteel and ho- 
nourable. To this purpoſe he not only en- 
tertain'd Maſters to teach them Grammar 
Logic, and Rhetorick, but the Arts of 
making Statues and Painting, and alſo 
ſuch as were skilful in breeding Horſes and 7;. Ka 
| Dogs, and could inſtruct them in Hunting c of 
and Riding. And if he was not hindred 5" . 
x | N by . 


4 


e * ww 


himſelf, who far ſurpaſs'd all Kings in Bra- 
very and Courage, thought it {corn that 


2 


Perſeus ſhould think himſelf an Enemy fit 


to match the Romans, and to be able to 


waze War with them on equal terms, with 


the Remainder only of his Father's routed 


Forces; but they little weigh'd, that the 


Macedonian Army was become much more 
powerful and expert after the overthrow 
of Philip. To make which appear, 1 


ſhall 
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by Publick Affairs, he himſelf would be | fh 

with them at their Studies, and ſee them * 

perform their Exerciſes, being the moſt 

indulgent of Fathers amongit the R. m 

8 3 5 * 

The Ro- As to matters relating to the Common. p, 

Ma, w;th Wealth, at that time the Romans were en- 9 

Perſeus, gag d in a War with Perſeus, King of tle 

Ly, #7 of Macedonians, and highly blam'd their Com- 

Macedon. | 5 ; re 

manders, that either through their want R 

of Skill or Courage, they ſo ill and ſhame- * 

fully manag'd the Concerns of the Con- m 

mon-wealth, that they did leſs hurt to the pf 

Enemy than they receiv'd from him: Fr p 

they that not long before had forc'd Ar J 

tiochits the Great to quit the reſt of Au, th 

and driving him beyond Mount Taurus, ft 

con him to S ria, glad to buy his Peace {x 

with 15000 Talents. They that not long + 

imce had vanquiſh'd King Philip, in Theſſa- f 

H, and freed the Greeks from the Mace- 
donian Y oke, nay, had overcome Hannibal 
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ſhall briefly recount the Story from the 
beginning. 
Autigonuc, who was the moſt potent a- Perſeus 
mongſt the Captains and Succeſſors of Alex- — 
ander, having obtain'd for himſelf and his 
Poſterity the Title of King, had a Son 
nam' d Demetrius, Father to Antigonns, 
call'd Gonatus, and he, to Demetrius, who 
reigning ſome ſhort time, died, and left 
young Son calPd Philip. The Nobility 
of Macedon fearing great Confuſionns 
might ariſe in the Minority of their 
Prince, truſted the Government in the 
hands of Autigonus, Couſin-German to the 
late King, and married him to his Widow, 
the Mother of Philip. At firſt they only 
ſtyled him Regent and General; but when 
they found by Experience, that he govern'd 
the Kingdom with Moderation, and to 
their Advantage, they gave him the Title 
of King. This was he that was ſur- 
nam'd ©Doſor,, as if he was only a Pro- azar, 
miſer, not a Performer of his Words. To duaſ da- 
him ſucceeded Philip, who in his Youth 
gave great hopes of equalling the beſt of 
Kins, and that he one day would reſtore 
Macedon to its former ſtate and dignity, 
and be alone able to give a ſtop to the Pow- 
er of the Romans, which was now a ge- 
neral Oppreſſion to the World. But be- 
ug vanquiſh'd in a pitch'd Battel by Titus 
Flaminius, near to Scotuſa, his Reſolution 
© Ys Was 
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was daſh'd, and he yielded himſelf and a1! 
that he had to the mercy of the Romans, 
well contented that he could eſcape with 
paying a ſmall Tribute. Yet afterward 
recollecting himſelf, he bore it with great 


regret, and thought he liv'd rather like a | 


Slave that was pleas'd with Eaſe, than 


Man of Senſe and Courage, whilit he held 
his Kingdom ar che pleaſure of bis Con- 


querors; which made him refolve upon x 
War, and prepare himſelf with as much 


___ Cunning and Privacy as poſſible. To this 


end, he left his Cities on the High-road; 
and Sea- coaſt ungarriſon'd and almoſt deſo- 
late, that they might ſeem inconſiderable; 


in the mean time furniſhing his mid-land 
Caſtles, ſtrong Hol is and Towns, with | 
Arms, Mony, and Men fit for Service, he | 


1 himſelf for War, and yet kept lis 
reparations cloſe. He hal in his Armory 
Arms for 30000 Men; in Granaries, in 


Places of ſtrength, eight millions of Bulhels 


of Corn, and as much realy Mony, s 
would defray the Charge of maintaining 
I0ooo Mercenary Soldiers, to defend his 
Country for ten Years. But before he coull 
pur theſe things into motion, and bring 
| Us 


deſigns to effect, he died for grief and 


anguiſh of Mind, being ſenſible he had put 
his innocent Son Demetrius to death, up- 
on the Calumnies of one that was far more | 
guilty. Perſeus, his Son that ſurviv'd, in. 


herited | 
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herited his Hatred to the Romans as well 
as his Kingdom, but was very unfit to carry 
on his Deſigns, through his want of Cou- 
rage, and he viciouſneſs of his Manners, 
elpecially when amongſt the Vices and . 
| Diſeaſes of his Mind of all forts, Covetouſ- 
neſs bore the chief ſway. There is a re- 
port alſo of his not being legitimate, but 
that the Wife of King Philip took him 
. | from his Mother Grathania, (a Woman of 
Argos, that earn'd her living by Botching) 
as {oon as he was born, and brought him 
up privately as her own. And this might 
be the chief cauſe of his Contriving the 
Death of Demetrius; for he might well 
fear, that whilſt there was a lawful Suc- 
cebſſor in the Family, his being illegitimate 
1 | would not lie con:eal'd. : 
> | Notwithſtanding all this, and tho' his 
Spirit was ſo mean, and Temper fo ſordid, 
| yet truſting to the ſtrength of his Prepara- 
tions, he engag'd in a War with the Ro- His Har 
mans, and for a long time maintain'd it. x % 
| Some of their Captains, and thoſe of Con- 
ſular Digni:y, and great Armies and Fleets, 
| he repulſed, and ſome of them he van- 
quiſh'd: For he overcame Publius Lici- He over- 
us, who was the firſt that invaded Mace- cines H. 
duonia, ina Battel of Horſemen; in whichhe  * 
flew 2500 ſtout Soldiers, and took 600 
Priſoners ; and ſurpriſing their Fleet as Swpriſes 
they rode at Anchor before Orcum, he took 57 Fleet 
. ͤ 26 rs 
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20 Ships of Burden, with all their Lading, 


and ſunk the reſt that were fraighted with 


Corn. Beſides this, he made himſelf Ma. 


ſter of four Galleys, with five Oars in a Seat; 


means of Gent hius their King, to join wit 
him in this War. It was alſo reported, that 


Fights and fought another Battel with Hoſtilius the 
with Ho- Conſul, who making an Inroad into his 
filius. Country by the way Emilia, he forc'd ty 
retreat; and when heafterwards by ſtealth 
deſign'd an Invaſion through Theſaly, he 
urg' d him to fight, which the other fear d 
to hazard. Nay more, to ſhew his Con- 
tempt of the Romans, and that he wanted 
employment, as a War by the Bye, he 
made an Expedition againſt the Dar dani- 
ans, in which he flew rocoo of thoſe bar 
barous People, and brought a very great 
 Spoll away with him. He privately alſo 
Sollicites ſollicited the Gauls, (they are alſo calld 
th: Barba- Baſternæ) a warlike Nation, and famous 
pen nb for Horſemen, dwelling near the Danube; 
bim. and practiſed with the 1/yrians, by the 


the Barbarians being allur d by hm 
through the promiſe of Rewards, were to 
make an Irruption into Italy, through the 


lower parts of Gallia Ciſalpina near the 
Atviatich Sea. a7 FN 


'The Romans being advertis'd of theſe 


_ thought it neceſſary no longer to 
ch 


chuſe their Commanders for favour orfol- 


Gegnern, 
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General, that was a Man of Wiſdom, and 
vers'd in the Management of great Affairs. 
And ſuch was Paulus Emilius, one well 
ſtricken in years, as being near thrœeſcore, 
yet vigorous in his own Perſon, and {ur- 
rounded with his valiant Sons and Sons: in- 
Lau, beſides a great number of very con- 
ſiderable Relations and Friend, who all of 
them perſuaded him to yield to the De- 
fires of the People, who call'd him to the 
Conſulſhip. But he at firſt carried it nicely 
to the Vulgar, and as one averſe to govern, 
refus'd both the Honour and Care that at- 
tended it; yet when they daily came to 
him to his Gate, urging him to come fortn 
to the place of Election, and proſecuted 
him with Noiſe and Clamour, he granted 
| theirRequeſt. W hen he appear d amongſt 
ſuch as were Candidates, he did not loox 
as if he were about to receive the Conſal- 
hip, but to bring Victory and Succels to 
the War; and as ſoon as he yielded to 
come down into the Field, they all receiv'd 
him with ſo great hopes and chearfulneſs 
of Mind, that they unanimouſly choſe 
him a ſecond time Conſul; nor would they Emilius « 
ſuffer the Lots to be caſt as was uſual, to % 
determine which Province ſhould fall to Cash. 
his Share, but immediately decree] him 
the command of the Macedonian War. It 6G: neral 
is reported, that when he was deſizn'd 4447 we 


ya Maceda- 


General againſt Per ſexs, and was honoura- Hans. 
© — 4 bly 


19.4 


A good 
Omen. 


Emilius 


his Speech firſt Conſulſbip, becanſe he himſelf ſtood in 
 veed of ſuch Honour ; bat for the ſecond, 
| becauſe they wanted a Ge eral ; ben 


to the 
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bly accompanied home 15 great numbers 


of People, he found his Daughter Tertia, 
a very little Girl, K. and making 
much of her, demanded why the cry'd : 


She catching him about the Neck, and 
kiſſing him, fail, O Father, know you not 


that our Perſeus is dead? meaning a little 
Dog of that Name that was brought up in 


the Houſe with her. To which Emzlius 


replied, Good Fortune, my Danghter, I 
embrace the Omen. I his Cicero the Orator 


relates in his Book of Divination. 
It was the Cuſtom for ſuch as were cho- 
ſen Conſals, from a Pulpit deſign'd for 


ſuchPurpoſes, kin1ly to beſpeak thePeople, 


and return them thanks for their t:vour; | 


Emiliu therefore having gather'dan Aſſem- 
bly, ſpake as follows : That he ſued for the 


__ ewhich account he thought there was 10 


thanks due: If they judg dthey could manage 
the War by any other to more advantage, le 


_ would willingly yield a his Charge; butif | 
the 


they con ded in him, they were not to mak? 


themſelves his Colleagues in his Office, or 
raiſe reports, and cenſure his Actions; but | 
without reply, and to their utmoſt, to obey 
ſuch Commands as were neceſſary to the 
carrying 0: the War : for if they endeavour'd 
#9 govern him who was to command, _ 
Ton 
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world render this Expedition more sidicu— 
lius than the former. By this Speech he 
imprinted a Reverence for him amonglt 
che Citizens, and great Expectations of 
future Succeſs, being all of them well 
pleas'd, that they had palſs'd by ſuch as 
tough: to be prefer d by Flattery, and 
pitch'd upon a Commander. endu'd with 
Wiſdom and Courage to tell them the 
Truth. Thus the People of Rome were 
Servants, and obcdient to Reaſon and 
Virtue, that they might Rule, and make 
_ themſelves Maſters of the World, © 
Nou that Emzns, ſetting forward to the *. Sue- 
War by a p-ofperous Voyage and ſucceſsful © /* 9r to. 
Journey, arriv'd with Speed and Safety at ,; 2 For- 
bis Camp, Iattribute to good Fortune; but tae. = 
when Iconſider the Concerns of the Mar, 
and his Government, manag'd partly by his 
own daring Boldneſs, partly by his good 
Counſel, partly by the ready Adminiſtration 
ofhis Friends, partly by his Preſentneſs of 
Mind, and Skill to embrace the molt proper 
adviceinthe extremity of Danger, I cannot 


| afcribe any of his remarkable an] famous 


Actions (as I can thoſe of other Comman- 

ders) to his ſo much celebrated good For- 

tune; unleſs you will ſay that the Covetouſ— 

neſs of Per ſeus was the good Fortune of E- Perſeus 
milius. The truth is, the fear of ſpending 74 7 
his Mony, was the Deſtruction and u- :1ufueſs. 
ter Ruin of all thoſe ſplendid and 

great Preparations, by whoſe help the 
Macedonians 
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Macedonians were in hopes to carry on the 
War with Succeſs: For there came at his 
requeſt 1cooo Horſe-men of the Baſteruæ, 
Zaun, and as many Foot, who were to keep 
nf the Peace with them, and ſupply their;places 
in caſe of failure, all of them mercenary 
Soldiers, a People neither skill'd in Till. 
ing of Land, or Merchandiſe, or able to 
get their Livings by Graſing, but whoſe 
only buſineſs and perpetual {ſtudy it 
was to fight and conquer thoſe that reſiſt- 
ed them. Whentheſe came near Medica, 
and were encamp'd and mix'd with the 
King's Soldiers, being Men of great Sta- 
ture, admirable at their Exerciſes, great 
Boaſters, and loud in their Threats againſt 
their Enemies, they added Courage to the 
Macedonians, who were ready to think the 
Romans would not be able to abide their 
coming, ſtruck with terrour at their Looks 
and Motions, they were ſo ſtrange and 
terrible to behold. When Per/eus had 
thus encouraged his Men, and puff d them 
P with ſo great Hopes, as ſoon as 1000 = 
Crowns were demaded for each Captain, 
he was ſo aſtoniſh'd and beſides himfelf at 
the vaſtneſs of the Sum, that his Cove- 
touſneſs made him ſend them back, and 
refuſe their Aſſiſtance, as if he had been 
the Steward, not the Enemy of the R- 
mans, and was to give an exact account of 
the Expences of the War, to thoſe 2 
. | Whom 
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whom he waged it. Nay, when he had 
is Foes for his Tutors, to inſtruct him 
what he had to do, who beſides their other 
Preparations , had r00:00 Men drawn 
together, an ina readineſs, when occaſi- 


on ſhould require their Service ; yet he 


that was to engage againſt ſo conſiderable 
Force, and in ſucha War, whoſe neceſſa- 


ry expences muſt needs be very great, 


weigh'd and ſeal'd up his Mony, as if he 
fear d or had no right to touch it. And 
all this was done by one, not deſcended 
from the ZLyd:zans or Pheniciuns, but who 


challeng'd to himſelf the Virtues of - 


lexander and Philip, from his Alliance to 


them; Men who conquered the World 


by judging, That Empire was to be pur- 
chaſed by Mony, not Mony by Empire; 
whence it grew a Proverb, That not Phi- 


lip but his Gold took the Cities of Greece. 

And Alexander when he undertook an Ex- 

 peditionagainft the Indians, and found his 
Macedonian incumbred, and to march hea- 
_vily with their Per ſian Spoils, firſt ſet fire to 


his own Carriages, and thence perſuade 


the reſt to imitate his Example; that thus 


ireed, they might proceed tothe War with- 
out hindrance. Whereas Perſeus, abound- 
ing in Wealth, would not preſerve himſelf, 
his Children, and his Kingdom, at the ex- 


pencc of a ſmall part of his Treaſure ; but a- 


mongſt a great many others, our wealthy 


dlave choſe to be carried away Captive, and 
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ſhew the Roman what great Riches he had 
husban:'e.| and preterved for them; For 


he did not only falſife with the Gazls, and 


ſend them away, but alſo alluring Gent hiu- 

He che++« King of the 1//yr ans, by the hopes of 300 
Genthius, Talents, to aſſiſt him in the War, he 
cauſed the Mony to be told out by his Em- 
baſſadors, and ſuffer'd it to be ſeal'd up. 

V hereupon Genthius thinking himſelf po. 

ſeſs'd of what he defired, committed a 


wicked and dreadful Crime ; for he im- 
prilon'd the Embaſſadors whi-h were ſent 
ToO him from the Romans. Whence Perſeus _ 


concluding that there was now no need 
of Mony, to make Genthius an Enemy to 


the Romans, but that he had given a laſting 


_ Earneſt of his Enmi y, and by his great In- 
juſtice ſufficiently involved himſelf in the 
War, defrauded the unfortunate King of 


His 300 Talents, and without any Con- 
cern beheld him, his Wife and Children, 
in a ſhort time after, carried out of their 
Kingdom, as from their Neſt, by Lucius 
Anicius, who was ſent againſt him with 


an Army. 3 
Perie- Emilius coming againſt ſuch an Adver- 


us 57 


Hege 4000 * Macedonian Foot, and planting 
ra +244/- himſelf along the Sea-fide, at the foot of 
be approach'd, and on all ſides fortified with 

_ __ Fences 


Mount Olympus, in a place impoſſible to | 


Frengib. ary, made light of his Perſon, but admi- ; 
red his Preparations and Force: For he had 
4 co Horſe, and not much fewer than 
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Fences and Bulwarks of Wood, remain'd 

in great ſecurity, thinking by Delay and 
Charge to weary out Emilius. But he, in the 
mean time, wholly intent on his Buſineſs, 32 
weigh'd all Counſels, and all ways of At- dad. 
tack, and perceiving his Soldiers, from 
their former want of Diſcipline, to be im- 
patient of delay, and ready on all turns to 
teach their General his Duty, angerly re- 
prov'd them, and comman ed that chey 
ſhould not intermeddle with what was not 


_ their Concern, but only take care that 


they and their Arms were in a readinels, 

= to uſe their Swords like Romans, when 

their Commander ſhould hink fit to em- 

ploy them. Further, he order'd that he 
Sentinels by Night ſhould war h without 
Javelins, that thus they might be more 

careful and able to reſiſt Sleep, having no 

Arms proper to withſtand the Aſſaults of 

their Enemies. Es 
That which moſt infeſted the Army, was se Army 


the want of Water, (for only a little, and 7's 


: ate“; 
that foul. flow'd out, or rather came by 3 ſup” 


drops from a Spring near the Sea;) but 7%. 
 Emilius conſidering that he was at the foot 
of the high and woody Mountain Olympus, 
and conjequring by the flouriſhing of the 
Trees, that there were Springs that had 
their courſe under ground, dug a great 
many Holes and Wells in the fide of he 
Mountain, which werepreſently fill'd with 

oy pure 
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ginal of 
Springs. 


being cloſely preſs'd together, becomes 
fluid. As Womens Breaſts are not like 
Veſſels full of Milk always prepar'd and 
ready to flow from them; but their Nou- 
riſhment being chang'd in their Breaſts, is 
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0fthe0ri-pure Water, by the current and force of 


that, which being freed from reſtraint, had 


now ſpace to unite. Although ſome deny 


that there are any Sources of Water, 
ready provided and concealed in places 
from whence they flow, which by their 


courſe are diſcover'd and break forth; but 
affirm, that they owe their Being and 


Conſiſtence to the Matter that then grows 
liquid: Now this change is made by Denfi- 
ty and Cold, when the moiſt Vapour by 


4 


there made Milk, and from thence ſtrain d. 


In like manner the Pla es of the Earth that 


are cold and ſtor'd with Fountains, do 
not contain any hidden Waters or Recepta- 


cles which are capable, as from a Source 


always ready and furniſh'd, to ſupply fo 

many Brooks, and the Depths of ſo great 
Rivers; but preſſing by, crowding toge- 

ther, and condenſing the Vapours and Air, 


they turn them into that ſubſtance. W hence 


thoſe places that are oper'd, by that means 
do flow and afford more plenty of Water, 


(as the Breaſts of Women do Milk by their 
being ſuck'd) by moiſtning the Vapour, and 


rendring it fluid; whereas the Earth that 


remains idle and undug, is not capable of 
producing 
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producing any Water, whilſt it wants that 
motion which is the true cauſe of it. But 
thoſe that aſſert this Opinion, give occaſi- 

on to the Doubtful to argue, That on the 


ſame ground there ſhould be no Blood in 


living Creatures, but that it muſt be form d 
by the Wound, ſome ſort of Spirit or Fleſh 
being chang' d into a Matter that is liquid 
and proper to flow. Moreover, theſe are 
refuted by ſuch, who digging deep in the 
Earth to undermine ſome ſtrong Hold, or 


ſearch for Metals, meet with Rivers, which 


are not collected by little and little, (which 
muſt neceſſarily be, if they had their Be- 
ings at the very inſtant the Earth was open'd) 


| but brake out at once with Violence; and 


| enough. 


upon the cutting through a Rock, there of- 
ten guſhes out great quantities of Water, 
and then as ſuddenly ceaſeth. But of this 


Emilius lay ſtill for ſome Days, and it is 


aid, that there were never two great Ar- 


mies ſo nigh, that enjoy'd fo much quiet. 
When he had triedand conſidered all things, 
he was informed that there was yet one Paſ-, 
age left ungarded through Perrebia by i Hl. 
the Temple of 4-9, and the great 7»; 
Peak. Having therefore more Hopes, ig _ 
by reaſon the Place was left defenceleſs, 1 fic 4 
than Fears, becauſe of the roughneſs 4/4 Pi- 
and difficulty of the Paſſage, he pro- ap. oe 
poſed to he conſulted on. Amongſt c 
thoſe that were preſent at the Council, “s. 
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Emilivs Scipio, ſurnamed Naſica, Son-in-Law to 


ſends Natl 


* 
* has 


ca 10 ſur- Scipio Africans, who afterwards bore ſuch 


priſe the 


great {way in the Senate-houſe, was the 


Enemy grſt that proffer'd himſelf to command 


the way of 


Perrebia. 


thoſe that ſhould be ſent to encompaſs the 
Enemy. Next to him Fabius Maximus, 


eldeſt Son of Emilius, although yet very 


young, offer'd himſelf with very great Chear- 


fulnei . Exilius rejoycing at this, gave 
them, not ſo many as Polybras relates, 
but as many as Naſtca himſelf tells us he 


took, in that ſhort Epiſtle he writ to a 


_ certain King concerning this Expedition. 


For he had 3000 Italians that were not 
Romans, and his left Wing conſiſted of 


Foo; beſides theſe, taking with him 120 


Horſe-men, and 200 Thr.cians and Cre. 
tans intermix*d, that Harpalus had ſent, 
he began his Journey towards the Sea, and 


encamp'd near the Temple of Hercules, 


as if he defign'd to embark, and ſo tofail 
round and environ the Enemy. But when 


the Soldiers had ſupp'd, and that it was 


dark, he made the Captains acquainted 


with his real Intentions, and marching all 


night a quite contrary way to that of the 


Sea, till he came under the Temple of 


Tie LIV E Vor. 


Apollo Pythiuc, he there reſted his Army. 


In this Place, Mount Ohympus ſtretches it ſel 


in heighth more than ten furlongs, as ap- 
Thebeig bt pears by this Epigram made by him that 


of Mount 
Olympus 


meaſur'd it. 


| 


Th 


\ 
1 
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y Top, bucky” tow mea ſur d from the Place 


The Pythian Temple does ſo nobly grace, 
Ten compleat Furlongs does in height exceed. 
 — —Xenagoras thzs did leave upon Record, 
He travelPdhere, here he that God ador d. 


is confeſs'd, Geometricians affirm, that 
no Mountain in heighth, or Sea in depth, 
exceeds ten Furlongs ; yet it ſeems proba- 
ble that Xenagoras took not his Meaſures 
at all Adventures, but according to the 
Rules of Art, and with Inſtruments fit for 
paſſed the Night. 5 . 
A traiterous Cretian who fled to the Naſica his 
Enemy in the March, diſcovered to Per- I, * 
fſeus the Deſign which the Romans had to 
' encompaſs him: Who ſeeing Emilius lay 
fill, miſtruſted no ſuch Attempt. He 
woas ſtartled at the News, yet removed not 
| his Camp, but ſent 2000 mercenary Sol- 
diers, and 200 Macedonians, under the 
Command of Milo, with order to haſten 
with all Diligence, and poſſeſs themſelves 
of the Streights. Polybius relates, that 
the Romansſet upon them whillt they ſlept; 
but Naſica, that there was a ſharp and 
dangerous Conflict on the top of the 
Mountain ; that he himſelf encounter'd a 
„ pierc'd him through 
with his Dart, and flew him; and that the 
Enemy being forc'd to retreat, and Milo 
5 ſtript 
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ſtript to his Coat ſhamefully flying with- 
out his Armour, he followed without dan- 
ger, and all the Army march'd downinto 
the Country. TT 

Theſe things happening to Per ſeus now 
grown fearful, and fallen from his Hopes, 

Perſeus he remov'd his Camp in all haſte, yet was 

bs Camp. it neceſſary for him either to ſtop before 

© Pydne, and there run the hazard of a Bat- 
tel, or diſperſe his Army into Cities, and 

there expect the event ofthe War, which 
being once enter'd into his Country, could 


not de driven out without great Slaugh- 


ter, and Bloodſhed. But Per ſeus being 
told by his Friends, that he was much ſu- 
perior in number, and that ſuch as fought 
in the defence of their Wives and Children 


muſt needs be endued with great Courage, 


eſpecially when all things were done inthe 


ſight of their King, who himſelf was en- 
gaged in equal Danger, was again en- 


8 couraged, and pitching his Camp, pre- 


zo fight. pared himſelf to fight, view'd the Country, 

gave out the Commands, as if he deſignd 
to ſet upon the Romans as ſoon as the 
' The Pla- approached. The Place was a Field, bot 


cerof Bar. proper to draw up a Phalanx, which re- 


8 
and alſo had divers little Hills one joynd 

to another, which ſerv'd for a Retreat to 
ſuch as were lightly arm'd and fitted to 


quir'd a plain Valley and even Ground, 


| 


Skirmiſh, and gave them all Opportunities 


to incompaſs the Enemy ; through the 
Ek middle 
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middle run the Rivers E/on and Leucus, 
which though not very deep, it being the 
| latter end of Summer, yet were they like- 
| ly enough to give the Romans ſome 
trouble. : Tp 
As ſoon as Emzlins was joyned to Naſt Emilius 
ca, he advanced in Battel array againſt the joins a- 
Enemy; but when he found how they ga. 
were drawn up, and the number of their 
Forces, he ſtood ſtill as one amazed, and 
conſidering within himſelf. But the young 
Commanders being eager to fight preſs'd 
him earneſtly not to delay, and molt of aal! 
Naſica, fluſh'd with his late Succeſs on 
Olympus. To whom Emilins anſwered 
* with a Smile: So wonldT do were I of your 
Age, but my many Victories have taught 
mne the Miſtarriages of the conquer d, aud 
'| forbid me to engage ſich as are weary with 
their long March, againſt an Army ſo well 
| drawn up and prepar d for Batte .. 
TIThenbhe gave Command, that the Front Emilius 
of his Army, and ſuch as were in fight of““ *. 
the Enemy, ſhould imbattel themſelves, as 
ready to engage, and thoſe in the Rear 
ſhould caſt up the Trenches, and fortifie 
the Camp; ſo that the foremoſt of his Men 
ſtill wheeling off by degrees, their whole 
Order was chang'd, the Battel inſenſibly 
broke, and all his Army incamped with- 
en 5 
When it was Night, and no Man * 
A £ te 
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his Supper thought of any thing bur Sleep 
and Reſt, all ona ſudden the Moon, which 


was then at full, and great height, grew 


dark, and by degrees loſing her Light, 

caſt divers forts of Colours, till at length 

An E. ſhe was totally eclipſed. The Romans, ac- 
2 cording to their Cuſtom, with the noiſe 
of Braſs Pans, and lifting up a great many 
Firebrands and Torches, endeavour'd to 
recover her Light: Whilit the Macedon: 

ans behav'd themſelves far otherwiſe; for 


HForrour and Amazement feiz'd their 
whole Army, and a Rumour crept byde- 


grees into their Camp, that this Eclipſe 
portended no leſs than that of {their King. 
 Thereaſon But Emilius, who was no Novice in theſe 


Ff an 


chooſe. an things, but very well underſtood the ſeem- | 


ing Irregularities of Eclipſes, and that in 


a certain Revolution of Time, the Moon 
in her Courſe was obſcur'd and hid bythe 
Shadow of the Earth, till paſſing that Re- 


gion of Darkneſs ſhe is again enlightned 
by the Sun: Yet being very devout, a religi- 
ous Obſerver of Sacrifices, and well skilld 
inthe Art of Divination, as ſoon as he per- 


ceiv'd the Moon regain'd her former Lu- 


ſtre, he offter'd up to her eleven Heifers: 
At the break of Day he ſacrific'd twenty 
to Hercules, without any token that hi 


Offering was accepted; but at the one 


and twentieth the ſigns promis'd Victor 


to ſuch as were torc'd to defend them- 


ſelves. 
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ſelves. Then he vow'd a Hecatomb and 
Solemn Sports to Hercules, and command- 
ed his Captains to make ready for Battel, 
ſtaying only till the Sun ſhould decline, 
and come about to the Weſt, leſt being 
in their Faces in the Morning it ſhould 
dazle the Eyes of his Soldiers; fo he 


9 


whil'd away the time in his Tent, which 


was open towards the Valley where his E- 


nemies were encamp'd. When it grew 
towards Evening, ſome tell us Emilius 
himſelf laid the following Deſign, that the 
Enemy might firſt begin the Fight: He 


turn'd looſe a Horſe without Bridle, and 


ſent ſome of the Romans to catch him, up- 


The Riſe 
of the 
Batte J. 


on whoſe following the Beaſt, the Battel 


begun. Others relate, that the Thraczans, 
under the Command of one Alexander, ſet 


upon the Roman Carriages that bruoght 


Forage to the Camp: That to oppoſe theſe 


a Party of ↄco Ligurians were immediately 
detach'd, and that Relief coming {till from 


both Armies, the main Bodies were at laſt 
engag d. Emilius, like a wiſe Pilot, fore- 


ſeeing by the preſent Waves and Motion of 


the Armies, the greatneſs 6f the follow- 


ing Storm, came out of his 'Tent, went 
through the Legions, and encouraged 
his Soldiers. Naſica in the mean time, 


who was advanc'd to the Place where 


dhe Skirmiſh began, ſaw the whole force 


of the Enemy preparing to engage. Firſt 


march'd the Threcians, who, he himſelf 
» 2 3p tells 
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The Army tells us, were very terrible to behold, for 


of theMa- 
cedonians 


; 
_ andord:r 


of their 
Mar C he 


they were Men of great Stature, with 
bright and gliſtering Shields, their Cafſocks 
were black, their Legs arm'd with Greaves, 


and as they mov*d,their weighty long Spears 
ſhook on their Shoulders. Next the Thrg. 


cians, march'd the mercenary Soldiers, 
arm'd after the different Faſhions of their 


Countries; and with theſe the Pæonian 


were mingled. Theſe were follow'd by a 


third Body of Macedonians, all choſen 
Men, of known Courage, and all in the 


ptime of their Age, who glitter'd in their 


the whole Plain ſhin'd with the brightneſs 
of their Arms, and the Mountains rang 
with their Noiſes and Shouts, by which 
they gave mutual Encouragement one to 
the other. In this order they march'd, and 


gilt Armour, and new ſcarlet Coats. Be- 
hind theſe were the old Bands drawn ou: 
ofthe Camp, allarm'd with Braſs Targets; 


that with ſuch Boldneſs and Speed, that 


thoſe that were firſt ſlain, died but at two 


Furlongs diſtance from the Roman Camp. 


"The Bei- The Battel being begun, Emilius came in, 


zel be- 
Iween 
_ Emilius 


8 Perſe their Spears into the Shields of his Romans, 


and found that the foremoſt of the Mace 
doniens had already pitch'd the end of 


ſo that it was impoſlible to come near 


them with their Swords. When he ſaw 


this, and that the reſt of the Macedonian. 
took the Shields that hung on their * 
f | an 
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and brought them before them, and all at 
once ſtoop'd their Pikes againſt their Ene- 
mies Bucklers, and well conſider'd the 
great Strength of their united Targets, 
and dreadful Appearance of a Front fo 
arm'd, he was ſeiz d with Amazement and 
Fear, as not having ſeen any thing morc 
terrible, nor would he {tick afterwards to 
give a Relation of this Sight, and his 
own Dread. But this he diſlembled, and 
rode through his Army without either 
 Breaſt-plate or Helmet, with a pleaſant 
und chearful Countenance. en 


On the contrary, (as Polybius relates) no Peres 


ſooner was the Battel begun, but the Ma- © 
cedonian King baſely withdrew to the City © 
Pyane, under a pretence of Sacrificing to 
Hercules; a God that is not wont to regard 
the faint Offerings of Cowards, or grant 
ſuch Requeſts as are unjuſt, it not being 
reaſonable, that he that never ſhoots, ſhould 
carry away the Prize; he triumph that 
ſneaks from the Battel; he that takes no 
ains meet with ſucceſs, or the wicked 
Man proſper. But to Emilius his Peti- 
tion the God liſtned, for he pray'd for Vi- 
ctory with his Sword in his Hand , and 
'twas fighting that he implor'd his Divine 
VVV 
But Poſſidonius, who writ the Hiſtory of Peſeus 
Perſeus, and tells us he liv'd at that time, — 4 * 
and was himſelf in this Battel, denies that Poſido- 


war- 
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Salius 
fing s his 


15 Enſign a- 
mon ſt his 
Enemies. 
the Enemies; which as ſoon as the Pelg- 
nian perceiv'd, (for the Italians eſteem it 
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he left the Field either through fear or - 
J 


tence of Sacrificing, but that the ver 

before the Fight he receiv'd a Kick from 2 
Horſe on his Thigh; that though very much 
indiſpos'd, and diſſwaded by all his Friends, 


he commanded one of his Pads to be 
brought, and enter'd the Field unarmd; 
that amongſt an Infinite number of Darts 
that flew about on all ſides, one of Iron 
lighted on him, and though not with the 


oint, yet by a glance hit him with ſuch 


| Force on his left fide, that it rent his 
_ Cloaths, and fo bruis'd his Fleſh, that the | 
Scar remain'd along time after. This is what | 
Poſſidonius ſays in defence of King Perſens. | 
The Romans not being able to make | 


Breach in the Phalanx, one Salius a Com- 


mander ofthe Pelignians,ſnatch'd the En- 


ſign ofhis Company, and threw it amongſt 


| baſe and diſhonourable to abandon their 


Standard) they ruſh'd with great Violence 
towards that Place, and the Conflict was | 
very fierce, and the Slaughter terrible on | 


both ſides: For theſe endeavoured to cut 


their Spears aſunder with their Swords, | 
or to beat them back with their Shields, | 
or put them by with their Hands; on the 
other fide, the Macedonians held their 


Pikes in both Hands, and pierc'd thoſe 


that came in their way and their Armou 


quite 
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quite through, no Shield or Corſlet being 

dalle to reſiſt the force of their Spears. The 

Pelignians were thrown headlong to the 
Ground, who againſt all Reaſon, and more 

| like Bruits than Men, had run upon una- 

voidable Dangers, and certain Death; And Th Ro- 
their firſt Ranks being flain, thoſe that mans 


4 . . d to 
were behind were forc'd to give back; it — 


cannot be ſaid they fled, but that they re- 

treated towards Mount Olocrus. When Tbe Ph. 
Enilius ſaw this, (as Poſſidonius relates) e 
| he rent his Cloaths, for ſome of his Men tmilius, 
were ready to fly, the reſt were not wil- 
ling to engage with a Phalanx, into which 
| they could hope for no Entrance, but 
|| feem'd altogether unconquerable, and as 
ſecure as if intrench'd, whilſt guarded wich 

ſuch great numbers of Pikes, which on all 

ſides threatned the Aflailers. Nevertheleſs, 

the unequalneſs of the Ground would 

not permit the body that was long, to be 

ſo exactly drawn up, as to have their Shields 
every were joyn'd: But Emilius perceivd, 

that there was a great many Interſtices and 
Breaches in the Macedonian Phalanx; as it 
uſually happens in all great Armies, accor- 

ding to the different Efforts of the Com- 
batants, whilſt in one part they preſs for- 
ward with eagerneſs, and in another are 
forc'd to give back. Wherefore taking 
this Occaſion, with all ſpeed he divided 
his Men into ſmall Companies, and ca 

os them 
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them behind, and theſe deſtroyed the force 
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them order to fall into the Intervals, and 
void places of the Enemies Body, and to 
make their Attack not in any one Place 
with them all, but to engage, as they were 


divided into Parties, in ſeveral. Theſe 


Commands Emilius gave to his Captains, 
and they to their Soldiers; who had no 
ſooner enter'd the Spaces, and ſeparated 


their Enemies, but ſome charg'd them on 


their ſides where they were naked and ex- 
pos'd, others fetching a Compaſs, ſet on 


of the Phalanx, which conſiſted in their 


mutual Help, and being cloſely united. 


Tbe La- 
Jour of 
Marcus 


Cato. 


Courage, let fall his Sword: For he being 


And now come to fight Man to Man, or 


in ſmall Parties, the Macedonians ſmote 


in vain upon firm and long Targets with 


their little Swords, whilſt their light 


Shields were not able to ſuſtainthe weight 


and force of thoſe of the Romans, which 


pee through all their Armour to their 


odies, ſo that at length they fled. Very 


ſharp was the Fight in the Place where 
Marcus the Son of Cats, and Son-in-law 
of Emilins, whilſt he ſhew'd all poſſible 


a young Man, educated according to the 


Principles of Honour, and as Son of ſo re- 
nown'd a Father, oblig'd to give Teſfi- 
monies of more than ordinary Virtue, 
thought his Life but a burden, ſhould he 
live and permit his Enemies to enjoy = 
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Spoil. Wherefore he ſpeeded through the 
Army, and wherever he ſpy'd a Friend or 
Companion, he declar'd his Misfortune, 
and begg'd their Aſſiſtance: The number 
of theſe being great and valiant, they with 
one accord made their way through their 


Fellows after their Leader, and fell upon 


the Enemy; whom after a ſharp Conflict, 
many Wounds, and much Slaughter, they 
repuls'd, poſſeſsd the Place that was now 
deſerted and free, and ſet themſelves to 
| ſearch for the Sword, which at laſt they 
found cover'd with a great heap of Arms 
and dead Carkaſſes. Overjoy'd with this 
Succeſs, they ſang Songs of Triumph, and 
with more eagerneſs than ever charg'd the 


Foes that ye: remain'd firm and unbroke. 

In the end, zoco of the choſen Men, Who 
kept their Stations, and fought valiantly 
to the laſt, were all cut in pieces. and very 


great was the Slaughter of ſuch as fled, 
inſomuch as the Plains and the Hills were 


fill'd with dead Bodies, and the Water of 
the River Leucus, which the Romans did 


not paſs till the next day after the Battel, 
was then mingled with Blood; for it is 
faid, there fell more than 25000 of the E- 


nemy ; of the Romans, as Poſſidonius relates, 


an hundred; as Naſica, only fourſcore. 
This Battel, though ſo great, was very quick- 


ly decided, it being nine of the Clock Three 


when they firſt engag'd, and not ten when 
e h the 
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the Enemy was vanquiſh'd ; the reſt ofthe 
day was ſpent in the purſuit of ſuch as fled, 


whom they follow'd 120 Furlongs, ſo that 


it was far in the Night when they return'd. 


All the reſt were met by their Servants 


with "Torches, and brought back with Joy 
and great Triumph to their Tents, which 


were ſet out with Lights, and deck'd with 


Emilius Wreaths of Joy and Laurel. But the Ge- 
hs ef neral himſelf was overwhelm'd with Grief; 


for the 


obo: for of the two Sons that ſerv'd under him 


Kyo 1 b in the War, the youngeſt was miſſing, 
0A JCl- 


— whom he held moſt dear, and whoſe Cou- 


excell'd thoſe of his Brethren ; and though 


yet a Stripling, that he was valiant, and 


thirſting after Honour, which made him 
conclude he was loſt, whilſt for want of 


. he had too far engag'd him- 
ſel 


elf amongſt his Enemies. The whole Ar- 
my was ſenſible of his Dejection and Sor. 


rage and good Qualities, he knew, much 


ro, and quitting their Suppers, ran a- 


bout with Lights, ſome to Emilius his 


Tents, ſome out of the "Trenches to ſeek 
him amongſt ſuch as were ſlain in the firſt 
Onſet. There was nothing but Grief in | 
the Camp, and the Valley was filPd with 
the Cryes of ſuch as call'd out for Scipis; 


Scipio bi for from his very Youth, he was endued, 


C2r247- above any of his Equals, with all the good 


. 


Qualities requiſite either to command or 
counſel. At length, when it was late, and 


| they | 


* 
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they almoſt deſpair'd, he return'd from the 
Purſuit, with only two or three of his Com- 
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panions, all cover'd wich the freth Blood 


of his Enemies, having, like a well-bred 
Dog, follow'd the Chaſe with too eager 
Pleature of Victory. This was that Sei- 
pio, that afterwards deſtroy d Carthage and 


Numant ium, that was without diſpute the 


valianteſt of the Romans, and had the grea- 
teſt Authority amongſt them. Thus For- 
tune deferring the execution of her Spite 


at ſo brave an Exploit, to ſome other time, 


let Emilius at preſent enjoy this Victory 
| with full Satisfaction and Delight. 
As for Perſeus, from Pydue he fled to 


Perſeus 


Pella, with his Horſe-men, which were as s ** 


pet almoſt entire. But when the Foot met 


them, and upbraiding them as Cowards 


diſpuiſc.. 


and Traytors, threw them off their Hor- 
ſes, and fell to Blows ; Perſeus fearing the 
Tumult, forſook the common Road, and 


. leſt he ſhould be known, pull'd off his Pur- 
ple, and carry'd it before him, and took 


his Crown in his hand; and that he might 


the better converſe with his Friends, aligh- 


ted from his Horſe and led him. Of thoſe 
that were about him, one pretended to tie 


his Shoe that was looſe, another to water 


his Horſe, a third to drink himſelf; ſo 


left him, as having not ſo much reaſon to 
fear their Enemies, as his Cruelty, who oy. 
N 


| that thus lagging behind, they by degrees 
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ted at this misfortune, ſought to free him- 
ſelf, by laying the cauſe of the Overthrow 
upon eveiy body elſe. Hearrived at Pell; 


in the Night, were Ears and Eudens, two 


of his Treaſurers, came to him, and what 
with their reflecting on his former Miſcar- 


riages, and their free and miſtimed Admo- 


nitions and Counſels, ſo exaſperated him, 


that he kill'd them both, ſtabbing them 


with his own Dagger. After this, no body 
{tuck to him but Evander the Cretan, Ar- 


cChedemus the Etolian, and Neo the Bæo- 


tian: And of the common Soldiers there 
tollow'd him only thoſe from Crete, no: 
out of any good will, but that they were 


as conſtant to Riches, as the Bees to their 
Hive. For he carried a great Treaſure 


with him, out of which he had ſuffered 


them to take Cups, Bowls, and other Veſ- 
{els of Silver and Gold, to the value of fif- 


” ty Talents. But when he was come to An- 
phipolis, and afterwards to Alepſe, and his 


And Co- 
vetouſ- 
ne fs. 


fears were a little abated, he relapſed into 


his old and natural diſeaſe of Covetouſ- 
neſs, and bewailed to his Friends that he 


had through inadvertency diſtributed the 


Gold Plate belonging to Alexander the 


Great, amongſt the Cretaus, and beſought 


_ thoſe that had it, with Tears in his Eyes, 


to exchange with him again for Mony. 
"Thoſe that underſtood him throughly, 
knew very well he only plaid the Cretan 


with 
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with thoſe of Crete, but thoſe that believ'd 
him, and reſtored what _ had, were 
cheated ; for he not only did not pay the 
Mony, but by craft got thirty Talents 
more of his Friends into his Hands, (which 
inaſhort time after fell to the Enemy) and 
with them ſail'd into Samotbracia,and there 
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fled to the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux 


for refuge. 


The Macedonians were always accoun- A Ma- 


ted great lovers of their Kings, but now, 


cedonia 
deliver d 


as if their chief Prop was broken, they up 70 E- 
ſubmitted themſelves with an unanimous milius. 


conſent to Emilius, and in two days made 


bim Maſter of their whole Country. Which 


| ſeems to confirm their Opinion, who a- 


{cribe whatſoever he did to his good For- 


tune; to which agreed the Omen that hap- 
ned to the Sacrifice at „ gr where 
 Emilius being about to of 
ly Rites begun, on a ſudden the Light- 


er, and the ho- 


ning fell * the Altar, ſet the Wood oon 


fire, and ſanctify'd the Sacrifice. But a- 


dove all, that of Fame does far exceed all 


they tell us of the Gods, or his good For- 


tune: For the fourth day after Per ſeus was 


vanquiſh'd at Pydue, whilſt the People 
were beholding the running of the Horſes 


in the Place deſign'd for thoſe Games; ven. 
there aroſe an unexpected Report at the miran- 
entrance of the Theatre, that Emilius had % on 


donta 


vey'd to 
_ overcome P erſeus, and br ought all Mice- 3 
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donia under his Power, and from thente, 
when the Rumour was ſpread amongſt the 


People, there was a general Joy, with 


Shoutings and Acclamations for that whole 


Day through the City. But when no cer- 
tain Author was found of the News, and 
every one alike had taken it on truſt, it 
vaniſh'd for the preſent, and came to no- 


thing till within a few days after theſe Ti- 


dings came certainly confirm'd, and then 


the firſt Intelligence was look d upon as no 
leſs than a Miracle, whilſt it could be no 


other than feign'd, though it contain'd in 
Examples it What was real and true. It is reported 
Eibe lie. alſo, that the News of a Battel that was | 
fought in Italy, near the River Sagra, was | 
carry'd into Peloponneſis the ſame day, and | 
of that nigh Mycala, againſt the Medes, to 
Platee. When the Romans had defeated 
the 7. arquins, Who were combin'd with 
the Latzns, there were almoſt at the ſame 
time at Rome ſeen two goodly tall Men, 
who themſelves brought the News from 
the Camp. The firſt Man that ſpake to 


them in the Market-place near the Foun- 


_ tain, where they were refreſhing their Hor- 


ſes, which were all of a Fome, much won- 
dred at the Report of the Victory, when, 
tis ſaid, they both ſmil'd and gently ſtrok d 


his Beard with their Hands, the Hairs of 


which from being black, was on the Spot 


chang'd to be yellow. This Circumſtance | 
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1 part of it eſcap'd; nay, this belief carry d 


not ſo much as nam'd in the Ly, Ne- 
d 
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gave Credit to what they faid, and fix'd 
the Name of Enobarbus (which is as much 
as yellow Beard) on the Man. But that 
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which happen'd in our own Time, will 


make all theſe credible; for when Antony 


in a Conſternation, expecting great Wars 
in Germany, all on a ſudden, and no body 
knows upon what account, the People 
ſpread abroad a Rumour of the Victory, 
and the News ran current through the Ci- 
ty, that Antony himſelf was ſlain, his whole 
Army deſtroy'd, and that not fo much as 


with it ſuch Clearneſs and Force, that ma- 


ny of the Magiſtrates offer'd up Sacrifices. 


rebell'd againſt Domitian, and Rome was 


But when at length the Author ofthis Re- 
port was ſought, and none was to be found, 
it vaniſh'd by degrees; whilſt every one 


| ſhifted it off, from himſelf to another, and 
at laſt was loſt in the numberleſs Crowd, as 
ma vaſt Ocean; and having no ſolid Ground 


to ſupport its Credit, was in a ſhort time 


vertheleſs when Domitian marc out 


Relation of the Victory; and tne Fame of 
this Conqueſt came the very Day it was 


with his Forces to the War, he met with 
Meſſengers and Letters, that gave him a 


gain'd, though the diſtance of the Places 


was more than 2500 miles. The truth of 
this no Man amongſt us can be ignorant of. 


P But 
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But to proceed: Cueius Ocavius, who 
was joyn'd in command with Emilius, 
came to an Anchor with his Fleet under 


 Samothrace, where out of his Devotion to 


the Gods, he permitted Per ſeus to enjoy 


the Benefit of Refuge, but took care that 
he ſhould not eſcape by Sea. Notwithſtan- 


ding Perſens ſecretly practisd with Oro- 


andes of Crete, who was Maſter of a Bark, 


vis'd him to come in the Night with his 


to the Port call'd Demetrius, but as ſoon 
as it was Evening ſet fail without him. 
| Miferable was now the Fate of Per/eus, 


to convey him and his Treaſure away. He, 


making uſe of the common Arts of his 
Country, took in the Treaſure, and ad- 


Wife, Children, and neceſſary Atrendants, 


who was forc'd to let down himſelf, his 


Wife and Children, through a narrow 


Window by a Wall, People altogether un- 
accuſtom'd to hardſhip and flying. But 
that which yet fetch'd deeper Sighs from 


as he wandred on the Shoar, that he ſaw 
 Oroandes under Sail in the main Sea; for 


his Heart was, when he was told by one, 


now it was Day. So that there being no 


Hopes left of eſcaping, he flea back again 


to the Wall, which he and his Wifereco- 


ver'd (though they were ſeen by the Ro- 


ang) before they coul reach them. His 


Clildren he hinnelf had deliver'd into the 


hands of 757, one that had been his Fa- 


vou- 


n „ . ˙6•1uiü 8 
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vourite, but now prov'd his Betrayer, and 
was the chief Cauic that forc'd him (and 
75 no other than Beaſts themielves will 
do when their young ones arc taken) to 
come and yield himfeit up to thoſe that 
had them in their Power. His greateſt 
Confidence was in Nafica, and 'twas to 
him he call'd, but he not being there, he 
bewail'd his Misforcune ; and ſeeing there 


was no poſſible Remedy, ſurrendred him- 


ſelf ro Ofauins. And here it was that 


he made it manifeſt, that he was poſſeſsd 
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with a Vice more ſordid than Covetroufneſfs 


it ſelf, to wit, the fondneſs of Life; by 


which he depriv'd himſelf even of Pity, 


the only thing tha: Fortune never takes a- 
way from the moſt wretched; for he de- 
ſirꝰd to be brought to Emilius, who aroſe 


from his Seat, and accompany'd with his 
Friends went to re-eive him with Tears 


in his Eyes, as a great Man fallen by the 


Anger of the Gods, and his own ill For- 


tune; whilſt Per cus, whi h was the moſt 


ſcandalous of Sights, threw himſelf at his 
Feet, embrac'd his Knees, and utter'd ſuch 
unmanly Crics and Petitions, as Emzilins 


Was not able to bear, or would vouchſafe 


to hear; but looking on him with a fad 


and angry Countenance, What (ſays he) Emilius 


miſerable as thou art, doſt thou thus dif* ; 


charge Fortune, of what might ſeem her 
greateſt Crime? For by theſe Afttons thou 
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5 
appeareſt worthy of thy Calamity, and that 
it is not your preſent Condition, but your 
former Happineſs, that was more than your 
Deſerts. M hat! do you thus take away 
from my Vittory, and make my Conqueſt lit. 
tle, by proving your ſelf a Coward, and a 


Foe below a Roman? the moſt unhappy Va- 


lour challenges a great Reſpett, even from 
Enemies; but Cowardice, though never ſo 
ſucceſ5ful, from the Romans always met 
with Scorn. Yet for all this he took him 


into the Cuſtody of Tubero. 5 | 
After this he carried his Sons, his Sons- 


in-law, and others of the chiefeſt Quality, 
eſpecially thoſe of the younger ſort, back 


with him into his Tent, where for a 


long time he ſate down without ſpeaking | 


one word, inſomuch that they all won- 


dred at him. At laſt, he began to diſcourſe 


Hs of Fortune and human Affairs. Ts it meet 
Speech 10 


18 . he) for him that knows he is but Man, 


An. in his greateſt Proſperity to pride himſelf 
and be exalted at the Conqueſt of City, Na- 
lion, or Kingdom, and not rather well to 


_ weigh this Change of Fortune, which propo- 

ſes a great example to all Warriors of our 

common Frailty, and teaches them this Leſ- 
ſon, that there is nothing to be accounted 


durable or conflant? For what time can 


Men chuſe to think themſelves ſecure, when 


that of Victory it ſelf muſt chiefly force us 
wie 
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up, gave him his hand, and deliver'd him 
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to dread our own Fortune, and a little Con- 
ſderat ion of the Fate of Things, and how 
All are hurryd round, and each Man's Sta- 
tion chang'd, will introduce Sadneſs in the 
midſt of greateſi Mirth? Or can you when 
you ſee before your Eyes the ſucceſſion of A- 
lexander himſelf, who arriv'd at the height 
of Power, and ruld the greateſt Empire, 
in the ſhort ſpace of an hour trodden unden 
foot? When you behold a King, that was | 
but even now ſurrounded with ſo numerous 
an Army, receiving nouriſhment to ſupport 
bis Life, from the hands of his Conquerors: 
Can you, I ſay, believe there is any Cer- 
tainty in what wenow poſſeſs, whilſt there 
is ſuch a thing as Chance? No, young Men, 
caſt off that vain Pride, and empty Boaſt of 
5 Victory; fit down with Modeſty, and al- 
ways think on what*s to come, and what, 
through the ſpite of Fortune, may be yet the 
end of this our preſent Happineſs.” Tisfaid, 
Emilius having ſpoke much more to the 
ſame purpoſe, difmiſs'd the young Men 
well chaſtiz'd, and with this Oration, as 
with a Bridle, curb'd their Vain. glory and 
Inſolence. = „„ 
When this was done, he put his Army Emilius 
into Garriſons, to refreſh themſelves, and ge 
' _ went himſelf to viſit Greece; a Pleaſure not — 
more honourable, than conducing to the 
| Benefit of Mankind. For as he paſs'd, he 
eas d the Peoples Grievances, reform'd 
* 3 P 3 5 
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their Government, and beſtow'd Gifts up. 


on them; to ſome Corn, to others Oil out 


af the King' s Store-Houſes, in which (they 


report) there was ſo vaſt e laid up, 
that there ſooner wante 


ſuch as needed, than they could be exhau- 


ſted. In Delphos he found a great ſquare Pil- 
lar of white Marble, deſign d for the Pede- 
ſtal of King Per ſe r his Statue, on which he 


Om anded his own to be plac'd; alledg- 
ing, that it was but juſt, that the Con- 


quered ſhould give place to the Conque- 


rors. In O4 ympia he is {aid to have utter'd 
that ſo known Speech, That Phidias had 
carb d Homer's F | 
| Commiflſioners arriv'd from Rome, he de- 


upiter. When the ten 


liver'd up again to the Macedonians their 


Cities and Country, granting them to live 
at liberty, and according to their own Laus, 
only yielding to the Romans the Tribute 
cf a hundred Talents, when they were 


wont to pay double the Summ to their 


Kings. Then he celebrated all manner of 
Shows, and Games, and Sacrificcs to the 
 GoJs, and made great Entertaiments and 
Feaſts; the Charge of all which he liberal- 
Iy defray'd out of the King's Treaſury; and 
 ſhew'd that he underſtood the ordering 
and placing of his Gueſts, and how every 
Man ſhould be receiv'd, anſwerable to 
their ſeveral Ranks and Qualities, with 
uch nice Exatinck, that the Grerzans ve- 


7 | 


Neceivers, and 
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ry much wondred, that the Care and Ex- 
perien e of theſe things of Pleaſure ſhould 


not eſcape him, and tha: a Man involv'd 
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in ſo great Buſineſs, ſhould obſerve the 


Decency of ſuchlittle Matters. That whi h 
very much fatisty'd him was, that amidſt 


ſuch magniꝭ cent and ſplendid Prepara- 


tions, he himtclf was always the molt grate- 
ful Sight, and greateſt Plcature to thoſe 
| he enter:ained. And he told them that 
| ſeem'd to wonder at his Diligence, That 


there was the ſame Spirit ſhewn inmarſhal- 


ling a Banquet, as an Army; whilſt the _ 


one was to be reudred very dreadful to the 


Enemy, the other very acceptable to the 


Gueſts. Nor did Men leſs praiſe his Libe- 


rality, and the Greatneſs of his Mind, than 


his other Virtues; for he would not fo 


much as {ee thoſe great Quantities of Sil- 


ver and Gold, which were heap'd to e- 
ther out of the King's Palaces, but deli- 


ver'd them to the Queſtors, to be put in- 
to the Publick Treaſury. He only per- 


mitted his own Sons, who were great Lo- 


vers of Learning, to take the King's Books; 
and when he diſtributed ſuch Rewards as 


were due to extraordinary Valour, he gane 


his Son- in-Law, Elius Tubero, a Bowl 
that weigh'd five Pounds: This is that T- 
bero we have already mention'd, who was 
one of the ſixteen Relations that liv d toge- 
ther, and were all maintain'd out of one 

7 on ons 
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little Farm; and 'tis ſaid that this was the 


firſt Plate that ever enter'd the Houſe of 


the Eliaus, and that brought thither, as 


an Honour and Reward of Virtue; for 


before this time, neither they nor their 


his leave of the Greciaus, and exhorted che 


pire. 


Wives would ever make uſe either of Sil- 
ver or Gold. 3 
Having thus well ſettled Things, taken 


Macedonians, that mindful of that Liberty 
they had receiv'd from the Romans, they 
ſhould endeavour to maintain it, by their 


He gen Obedience to the Laws, and Concord - 
=” pire; for he had Orders from the Senate, 
to give the Soldiers that follow'd himin the 
War againſt Per ſeus, the Pillage of theCi- 
ties of that Country. Wherefore, that he 
might ſet upon them all at once, and that 
by ſurprize and unawares, he ſummon d 


mongſt themſelves, he departed for E- 


ten of the principal Men out of every Ci- 
ty, whom he commanded on ſuch an ap- 


pointed Day, to bring all the Gold and Sil- 
ver they had either in their private Houſes 


or Temples, and with every one of theſe. as 
if it were for this very purpoſe, and under 
a pretence of ſearching for and receiving 


the Gold, he ſent a Centurion, anda 


Guard of Soldiers; who, the ſet Day being 
come, roſe all at once, and at the very 


ſelf-ſame time fell upon them, and ſet 
themſelves to invade and ranſack their E- 


ne mies; 
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nemies; ſo that in one hour a hundred and 
fifty thouſand Perſons were made Slaves, 
and threeſcore and ten Cities ſack'd. Yet 
what was given to each Soldier, out of fo 
vaſt a Deſtruction and utter Ruin, amoun- 
ted to no more than eleven Drachms; 
which made all Men dread the luc of a 
Par, when the Wealth of a whole Nation 
| thus divided, turn'd to fo little Advantage 
and Profit to each particular Man. 
When Emilius had done this, which 
was perfectly contrary to his gentle and 
mild Nature, he went down to Oricum, 
| were he imbark'd his Army for Italy. He He e- 
aid up the River Tiber in the King's Gal- Ip. 
ley, that had ſixteen Oars on a fide, and 
was richly adorn'd with the Armour of the 
| Priſoners, and with Cloaths of Purple and 
Scarlet; ſo that rowing the Veſſels ſlowly 
|| againſt the Stream, the Romans that crow- 
| ded on the Shoar to meet him, had a taſte 
of his following Triumph. But the Sol- 
diers who had caſt a covetous Eye on the 
Treaſures of Per/exs, when they did not 
obtain what they thought they ſo well de- 
ſerv'd, were not only ſecretly enrag'd, and 
angry with Emilius for it, but openly com- 
Plain'd, that he had been a ſevere and ty- 
ranmcal Commander over them; nor were 
they ready to ſhew their deſire of his Tri- 
_umph. When Servins Galba, who was 
Enilius his Enemy, though he * 
5 . 3 de 
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Calba ea- ded a thouſand Men under him, under. 


ſtood this, he was fo hardy, as pizinly to 


affirm, That a Triumph was not to be al- 
low'd him; and ſow'd divers Calumnies 
among the Soldiers, which yet further in- 
creas'd their ill-will; nay more, he defir'd 


the Tribunes of the People, becauſe the 


four hours that were remaining of the 
Day, could not ſuflice for the Accuſa 
tion, that they would put it off till ano- 


ther. But when the Tribunes comman- 
ded him to ſpeak then, if he had any thing 


to ſay, he began a long Oration, ſtuff d 


with all manner of Reproaches, in which 


he ſpent the remaining part of the time, 


and the 'Tribunes, when it was dark, diſ- 


miſs'd the Aſſembly. The Soldiers grow- 
ing more vehcmen: by this, throng'd al! 


to Galba, and entring into a Conſpiracy, 
_ early in the Morning, again beſet the Ca- 


pitol, where the Tribunes had appointed 


the following Aſſembly to be held. As ſoon 
as ĩt was day, it was put tothe Vote, and the 


firſt Tribe with a general Conſent rejected 


the Triumph. When what was done was 
ſpread about, and underſtood by the reſt 


of the Aſſembly, the common People de- 


clar'd themſelves very much griev'd, that 

Emilins ſhould meet with ſuch Ignominy; 
but this was only in words, which had no 
effect; whilſt the chief of the Senate e- 
claim'd againſt it as a baſe Action, and Ccx- | 


; cited 
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cited one another to repreſs the Boldneſs 
and Inſolence of the Soldiers, which, if not 
timely prevented, would ina while become 
| altogether ungovernable and violent, 
| when they ſaw already they went about to 
deprive Emilius of his Triumph. W here- 
fore driving away the Crowd, they came 
up in great Numbers, and deſir d the Tri- 
bunes to defer Polling, till they had ſpoken 
| what they had to ſay to the People. All things 
thus ſuſpended, and Silence being made, 
Marcus Fervilius ſtood up, a Man of Con- 
ſular Dignity, and who had killd rwen- 
ty three of his Enemies, that had challeng d 
him in ſingle Combat. Zig now ware than Servilius 
ever (ſays he) that I under ſtand how great a 02-409 
Commander our Paulus Emilius ig, hen. 
ſee he was able to perform ſuch famous and 
great Exploits, with an Army ſo full of So- 
dition and Baſeneſs : Nor can I enough ad- 
mire, that a People that ſeem'd to glory in 
the Triumphs over thelllyrians and Africans, 
ſhould now through Eudy refuſe to ſve the 
Macedonian Xing led alive Captive, and 
all the Glory of t hilip ard Alexander /. 
did by the Roman Power. For is it not a 
ftrauge thing for you, who upon a flizht 
Rumou r of Victory, that came by chance in- 
70 the City, did offer Sacrifices, and put up 
our Requeſts unto the Gods, that you 
| might ſee the Report verifyd, now, whes 
be General is returned ith an undonbted 
5 Conqueſt, 
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Conqueſt, to defraud the Gods of Honour, 
and your ſetves of oy, as if hon fear d to 


behold the greatneſs of his warlike Deeds, 
or were reſolv'd to ſpare the King. And 


of the two, much better were it to put a 


ſtop te the Triumph, out of Pity unto him, 
thay out of Euuy to your General; yet to 


ſuch a height of Power is Malice arriv da- 


dares talk of the Office of a General and a 


for theſe, in which I glory before my Fel- 


mom g ſt you, that one in a whole Skin, ſhin- 
29 fat with Eaſe, andnicely bred in Shades, 


Triumph, aud that before you, who by your 


on many uc rde, have learn'd to judge of 


theV alour or the Cowardice fur Comm in- 


ders. And at the ſame time putting aſide 
his Garment, he ſhew'd an infinite num- 


ber of Scars upon his Breaſt, and turning 


about diſcover'd thoſe Parts which it is 
not decent to expoſe. Then applying 


himſelf to Galba : Tow (ſays he) deride me 


u-, Citizens, for 'tis in their Service, in 


which ] have rode night and day, that!! 
receivꝰd them; but goon to collect the Votes, 
whilſt I follow after, and note the baſe aud 


the Rabble in War, than to be commanded 

by their General. *Tis ſaid, this Speech 
| fo ſtopp'd the Soldiers Mouths, and a- 
ter'd their Minds, that all the Tribes de- 
creed a Triumph for Emilius; which was 


angrateful, and ſuch as chuſe rather to obe) 


perform'd after this manner. 


The 
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Market, and Places where the Running *** 


The People erected Scaffolds in the Emilius 


of Horſes us d to be ſeen, (they are call'd g 


by them Cirque g) and in all other parts of 
the City, where they could beſt behold 
the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in 
white Garments, all the Temples were 
open, and full of Garlands and Perfumes, 
the Ways clear'd and cleans'd by a great 


many Officers and jTipſtaves, that drove 


ſuch as throng'd the Paſſage, or {tr:gl'd up 
and down. This Triumph laſted three 
Days. On the firſt, which was ſcarce 

long enough for the Sight, was to be ſeen 


the Statues, Pictures and Images, of an 
extraordinary bigneſs, which were taken 


from the Enemy, drawn upon 750 Chariots. 


\ | On the ſecond, was carried in a great ma- 


ny Wains the faireſt and richeſt Armour 
ofthe Macedonians both of Braſs and Steel, 
all newly furbiſh'd and gliſtering; which 
although piPd up with the greatelt Art 
and Order, yet ſeem'd to be tumbled on 
heaps carelefly and by chance; Helmets 
were thrown upon Shields, Coats of Mail 
upon Greaves, Cretian Targets and Thi a- 
can Bucklers, and Quivers of Arrows, 


kay hudled amongſt the Horſes bits, and 


through theſe there appear d the points of 
naked Swords, intermix d with long Spears. 


All theſe Arms were ty'd together with 


 tuch a juſt liberty, that they knock'd a- 
gainſt one another as they were drawn a- 
long 
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long, and made a harſh and terrible noiſe, 
ſo that the very Spoils of the Conquer'd 
could not be beheld without dread. After 
theſe Waggons loaden with Armour, there 


follow'd 3coo Men, who carried the Sil. 


ver that was coin'd, in 705 Veſſels, each 
of which weigh'd three Talents, and was 


carried by four Men. Others brought Sil- 


ver Bowis, and Goblets, and Cups, all 


diipos'd in ſuch Order as to make the beſt 


ſhow, and all valuable, as well for their 
bigneſs as the thickneſs of their engraved 


Work. On the third Day early in the mor- 


ning, firſt came the Trumpeters, who did 


not ſound as they were wont in a Proceſ- 
ſion or ſolemn Entry, but ſuch a Charge 


as the Romans uſe when they encourage | 
their Soldiers to fight. Next follow'd young 
Men girt about with Girdles curiouſſy 


wrought, which led to the Sacrifice ſi 


ſcore ſtall'd Oxen, with their Horns gil | 
ded, and their Heads adorn'd with Rib- 


bands and Garlands, and with theſe were 


Bous that carried Platters of Silver and 


Sold. After this was brought the Gold 


Coin, which was divided into Veſſels, 


that weigh'd three Talents, like to thoſe 


that contain'd the Silver; they were in 
number fourſcore wanting three. Theſe 
were ellowed by thoſe that brought the 


conie-rated Bowl, which Ewmilius had 


caus'd to be made, that weigh'd ten Ta 
lents, 
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lents, and was all beſet with precious 
Stones. Then were expos'd to view the 
Cups of Antigonns and Seleucus, and ſuch 
25 were made after the faſhion invented 
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by Therzcles, and all the Gold Plate that 


was uſed at Perſeus his Table. Next to 
theſe came Per ſeus his Chariot, in the 
which his Armour was plac'd, and on that 
his Diadem. And after a little intermiſ- 
ſion, the King's Children were led Cap- 


tives, and with them a Train of Nurſes, Ma- 


ſters and Governors, who all wept and 


ſtrecht forth their Hands to the Spectators, 
umd taught the little Infants to beg and in- 


treat their Compaſſion. There were two 
Sons and a Daughter, who by reaſon of 
their tender Age were altogether inſenſi- 
ble of the greatneſs of their Miſery, which 
inſenſibility of their Condition, rendred it 


much more deplorable; inſomuch that Per- 


ſens himſelf was ſcarce regarded as he went 


Along, whilſt Pity had fd the Eyes of 
the Romans upon the Infants, and many of 
them could not forbear 'Tears; all beheld 
the Sight with a mixture of Sorrow and 
Joy, until the Children were paſt. After 
his Children and their AttenTants, came 


Perſeus himſelf, clad all in- black, and wea- 


ring Slippers after the faſhion of his Conn- 
_ try, he look'd like one altogether aſto- 
niſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, through 
the greatneſs of his Misfortunes. Next fol- 

low'd 
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low'd a great many of his Friends and Far 


miliars, whoſe Countenances where dist- 
gur'd with Grief, and who teſtify'd to all 


that beheld them, by their Tears, and their 


continual looking upon Per/ens, that it 
was his hard Fortune they ſo much lamen- 


ted, and that they were regardleſs of their 


own. Perſeus ſent to Emilius, to intreat 


that he might not be led in Pomp, but be 


left out of the Triumph; who deriding (as 


was but juſt) his Cowardice and Fondneſs 
of Life, ſent him this Anſwer, That as 


for that, it was before, and is now in his 


_ own Power; giving him to underſtand, 


that this Diſgrace was to be prevented b 
Death, which the faint-hearted Wretc 


being not able to ſuſtain, and made effe- 


minate by I know not what hopes, became 
a part of his own Spoils. After theſe were 


carried 400 Crowns, all made of Gold, and 


ſent from the Cities by their reſpective 
Ambailadors to Emilius, as a Reward due 
to his Valour. Then he himſelf came ſea- 
ted on a Chariot magnificently adorn'd, (a 


Man worthy to be beheld, even without 
theſe Enſigns of Power) he was clad in a 


Garment of Purple, interwoven with | 
Gold, and held out a Laurel Branch in his 
Right hand. All the Army in like man- 


ner wich Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, 


divided into Bands and Companies, fol- 
ſowed the Chariot of their Commander; 


Tome. 
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ſome ſinging Odes (according to the u- 
ſual Cuſtom) mingled with Raillery, o- 
thers, Songs of Triumph, and the Praiſe 
of Emilius his Deeds; who was admir'd 
and accounted happy by all Men, and un- 
envy'd by every one that was good: On- 
ly that it ſeems the Province of ſome God, 
to leſſen that Happineſs which is too great 
and inordinate, and fo to mingle the Aft- 
fairs of Human Lite, that no one ſhould 
be entirely free and exempt from Calami- 
ties; but (as it is in Homer) that thoſe ſhould 
think themſelves truly bleſſed, to whom 
Fortune has given an cqual ſhare of Good 
and Evil. — Is 
 Emilias had four Sons, of which S$c;- Two of 
| pio and Fabius (as is already related) were E798 


l „ his Sons. 
adopted into other Families; the other de about 


two, which he had by a ſecond Wife, and % ume 
were yet but young, he brought up in 1 
his own Houſe. One of theſe died at four- = 
teen years of Age, five days before his Fa- 
tther's Triumph; the other at twelve, three 
days after: So that there was no Roman 
without a deep ſenſe of his Suffering, and 
every one dreaded the Cruelty of Fortune, 
that did not ſcruple to bring fo much Sor- 
| rowintoa Houſe repleniſh'd with Happi- 
neſs, Rejoicing, and Sacrifices, and to in- 
termingle Tears and Complaints, with 
Songs of Victory and Triumph. But E- 
„ milius 
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milius reaſoning according to Judgment, 
conſider'd that Courage and Reſolution 


was not only requiſite toreſiſt Armour and 


Spears, but alſo to wi:hſtand all the Sho-ks 
of ill Fortune, and fo did he adapt and tem- 
per the Neceſſity of his preſent Circum- 
{tances, as to over-balance the Evil with 


the Good, and his private Concerns with 


thoſe of the Publick ; that thus they might 


neither take away from the Grandeur, nor 
fully the Dignity of his Victory. For, as 


ſoon as he had buried the firſt of his Sons, 


(as we have already ſaid) he triumph'd; 
and the ſecond deceaſing almoſt as ſoon as 
his Triumph was over, he gather'd toge- 
ther an Aſſembly of the People, and made 


an Oration to them, not hke a Man that 
ſtood in need of Comfort from others, but 


: of one that undertook to ſupport his Fel 
low Citizens, who griev'd for the Suffe- 


rings he himſelf underwent. 


Fee T (ſays he) that never yet fear d any thing 


hu Speec 


bon de that was human, among ſt — as were 


death of divine, have always had a Dread of For- 


bis Sons. tune as faithleſs and unconſtant, and on the | 
5 very account that in this War fhe had been 


as à favourable Gale in all my Affairs, I 


E ſtill expected ſome Change and Renu of 
thing. For in one Da hays he) fan} 


the Ionian Sea, and arriv'd from Brundu- 
ſium at Corſica; thence in five more W 
e 15 Niet 
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ficed at Delphos, and in other five days came 


o my Forces in Macedonia; where, after I 


had finzſhed the uſual Sacrifices for the Pur i- 
Hing of the Army, T fell to my deſgn d Buſi- 
nels, aud iu tbe ſpace of fifteen days put an ho- 
 wourable Period to the War. But when Iſtill 
had a Fealonſie of Fortune, even from the 


ſmooth Current of my Afairs,and ſaw my ſelf 


ſecure and free from the Danger of any Ene- 


my, I chiefly dreaded the change of the God- 
deſs at Sea, whilſt through my Succeſs I 
brought home with me fo 2 and victo- 


 rious an Army, ſich vaſt Spoils, aud Rings 
themſelbes Captrves. Nay more, after I 


was return d to you ſafe, and ſaw the City 


fall of Joy, Congratulating, and Sacrifices, 
| yet ſtill did I ſuſpect Fortune, as well know- 


that were ſincere, and without ſome Allay. 
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ing that ſhe never conferr d any Benefits 


Nor could my Mind (that was ſtill as it 


were in Labour, and always foreſeeing ſome- 

| thing to befall this City) free it GY 

' this Fear, untill ſo great a Misfortune be- 
fell me in my own Family, and that iu the 

midſt of thoſe days ſet apart for Triumph, 
 Tearried two of the beſt of Sons one after 

another to their Funerals. Now therefore 


am I my ſelf [afe from Danger, at leaſt as to 


what was my greateſt Care, and I truſt and 


"018 


 amverily per ſewaded, that for the time to 


come, Fortune will prove conſtant and harm- 
leſs unto you ; for ſhe has ſufficiently w__ 
1 2 er 
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her Envy at our great Exploits, on me and 


mine; nor is the Conqueror a leſs famous 


Example of human Frailty, than the Man 


he led in Triumph, with this only die. 
_ rence, that Perſeus, though conquer d, dies 


yet enjoy his Children, and the Conqueror 
Emilius ig deprived of his. This was the 
generous and magnanimous Oration Emz- 


Lie is faid to {peak to the People, from 


a Heart truly ſincere, and free from all Ar- 


tifice. 


Although he very much pitied Perſbus 
his Condition, and ſtudied to befriend him 
in what he was able, yet could he procure 


no ocher favour than his removal from 


the common Priſon, into a more cleanly 


and human Place of ſecurity, where whilft | 


he was guarded, (it is ſaid) he ſtarved him- 
ſelf to death. Others relate a very parti- 
cular and unheard manner of his dying, 


That the Soldiers that were his Guard, ha- 


ving -onceiv'd a Spite and Hatred againſt 


him for ſome certain Reaſons, and finding 
no other way to grieve and a fflict him, kept 
him from ſleep with all diligence, diſturb'd 


him when he was diſpos'd to reſt, and 


found out Contrivances to continue him 
{till waking; by which means at lengthhe 
was quite tired out, and gave up the Ghoſt. | 


Tuo of his Children alfo died ſoon after 


him; the third, who was named Alexan- | 


_ 
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ler, (they ſay) prov d an exquiſite Artiſt 
in turning and graving in little, an! with- 
al learn'd ſo perfectly to ſpeak and write 
the Roman Language, that he became Clerk 
to the Senate, and behav'd himſelf in his 
Office with great Skill and Conduct. 
They aſcribe to Emilius his Conqueſt 
in Macedonia, this moſt acceptable Benefit 
to the People, viz. That he brought ſo 
vaſt a quantity of Mony into the Publick 
Treaſury, that they never paid any Taxes 
until Hircins and Panſa were Confuls, 
which was 1n the firſt Year of the Warbe- 
tween Anthony and Ceſar. There was this Rmilius 
peculiar and remarkable in Emilias, That al - 
though he was extreamly belov'd and ho-#7 u. 
nour d by the People. yet he always ſided bes. 
with the Nobles; nor would he either fa 
or do any thing to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Vulgar, but conſtantly adber'd to the 
Nobility, and Men of the chiefeſt Rank, 
in all matters of Government. Which thing 
in after times was caſt in Scipio Afr icanus 
his Teeth by Appius; for theſe two were 
in their time the moſt conſiderable Men in 
the City, and ſtood in competition for the 
Office of Cenſor. The one had on his ſide 
the Nobles and the Senate, (to which Par- 
ty the Family of the Apprans were always 
true;) the other, although his own Intereſt. 
was great, yet he did make uſe of the Fa- 
_ Your and Love of the People. When there- 
Q 3 fore 
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fore Appius ſaw Scipio come to the Mar-. 


ket- place ſurrounded with Men of mean 
Rank, and ſuch as were but newly made 


free, yet were very fit to manage a De- 


bate, gather together the Rabble, and car- 


ry whatſoever they deſign'd by Importy. 


nity and Notſe, crying out with a loud 


Voice; Groan now (ſays he) O Paulus E. 


milius! If you have knowledge in your Grave 
of what 1s done above, that your Son pre- 


tende to be Cenſor, by the help of Emilius 


a common Cryer, and Licinnius a Barri- 


ter. As for Scipio, he always had the good 
Will of the People, becauſe he was ſtill hea- 


ping up Favours on them, but Emzl:us,al- 


though he ſtill took part with the Nobles, 
yet was he as much their Darling, as he 
that was eſteem'd moſt popular, and fought 
by little Arts to ingratiate himſelf withthe 
 Multitude; and this they made manifeſt, 
when amongſt otherDignities,they thought 
him worthy of the Office of . a Truſt 
accounted moſt ſacred, and of very great 


Authority, as well in other things as in the 


ſtrict Examination into Mens Lives: For 


the Cenſors had Power to expel a Sena- 
tor, and inroll whom they judg'd moſt 


fit in his room, and to dygrace ſuch 


oung Men as liv'd licentiouſly, by ta- 
Ling away their Horſes. Beſides this, 


they were to value and ceſs each Man's 


Eſtate, and regiſter the number of the 


Peo- 
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People: There were numbred by Emilius 
| 337452 Men. He declard Marcus Emi- 
lius Lepidus Prince of the Senate, who 
bad already four times arrived at that Ho- 
nour, and remov'd from their Office three 


of the Senators of the leaſt Note. The 
ſame Moderation he and his Fellow Cen ſor, 
Marcius Philippus, us'd at the Muſter of 
the Horſemen. 
Whilſt he was thus buſie about many Fmilius 
and weighty Affairs, he fell ſick of a Diſ- * | 
eaſe, which at firſt ſeem'd hazardous; and death. 
although after a while it prov'd without 
Danger, yet was it very troubleſome and 
difficult to be cur'd; ſo that by the Ad- 
vice of his Phyſicians he ſail'd to Velia, a 
Town in Itahy, and there dwelt a long 
time near the Sea, where he enjoy'd all 
= poſſible Quietneſs. The Romans in the 
mean while long' d for his Return, and of- 
tentimes by their Speeches in the Thea- 
tres, gave publick Teſtimonies of their 
gen eſires and Impatience to ſee him. 
| When therefore the time drew nigh, that 
8 ſolemn Sacrifice was of neceſſity to be 
offered, and he found, as he thought, his 
Body ſtrong enough, he came back . 
to Rome, and there perform'd the Holy 
Rites with the reſt of the Prieſts, the Peo- 
ple in the mean time crowding about him, 
| and congratulating his Return. The next 
Q 4 day 
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day he ſacrific'd again to the Gods for his 
Recovery; and 3 3 * the Sacri- 
fice, return'd to his Houſe, and ſet him 


_ down the Dinner; when all on a ſudden, 


and when no change was expected, he fell 


into a raging Fit, and _ quite depriv'd 
of his Senſes, the third d 

his Life, in which he had wanted no man- 
ner of thing, which is thought to con- 


duce to Happineſs. Nay, his very Fune- - | 
ral Pomp, had ſomething in it remarka- | 
ble and to he admir'd, and his Virtue was 


grag'd with the moſt ſolemn and happy 
Rites at his Burial; for theſe did not con- 


fiſt of Gold and Ivory, or in the ufual 
Sumptuouſneſs and Splendour of ſuch Pre- 
parations, but in the Good-will, Honour, | 
and Love not only of his Fellow-Citizens, | 
but of his Enemies themſelves. For as“ 
many Spaniards, Ligurians, and Maceds | 
nians, as hapned to be preſent at the So- 


lemnity, that were young and of vigorous 


Bodies, took up the Bed and carry'd it, 5 
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ay after ended 


wWhilſt the more aged follow'd, calling E- 


milius the Benefactor and Preſerver of 


their Countries. Nor did he only at the 


time of his Conqueſt, demean himſelf to 


all with Kindneſs and Clemency WY | 
through the whole courſe of his Life con- 
tinu'd to do them good, and look after 

their Concerns, as if they had been his 


Fa- 
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Familiars and Relations. They report, 
that the whole of his Eſtate ſcarce amoun- 
tel to three hundred threeſcore and ten 
thouſand Drachms, to whi:h he left his 
two Sons Co-heirs; but Scipio, who was 
the youngeſt, _ adopted into the more 
wealthy Family of Africanus, gave it all 
to his Brother. Such is ſaid to have been 
the Life and Manners of Emilius. 
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TIMOLEON | 
Compar'd with 


PAULUS EMILIUS. 


F we conſider theſe two Heroes, as Hi- 
ſtorians have repreſented them to us, 
without doubt in the Compariſon very 
little difference will be found between 
em. They made War with two Power- | 
ful Enemies: The one againſt the Mace- 
doniaus, and t'other againſt the Cart hagi- 
nians, and the Succeſs was glorious. One 
_ Conquer'd Macedon, from the ſeventh ſuc- 


ceeding Heir of Aut igonus, the other freed T 


Sicily from uſurping Tyrants, and reſto- 
red that Iſle to its former Liberty; unleſs 
this be diſputed for, that Emilius engag dd 
with Perſeus, when his Forces were en- 
tire, and compos'd of ſuch Men as had of- 
ten with Succeſs fought with the Romans: | 
And Timoleon found Dionyſius in a deſpai- | 
ring Condition, his Affairs being reduz'd 
to the laſt Extremity. On the contrary, 

this may be ſaid in Favour of Timoleon, 


That 
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That he vanquiſh'd ſeveral Tyrants and a 
Powerful Carthaginian Army, with an in- 
conſiderable number of Men 
gether from all Parts: Not with ſuch an 


Soldiers, experienc'd in War, and accu- 
ſtom'd to obey; but ſuch as through the 
hopes of Gain reſorted to him, unskill'd in 
Fighting and ungovernable. And when A- 


ctions are equally glorious, and the means 
to compaſs them unequal, the greateſt E- 
ſteem is certainly due to that General, who 
conquers with the ſmaller Power. ” 
Both have the Reputation of behaving 
_ themſelves with an uncorrupted Integrity, 


in all Affairs they manag d: But Emzlius 


| had the advantage of being from his Infan- 


cy, by the Laws and Cuſtoms of his Coun- 
brought up to the well management 


: f publick Affairs, which Timoleou wanted, 
but by uſe brought himſelf to. And this is 


plain; for at that time all the Romans were 


ſervance to the Laws of their Country; 


Whereas tis remarkable, that not one of the 


Greczan Generals commanding in Sicily, 
cou'd keep himſelf uncorrupted, except Di- 


on, and of him they entertain'd a Jealouſic, 


that he wou' d eſt 


11h a Monarchy there, 


after the Lacedemonian manner. Timenus 
writes, that the Hracuſiaus ſent 1 — 
e ome 
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gather d to- 
Army as Emilius had, of well-diſciplin d 


educated with the greateſt Modeſty and 
Temperance, and paid an inviolable Ob- 
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home loaden with Infamy, for his unſatia. 
ble Covetouſneſs, and the many Bribes he 
took when he commanded the Army. Di. 


vers Hiſtorians mention, that Pharax the 
_ Spartan, and Calippus the Athenian, com- 


mitred ſeveral wicked and trea. herous 


Acts, deſigning to make themſelves Kings 


of Sicily. But what were theſe Men, and 
what ſtrength had they to nouriſh ſo vain 
a Thought? For the firſt of them was a | 


Follower of Dionyſius, when he was ex 
pell'd Syracs/e, and the other a hired Cap- 


rain of Foot under Dion, and came into 
Sicily with him, V 


But Timoleon, at the Requeſt and Pray- 


ers of the SHyracuſiaus, was {ent to be their 


General, not ſeeking for the Command, 


but when plac'd in his hands, manag' d it 
it to the beſt advantage; and no ſooner had | 
he reſtor'd Sicily to her Liberty, but he | 


willingly reſignd his Charge. 


This is truly worthy our Admiration in 
Emilins, That tho' he conquer'd ſo great 
and ſo rich a Realm, as that of Mlacedon, 


yet he wou'd not touch, nor ſee any of 


| 


the Mony, nor did he advantage himſelf 


one farthing by it, though he was very ge- 
nerous of his own to others —— This is 
not mention'd to reflect on T :moleon, for 


accepting of a fair Houſe and handſom E- 
ſtate in the Country, which the Syracuſe 


ans preſented him with; for on that oc- 


caſion 


* 
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caſion it was not diſhoneſt to receive em: 
But yet there is greater Glory in a Re- 
fuſal; and that is the ſupreameſt Virtue, 
which lets the Praiſe of good Men be the 
Reward of its Actions, and refuſes all 
Gifts, how well ſoever it may have de- 
ſerv'd them. And as that Body is, with- 
out doubt, the molt ſtrong and healthful, 


which can the eaſieſt ſupport extream 


Cold and exceſſive Heat, in the Change of 
Seaſons; and that the moſt firm and col- 


: lected Mind, which 15 not puff'd up with 


Proſperity, nor dejected with Adverſity: 


So the Virtue of Emilius was eminently 


ſeen, in that his Countenance and Carri- 


age was the ſame upon the Loſs of two 


dear Sons, as when he atchiev'd his grea- 
teſt Victories and Triumphs. But Timo- 


leon, after he had juſtly puniſhed his Bro- 

| ther, a truly heroick Action, let his Rea- 

| fon yield to a cauſleſs Sorrow, and, deje- 
Red with Grief and Remorſe, he forbore 


for twenty years to appear in any publick 
Place, or meddle with any Affairs of the 
Common-wealth. Tis truly very com- 
mendable to abhor and ſhun che doing of 
any baſe Action; bu: to ſtand in fear of 
the Peoples Cenſure or common Talk, 
may argue a harmleſs and peaceable Mind, 
but never a brave and truly heroick Soul. 


THE 
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Tunaſlated from the Greek: 


By THOMAS BLOMER,DD. , 
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_ tAHE Affairs of the Hyracuſianc, be- 
Il fore Timoleon was lent into Sicih, 

were in this Poſture: After Dios 
had driven out Dionyſius the Tyrant, be 


Was flain by Treachery, and thoſe that 
had aſſiſted him in delivering Syracu/ 


were divided among themſelves; ſo that 


the City, by a continual change of Gover- 
nours, and a Train of Miſchiefs that ſuc- 


ceeded each other, became almoſt defo- | 


late and forſaken. As for the reſt of $:c:- 


ly, part thereof was now utterly deſtroy'd 


and 


— ² , FRE - 
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and ruin'd, through a long continuance of 


the Wars, and moſt of the Cities that 


dad been left ſtanding, were ſeiz'd up- 
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on 4 a mixt Company of Barbarians, 
and 5 


diers under no Pay, that were rea- 

dy to embrace every turn of Government. 
Such being the State of Things, Dionyſc- 
4s takes the Opportunity, and in the tenth 
of his Baniſhment, by the help of ſome 
— Troops he had got together, for- 


ces out Ny/eus, then Maſter of Syracu/e, 


recovers all afreſh, and was again fetled in 
his Dominion. And as he had been at firſt 
_ ſtrangely depriv'd of the greateſt and moſt 


derful manner, being an Exile, and of 


mean condition, he became the Sove- 
reign Lord of thoſe that did eject him. 


ibſolute Power that ever was, by a very 
T ſmall Party ; fo now, after a more won- 


All therefore that remam'd in Syracuſe, 


| were made to ferve under a Tyrant, who 
at the beſt was of an ungentle Nature, and 


lat exaſperated them to a greater degree 
bol davageneſs, by the late Misfortunes and 


Calamities he had ſuffer'd. But thoſe of 


ie better fort, and fuch as were of Note 


and Eminence, having timely retir'd thence 


to Iretes, that bore ſway over the Leon- 


md choſe him for their General in the 
Wir; a Perſon hardly preferrable to any 
of choſe that were open and avowed Ty- 
rants: 


tines, put themſelves under his Protection 
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rants: But they had no other Sanctuary at 
preſent, and it gave them {ſome ground of 


confidence, that he was both of a Syracuſ- 


' an Family, and had an Army beſides able 


to encounter that of Dionyſius. In the 
mean time the Carthaginzans appear d be- 


fore Sicily with a great Navy, watching 


v hen and where they might make a Deſcent 
upon the Iſland; the Terror of which Fleet, 
made the O iciliaus in-line to ſend an En-. 
baſſy into Greece, that ſhould demand Sue- 
cours from the Corinthians, whom they 
did addreſs to and confide in rather than 
any others, not only upon the account of 
their near Kindred, and by reaſon of the 


great Benefits they had often receiv'd by 


truſting them heretofore, but becauſe (. 
rinth had ever ſhewn her ſelf an entire 
Lover of Freedom, and the molt averſe 
from Tyranny, by the many noble Wars 
| thc had engag'd in, not upon the ſcore ct | 
Empire and Avarice, but for the ſole Li- 
berty of the Greeks. But Icetes, who 
made it the buſineſs of his Command, not 


ſo much to deliver the Syracuſzans from o- 


ther Tyrants, as to enflave them to hin- 


{elf, had already held ſome ſecret Confe- 
renccs with thoſe of Carthage, while in 


publick he commended the Deſign of hs | 
Hracuſan Clients, and diſpatch'd FEmbaſ. 


ſadors from himſelf, together with thoſe 


which they ſent into Pelopoune ſus; not * | 
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he really deſir d there ſhould come any 
Relief from thence, but, in caſe the Co- 
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rinthians (as it was likely enough) ſhould, 


by reaſon of the Troubles of Greece, and 
thoſe Diverſions that were given them at 
home, refuſe their Aſſiſtance, hoping then 
he ſhould be able with leſs dithcul:y to 
diſpoſe and incline things for the Cartha- 

ginian Intereſt, and ſo make uſe of theſe 


foreign Pretenders, as Inſtruments and 


Auxiharies for himſelf, either againſt the 


Syracuſirns, or their common Enemy Di- 


onyſius, as occaſion {erv'd ; which Project 
and Subtilty of his was diſcover'd a while 


after. But the foreſaid Embaſſadors being 
now arriv'd, and their Requeſt known, 


the Corznthians, who were wont to have 


a par: icular Concern for all their Colonies 
and Plantations, but eſpecially for that of 


Hracuſe, ſince by good Fortune too there 


was nothing to moleſt them in their own 


Country, but they enjoyed Peace and Lei- 


ſure at that time, did readily and with 
one Accord paſs a Vote for their Aſſi- 
ſtance. And when they were deliberating 


about the Choice of a Captain for that 
Expedition, and the Magiſtrates of their 


City did nominate and propoſe ſeveral 


Perſons, that had made it their Care an1 


Study to be efteem'd among them, one of 
Plebeians ſtanding up, happen'd to name 


Timoleon, the Son of Timodemus, who had 
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Timodemus his Father, and his Mother De. 


a a mighty lover o 
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long ago left off to concern himſelf in pu- 
blick buſineſs, and had neither any hopes 
of, nor the leaſt pretenſion to an Employ- 
ment of that nature; inſomuch that the 
thing was thought to proceed from a Divine 


Inſtinct, and that ſome God or other put 


into the Man's heart to mention him; ſo 
great Indulgence of Fortune did then im- 
mediately appear at his Election, and fo 


much of her Favour did accompany his 


following Actions, as it were on purpoſe 
to recommend his worth, and add {ome 


Grace and Ornament to his Perſonal Vir- 


tues. If you regard his Parentage, both 


mariſte, were of a Noble and IIluſtrious 


Rank in that wn as for himſelf, he was 
his Country, and one of 


admirable meekneſs towards all, excep- 


ting that extream hatred he bore to Ty- 
rants and wicked Men. His natural Abi- 
lities for the War were ſo happily temper'd, 


and of that excellent and even mixture, 
that, as a rare and extraordinary Prudence 


might be ſeen in all the Enterprizes of his 
”— younger years, ſo a ſtrange firmneſs of 
Mind, and the moſt undaunted Courage 


did attend him ſtill, even to the laſt Ex- 


ploits of his declining Age. He had an El 
der Brother, whoſe Name was T:mopha- 


21es, one of a different make, and every my 
unlike him, being indiſcreet and raſh, and 
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corrupted with a love of Monarchy, by 
the ſuggeſtion of ſome lewd Friends, and 
foreign Soldiers, which he kept always a- 
bout him. He ſeem'd to have a certain 
Force and Vehemence inall Attempts, and 
even to delight in Dangers, whereby he 
took much with the People, and upon that 


account did not only aſpire, but was ad- 


vanc'd to the higheſt Charge, as a vigo- 
rous and effective Warrior; for the obtai- 
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ning of which Offices and Promotions, 7 


moleon did very much aſſiſt him, who ei- 
ther help'd wholly to conceal his Errors 
and Defaults, or at leaſt to leſſen and di- 


miniſh thoſe he was thought guilty of, and 


| beſides this, took care to magnihe and a- 
dorn whatever was commendable in him, 


and ſet off his good Qualities to the beſt 


Advantage. It happen'd once in a Battel 
of the Corinthians againſt thoſe of Argos 
and Cleone, that Timoleon ſerv'd among 


the Infantry, when Timophanes, comman- 


ding their Cavalry, was brought into ex- 
traordinary danger, for his Horſe being 


wounded fell forward, and threw him 


headlong amidſt the Enemies, whereupon 


part of his Companions were preſently di- 
ſpers d through a ſudden fear, and the ſmall 
number that remain'd, bearing up againſt 


a great Multitude, had much ado to main- 


tain the Fight, and make any long reſi- 
ſtance. As ſoon therefore as Timoleon was 


= aware 
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aware ef that Accident, he run haſtily in- 
to his Brother's reſcue, and covering the 
fallen Timephanes with his Buckler, after 
having receiv'd abund ince of Dirts, and 
ſeveral Strokes by the Swords into his Bo- 
dy and his Armour, heat length with much 


difficulty obliz'd the Fnemies to rec e, 


and brought cit his Brother alive and ſafe 


out of that de{perate extremity. But when 


the Corinthians, for fear of loſing their Ci- 
ty a ſccond time, by taking in Aſſociates, 
(a thing they had formerly ſuffer'd from 
them) made a Decrce to entertain 4oc 
Stranzers fcr the ſecurity thereof, and gave 


| Timophanes the Command over them; he, 
' without any regard to Honour and Equi- 


ty, put all thole things in ſpeedy Execu- 
tion, whereby he might become abſolute, 
and bring the Place under his own Power; 


and having cut off many principal Citizens, 


uncondemn'd and without Tryal, that 
were moll likely to hinder his Deſign, de- 


clar'd himſelf to be King of Corinth; a Pro- 


cedure that did infinitely afflict the good 
Timoleom, as reckoning the wickedneſs of 
ſuch a Brother, to be his own Reproach 


and Calamity. He therefore undertook 


to perſwade him by his Diſcourſe, that, de- 
ſiſting from that wild and unhappy Ambr 


tion, he would bethink himſelf how he 


ſhould make the Corinthians ſome amends, 


and find out an Expedient to remedy and 


cor- 
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correct the Evils he had done them. But 
when his ſingle Admonition was rejected 
and contemn'd by him, he makes a fe- 
cond and more powerful Attempt, taking 
with him one Aſchylus his Kintman, Bro- 
ther to the Wife of Timo haues, and a cer- 
tain Prophet or Diviner, that was his 
Friend, whom Theapompus in his Hiſtory 
calls Satyrins, but Ephorns and Timans 
mention in theirs by the Name of Ortha- 
goras. After a few Days then he returns 
to his Brother with this Company, all three 
of them ſurrounding and 2 impor- 
tuning him upon the ſame Subject, that 
now at length he would liſten to. ſober 
Counſel, and uſe Reaſon, and be of ano- 
ther mind. But when Timophanes be- 
can firſt to laugh at the Mens Simplicity, 
and being vehemently preſs'd, fell after- 
wards into Rage and Indignation againſt 
them, Timoleon ſtepped aſide from him, 
and ſtood weeping, with his Face cover'd, 
while the other two, drawing out their 
Swords, diſpatch'd him in a moment. The 
rumour of this Fact being ſoon ſcatter'd a- 
bout, the better and more generous fort 
of the Corinthians did highly applaud Ti- 
moteon for his deteſtation of Improbity, 
and extol the greatneſs of his Soul, that 
being of a {weet and gentle Diſpoſition, 
and having ſo much Love and Kindae!s for 
his Family, he ſhould however think the 
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Obligations to his Country much ſtronger 


than the Tyes of Conſanguinity, and pre- 
fer that which is handſom and juſt, before 
Gain and Intereſt, and his own particular 
advantage: For the ſame Brother, which 


with ſo much Bravery had been fav'd by 


him, when he fought valiantly in the cauſe 
of Corinth, he had now as nobly Sacrih- 
ced, for enflaving her afterwards by his 


baſe and treacherous Uſurpation. But then, 


Melancholy and 


on the other fide, thoſe that knew not how 


to live in a Democracy, and had been us'd 
to make their humble Court unto the Men 


of Power, though they did openly 9 
to rejoyce at the death of ſuch a 


minable Act, me caſt him into a ſtrange 


came to underſtand how heavily his Mo- 


ther took it, and that ſhe likewiſe did ut- 


ter the ſaddeſt Complaints and terrible Im- 


precations againſt him, he went to fatisfie 
and comfort her as to what had happen'd; 
who would not endure ſo much as to look 
_ him, but caus'd the Doors of her 
Houſe to be ſhut, that he might have no 
admiſſion into her Preſence; the grief 
whereof did ſo diſorder his Mind, and 
make him grow ſo hugely diſconſolate, 


that he determin'd to put an end to that 


perplexity with his Life, and ſtarve him. 


el 
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3 . 
E ſecretly reviling Timoleon, as one that 
had committed the moſt impious and abo- 


ejection. And when ble 
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ſelf by abſtaining from all manner of Sulle- 
| nance; but through the Care and Dili- 
ence of his Friends, who were very 1n- 
| with him, and added Force to their 
Entreaties, he came to reſolve and pro- 
miſe at laſt, that he would endure Living, 
provided it might be in Solitude, and re- 
mote from Company: So that, quitting all 
civil Tranſactions, and his former Com- 
merce with the World, for a long while 
after his firſt Retirement, he never came 
into Corinth, but wandred up and down | 
the Fields, full of anxious and tormenting 
Thoughts, and ſpent his time in thoſe de- 
fart places, that were at the fartheſt diſtance 
from Society and human Intercourſe. 
Which Behaviour of his may give us occa- 3 
ſion to obſerve, that the Minds of Men 
are eaſily ſhaken and carry'd off from their 
_ownSentiments, through the caſual Com- 
mendation or Reproof of others, unleſs the 
judgments that we make, and the Purpo- 
les we conceive, be conftirm'd too by Rea- 
{on and Philoſophy, which give {trength 
and ſteadineſs to our Undertakings; for an 
Action muſt not only be juſt and laudable 
in its own nature, but it muſt proceed like- 
vie from ſolid Motives, and a laſting Prin- 
ciple, that fo we may fully and conſtantly 
| _ approve the thing, and be perfectly ſatiſ- 
fd in what we do: For otherwiſe having 
once finiſh'd a Deſign, and brought our 
4: 6 
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Reſolution to Practice, we ſhall out of 
pure weakneſs come to be troubled at the 


performance, when the Grace and Good- 


lineſs thereof begins to decay and wear 
out of our Fancy, which render'd it be- 


fore ſo amiable and pleaſing to us. As it 


happens to thoſe liquoriſn fort of People, 
that ſeizing on the more delicious Mor- 
{els of any Diſh with a Keen Appetite, are 


preſently diſguſted when they grow full, 


and Repentance makes that which was ne- 
ver ſo well done, to become baſe and faul 


and find themſelves oppreſs'd and uneaſie 


now, by what they did before ſo greedi- 


ly defire: For a ſucceeding diflike is e | 


nough to ſpoil the very belt of Actions, 


ty; whereas the Choice and Procedure that 
is founded upon Knowledge and wiſe Rex 


{onings, does not change by Diſappoint- 
ment, or ſuffer us to repent, though it 
happen perchance to be leſs proſperous in 
the iſſue. And therefore Phoczon of A. 
 thens, having {till vigorouſly oppos'd the 
Attempts of Leoſt hene, which howevei 
did fucc2ed contrary to his Opinion, and 
all the appearanpe of things; when he ſaw 


the Athenians fall to facrifice, and look 


very big and haughty upon a Victory that 

was got en by him, I ſhould have been glad, 

ſay he to them, that I my ſelf had been 
the Authom of hat Leoſthenes has atchiev's 


for von, but cannot wiſh that I had offer d you 


an) other Advice than what I always gave, 


| 
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and did then appear to be moſt reaſonable. 
But Ariſtides the Locrian, one of Plato's 
Companions, made a more ſharp and ſe- 
vere Reply to Dionyſi es the elder, who 
demanding one of his Dauzhters in Mar- 
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riage; I had rather, ſays he to him, ſee the 


Virgin in her Grave, than in the Palaceof 


a Tyrant. And when the fame Dionyſius, 


enrag'd at the Affront, made his Sons be 
put to Death a while after, and did then 


again inſultingly ask, Whether he were ſtill 
tn the ſame mind as to the diſpoſal of his 


Daughter? His anſwer was, I cannot but 


grieve at the cruelty of your deeds, but am 


not a whit ſorry for the freedom of my own 


IWords. Now ſuch Expreſſions as theſe may 


ſublime and accompliſh'd Vir-ue. 


But as for the paſſionate diſorder of Ti- 
noleon upon the late Fact, whether it a- 


|| peradventure paſs for the Effects ofa more 


roſe from a deep commiſerati n of his Bro- 


ther's Fate, or the Reverence he bore his 
Mother, it did ſo ſhatter and diſſolve his 
Spirits, that for the ſpace of almoſt twen- 


ty years he had not offered to concern 


himſelf in any honourable or publick A- 


tion. When therefore he was pitch'd up- 


on for a General, and joyfully accepted 


zs ſuch by the Suffrages of the People, Te- 


that he would act now like a Man ow 
5 an 


| wclides,one of the greateſt Power and Re- 
putation in Corinth, began to exhort him, 
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and Gallantry : For, ſays he, if you appear 


magnanimous, and do bravely iu this Ser. 
vice, we ſhall than believe that you delive- 
red us from a Tyrant ; but if you behave your 


ſelf baſely, and come off 111, it will be thought 


by all that you kill d your Brother. While 
he was yet preparing to ſet Sail, and li- 
{ting Soldiers to embark with him, there 
came Letters to the Cormthians from Ice. 


tec, that plainly diſcover'd his Revolt and 


Treachery; for his Embaſſadors were no 
ſooner gone for Corinth, but he openly 


joyn'd himſelf to the Carthagimans, and 
furthered them in their Deſigns, that they 
likewiſe might aſſiſt him to throw out Di- 
onyſius, and become Maſter of Sracuſein 
his room. And fearing he might be dif- 


ene of his Aim, if any conſiderable 


Force and a skilful Leader ſhould come 
from Corinth before this was effected, he 


ſent a Letter of Advice thither in all haſte, 
to prevent their ſetting out, telling them, 


they needed not be at any colt and trou- 


ble upon his Account, or run the hazard 
of a Sicilian Voyage, eſpecially fince the 


Carthaginians would diſpute their Paſſage, 
and lay in wait to attack them with a nu- 
merous Fleet, whom he had now engaged 
himſelf, (being forc'd thereto by the flow- 
neſs of their Motions) to lend him all ne- 
ceſſary Aſliſtance againſt Dionyſius. This 


Letter being publickly read, if any * 
ff | been 


| 
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been cold and indifferent before, as to the 
Expedition in hand, 28 that Indignation 
they conceiv'd againſt the Practice of Ice- 
tes, did now exaſperate and inflame them 
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all, inſomuch that they willingly contribu- 


ted to ſupply Timoleon, and jointly endea- 
vour'd to haſten his departure. . 
When the Veſſels were equipped, and 


his Soldiers every way provided for, the 


Female Prieſts of Proſerpina had a Dream 


or Viſion, wherein ſne and her Mother Ce- 


res appear d to them in a travelling Garb, 
and were heard to ſay, that they would 
ail with Timoleon into Sicily; whereupon 
the Corinthians having built a ſacred Gal- 


|| ley, it was devoted to them, and call'd 
the Galley of the Goddeſſes. Timoleon 


went in Perſon to Delphi, where he facri- 
he'd to Apollo, and deſcending into the 


place of Prophecy, he was ſurpriz'd with 
this marvellous Occurrence; A Wreath, 


or Garland interwoven with Crowns and 
Trophies, flipped off from among the 


Gifts that were there conſecrated and hung 


up in the Temple, and fell directly down 
upon his Head; ſo that Apollo ſeem'd al- 
ready to crown him with Succeſs, and ſend 
him thence to conquer and triumph in that 
Enterprize. He put to Sea only with ſe- 
ven Ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and 
a tenth which was furniſh'd out by the 
Lencadians; being now cntcr'd into the 
3 | WT: d e ep 
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deep by night, and carry d with a proſpe- 


rous Gale, the Heaven ſeem'd all on a ſud. 


den to be rent in ſunder, and a bright ſprea. 


ding Flame to iſſue from the Diviſion, and 


hover over the Ship wherein he was, which 


having form'd it {elf into a Torch, not un- 


like thoſe that are us'd in their Religious 


Myſteries, began to ſteer the fame courſe, 


and run along in their Company, guiding 


them by its light to that Quarter of Itah, 


where they defign'd to go aſhore. The 


Scothſayers affirm'd, that this Apparition 
did agree with that Dream of the hoh 
Women, and make good what they had 


happily foretold, ſince the Goddeſſes did 


now viſibly joyn in the Expedition, and ſet 
up that heavenly Lamp to march before 
them as a Convoy; Sicily being thought 
ſacred to Proſerpiua, for Poets feign, that 


the Rape was committed there, and that 


the Iſland was given her in Dowry when 


ſhe married Pluto. Now theſe early De- 


monſtrations of Divine Favour did migh- 


tily encourage his whole Army; fo that 


making all the Sail they were able, and 


nimbly croſſing the Sea, they were foon 


brought upon the Coaſt of Tr7y: But the 


Tidings that came from Sczly did very | 
much perplex T:moleor, and diſhearten his 


Soldiers; for Tcetes having already beaten | 


Dionyſius out of the Field, and redu=dthe ' 


greater part of Syracz:ſe it ſelf, did now 


| 


ſtraiten 
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ſtraiten and beſiege him in the Cittadel, 
and that Remnant which is call'd the Ile, 
 whither he was lately fled for his laſt Re- 
fuge; while the Carthaginians by agree- 
ment, were to make it their buſineſs to hin- 
der Timoleon from Landing in any Port 
of Sicily; fo that he and his Party being 


driven back, they might with more eaſe, 


and at their own leiſure, divide the Ifland 
amon-: themſelves. In purſuance of which 


Deſign, the Carthaginians ſent away twen- 
ty of their Galleys to Nhegium, having a- 


| board them certain Embaſſadors from [ce- 


| tes to Timoleon, that carry'd Inſtructions. 


ſuitable to theſe Pro eedings, which were 
nothing elſe but ſpecious Amuſements and 


| knaviſh Purpoſes; for the Men had Order 


to propoſe and demand, that Timoleon 


himſelf (if he lik d the Offer) ſhould come 
to adviſe with IJcetes, and partake of all 
his Conqueſts, but that he might ſend back 


his Ships and Forces unto Corinth, ſince 
the War was in a manner hniſh'd, and the 


Carthagintans hal block'd up all the Road, 


as reſolving to oppoſe them if they ſhould 
preſs towards the Shore. When therefore 


the Corinthians met with theſe Envoys at 


plauſible Stories, to colour and conceal his 
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Rhegium, and re:eiv'd their Meſſage, and 


uw the Pynick Veſſels riding at Anchor 


in the Bay, they became deeply ſenſible of 


the Abuſe that was put upon them, and had 


2 
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a general Indignation againſt Icetes, and 
mighty apprehenſions for the poor Sic:l;- 
ans, whom they now plainly perceiv'd to 
be as it were a Prize and Rec mpence be- 


twixt the Falſhood of Icetes on one fide, 


and the Ambition of Carthage on the o- 
ther; for it ſeem'd utterly impoſſible to 
force and overbear the Carthaginian Ships 
that lay before them, and were double their 
number, as alſo to vanquiſh the late Vi- 


ctorious Troops which Icetes had with him 


in Syracuſe, for the Conduct and Relief 


| whereof they had under:aken that Voyage. 


The Caſe being thus, Timoleon after ſome 
Conference with the Legates of Icetet, 


and the Carthaginian Captains, told them, 


he ſhould readily ſubmit to their Propoſals, 


(for it would be to no purpoſe to refuſe 


Compliance;) he was deſirous only before 
his Return to Corinth, that what had paſs d 


between them in private, might be ſolemn- 


ly declar'd before the People of Rhegiun, 

which was a Grecian City, and a common | 
Friend to the Parties; for this would very 
much conduce to his own Security and Di- 


{charge ; and they likewiſe would more 
{trictly obſerve ſuch Articles of Agree- 
ment, on behalf of the Syracu/ians, Which 


they had oblig'd themſelves to in the pre- 


ſence of ſo many Witneſſes. The Deſign 


of all which was, only to give them Di- 
_ verſion, while he got an N of 
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ſipping through their Fleet: A Contri- 


vance that all the principal Rheg:zans were 


rivy and aſſiſting to, who had a greatde- 
ire that the Affairs of Sicily ſhould fall in- 


to Corinthian hands, but dreaded nothing 
ſo much as the conſequence of a Punicł 
Neighbourhood. An Aſſembly was there- 


fore call'd, and the Gates ſhut, that the Bur- 


ghers might have no _— to ſcatter and 
apply themſelves to other Buſineſs: Being 
met together, they made tedious Haran- 
gues, and ſpoke one by one upon the ſame 


Argument, without driving the matter to 


any certain Head, but purpoſely ſpinning 
out the time by that and other Artificial 
ways, till the Cor iunthian Galleys ſhould 
get clear of the Haven, the Carthaginian 


Commanders being detain'd there without 


any ſuſcipion, becauſe Timoleon was ſtill 


preſent, and gave Signs as if he were juſt 

now preparing to make an Oration. But 
upon ſecret notice that the reſt of the Gal- 

leys were already gone off, and that his 


only remain d waiting for him, by the Help 
and Concealment of thoſe Rhegzans that 


were about the Chair, where they made 


Speeches, and favour'd his Departure, he 


made a ſhift to flide away through the 


| Crowd, and running down to the Port, 


hoiſted up Sail with all ſpeed; and having 


reach'd his other Veſſels, they came all 


lafe to Tauromenium in Sicily, whither they 


had 
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had been formerly invited, and where the 


were now kindly receiv'd by Audromac hus 


the Guardian and Ruler of that City. This 


Man was Father of Timæus the Hiſtorian, 


and incomparably the beſt of all thoſe chat 


bore ſway in $:c:/y at that time; for he go. 
vern'd his Citizens according to Law and 
Juſtice, and had ever openly profeſs'd an 


averſion and enmity to all Tyrants; upon 


that City the 8 


ginians who were left in Rhegium percei- 
ving, when the Aſſembly was ditfoly'd, 


which account he gave T zmoleon leave to 


roops there, and to make 
t of War, perſuading the 
Inhabitants to join their Arms with the C 


muſter up his 


rinthian Forces, ant aſſiſt them in the De. 


ſign of delivering Sicily. But the Cartha. 


that Timoleon had given them the Go-by, 


were not a little vex'd to ſee themſelves 
out-witted, which did occaſion much Pa- 
ſtime and Pleaſantneſs to the Rhegzan:, 

who could not chuſe but ſmile and rally 
them, when they heard thoſe exquiſite Ma- 


ſters in all Cy and Subtilty, to com- 


plain. forſooth, of ſuch ſlippery Tricks, 
and teſtifie their diſlike of Fraud and Fet- 


ches, and deceitful Doings. However they 


diſpatch'd a Meſſenger aboard one of their 
Galleys to Tauromenium; who after much 
bluſtering in the Barbarick way. and migh- 


ty menaces to Andromachus, if he did not 
forthwith ſend the Corintbians packing, 
5 tittretched 
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ſtretched out his Hand with the infide up- 
ward, and then turning it down again, 
threatned he would handle their City juſt 
in that faſhion, and turn it topſy-turvy in 
as little time, and with as much caſe. Au- 
dromachus then laughing at the Man's boi- 
{terous Confidence, made no other reply, 
but in contempt thereof, fell to imitate 
his Legerdemazn, and bid him preſently be 
gone, unleſs he had a mind to ſee that 
kind of Dexterity practis'd firit upon the 
Galley which brought him thither. 7ceres 
being certified, that Timoleon had made 
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good his Paſtage, he was in great fear of 


what might follow thereupon, and ſent 


to defire the Carthaginiaus, that more 


Galleys might be order'd to attend and ſe- 
cure the Coaſt. And now 1t was that the 
Hracuſians began wholly to deſpair of Safe- 
ty, ſeeing the Carthaginiaus poſleſs'd of 


their Haven, and Icetes Maſter of the Ci- 


ty, and Dionyſius commanding in the For- 


treſs; whereas Timoleon had as yet but a 


very lender hold of Sicily, which he on- 
y ſeiz'd upon as it were by the Fringe or 


order in that ſmall City of the Taurome- 
mans, with a feeble Hope, and a poor 


Company; for he had but 1000 Soldiers 
at the moſt, and no more Proviſions either 
of Corn or Mony, than were juſt neceſ- 


lary for the maintenance and the pay of 
that inconſiderable number. Nor did the 
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other Towns of Sicily confide in him, bein 
lately over-run with Violence and Out- 


rage, and then exaſperated againſt all that 


ſhould offer to lead Armies, for the ſake 
chiefly of Calippus an Athenian, and Pha- 


rax a Lacedæmonian Captain, and the miſ- 


chiefs they had ſuffer'd by their T'reache- 


ry; for both of them having given out, that 
the Deſign of their coming was to intro- 
duce Liberty, and depoſe Tyrants, they 
did ſo Tyrannize themſelves, that the 


Reign of former Oppreſſor, ſeem'd to be 


a golden Age, if compar'd with the Lord- 


lineſs and Exaction of theſe pretended De- 
liverers, who made the $c:/:zars reckon 
them to be far more happy that did expire 


in Servitude, than any that had liv'd toſee 


ſuch a diſmal Freedom; ſo that looking 
for no better Uſage from this Cor iuthias 
General, but imagining that the ſame De- 
vices and M headles were now again ft 


a- foot, to allure and {weeten them by fair 


Hopes and kind Promiſes into the Ohe- 
dience of a new Maſter, they did all gene- 
rally (unleſs it were the People of Aura- 
uum) ſuſpect the Exhortations, and reject 
the Overtures that were made them in his 
Name. Now theſe were Inhabitants of a 


ſmall City, but that conſecrated to Adra- 


uus (a certain God that was in high Vene- 
ration throughout $:c:1y) and they happen'd 
then to be at variance among themſelves, 
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inſomuch that one Party call'd in Jcetes 


and the Carthaginians to alliſt them, while 
the other ſent Addreſſes to Timoleon, that 
he would come and eſpouſe their Quarrel. 


Nou it fo fell out, that cheſe Auxiharies, 


ſtriving which ſhould be there ſooneſt, did 
both arrive at Adranum about the ſame 
time; Icetes brought with him at leaſt 5000 

fighting Men; bur all the Force Timoleon 


could make did no: excced 1200: With 


theſe he marched out of Tauromenium, 
which was above 42 Miles diſtant from 
that City. The firſt Day he mov'd but ſlou- 


ly, and took up his Quarters betimes af- 


ter a ſhort Journey ; but the Day following 


he much quickned his pace; and hwing 


paſs'd through many difficult Places, to- 
wards Evening he recciv'd advice that J- 


cetes was newly come to Adrauum, and 
lay encamp'd before it: Upon which Intel- 


ligence, his Captains and other Officers 


cauſed the Vang 
the Army being refreſh'd, and having re- 
pos d a while, they might engage the Ene- 
wy with greater Briskneſs. But Timoleon 
coming up in haſte, deſired them not to 


top for that Reaſon, but rather uſe all poſ 


| tible diligence to ſurprize the Icetians, 


uard to make a halt, that 


whom probably they would now find in Diſ- 


order, as having lately ended their March, 
and being taken up at preſent in erectin:s 


Tents, and preparing Supper; which he 
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had no ſooner ſaid, but laying hold on his 
Buckler, and putting himſelf in the Front, 


he led them on as ic were to a certain Vi. 
ctory; the Braveneſs of ſuch a Leader 
made them all follow him with a like Coy. 
rage and Afſurance. They were now with. 


in lefsthan 30 Furlongs of Adranum, which 


having ſoon got over, they immediately 
fell in upon the Enemy, that was fci;'4 
with Confuſion, and began to retire a: 
their firſt Approaches; whence allo it came 
to paſs, that amidit ſo little Oppoſition, 
and fo early and general a Flight, there 


were not many more than 300 lain, and 
about twice the number made Priſoners, 
but their Camp and Baggage was all ta- 
ken. The Fortune of this Onſet ſoon ob- 
lig'd the Adranitazns to unlock their 
Gates, and embrace the Intereſt of Tims 
leon, who recounted to him in a ſtrange 
 Afrightment, and with great Admiration, 


how at the very Minute of that Encoun- 
ter, the Doors of their Temple tlew open 


of their own accord, that the Javelin allo 


which their Go1 held in his Hand, was 


obſerv'd to tremble at the point, and that 


Drops of Sweat had been ſeen running 
down his Face; which prodigious Acc- 
dents did not only preſage the Victory that 


was then gotten, but were an Omen it 
ſeems of all his future Exploits, to which 
the leading the Felicity of this Action gave 
him ſo fair an Entrance: For now the neigh- 


bou- 
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pouring Cities and Potentate, ſent Depu- 
ties one upon another, to ſeck his Friead- 
ſhip, and make the Oiier of their Service; 
among the reft, Mamercus, the Tyrant of 
Cataua, both a ſtout Warrior and a Weal- 
thy Prinze, fra k up an Alliance with 
him; an |, what was of greater Importance 
fill, Dionyſius himfelt being now grown 
delperate, and wellnizh iorc'd to ſurren- 
der, began to deſpiſe Icetes, as one ſhame- 
fully baffled ; but much :dmi:ing the Va- 
Jour of Tinoleon, found means to adver- 
tiſe him and his Coriuthiaus, that he ſhould 
be content to deliver up himſelf and the Ar- 
ſenal into their hands. Tiamoleon, gladly em- 
bracing this unlook'd for Advantage, ſends 
away Euclides and Telamachus, two Corin- 
thian Captains, with 400 Men, for the Sci- 
ſure and Cuſtody of the Caſtle, who had Di- 
rections to enter not all at once, or in open 
view (for that was not to be done while 
the Enemy kept a Guard upon the Haven) 
but only by ſtealth, and in ſmall Compa- 
mes. And fo they took poſſeſſion of that 
Fortreſs, and che Palace of Dionyſius, with 
all the Stores and Ammunition he had pre- 
par'd an! laid up as uſeful to maintain the 
Var; for there was found within a good 
number of Horſes and all minner of En- 
gines, and a multitude of Darts, and Wea- 
Pons to Arm out 70000 Men, that had 
been the Magazine of old, beſide 2000 Sol- 
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dicrs that were then with him, whichhe 
gave up likewiſe among the reſt for Tim: 
leon's Service. But Dionyſius himſelf put. 
ting his Treaſure aboard, and a few Friends 
ſail d away without the knowledge of Ice. 
tes; and being brought to the Camp of 


Timoleou, he there appear'd firſt in the low. 


ly Guite and ignoble Equipage of a private 


educated in the molt ſplendid Court, and 
the moſt abſolute Monarchy that ever was, 
which he held and kepc up for the ſpace 


of ten years after his Father's Death, an! 
ſince the Attempts of Dion, who confiraind _ 
him to quit the Empire, had ſpent twelve = 
years more in a continual Agitation of Wars 
and Scufflings, and great variety of Fortune; 
during which time all the Miſchiefs and 
Vexations of his former Reign, were abun- 
dantly repaid an outdone by thoſe Evils 
and Calamities which he then ſuffer'd; for 


he hv'd to ſee both the Funeral of his Sors, 


had another mortifying ſight too, from 


the abuſeand proſtitution of his own viſter 
that became his Wife, who being firſt vil 
lanouſly treated, and her Perſon expos'd 


too allthe Luſt and Lewdneſs of the Con- 
HS 5 mon 
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Perſon, and was ſhortly after {ent to (G. 
riuth with a ſingle Ship, and a ſmall Sum 
of Mony. He who had bcen born and 


being now about the Prime and V igour | 
of their Age, and the Rape of his Daugl- | 
ters, in the Flower of their Virginity: He 
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mon Soldiery, was then mur:her'd with 
her Children, and their Bodies caſt into 


the Sea; the particulars whereof J have 


mo: e exactly related in the Life of Dion. 
Upon the Fame of his Landing at Ca- 


riath, there was hardly a Man in Greece 
which had not the Curioitry to come and 


view the late formidable Tyrant, and diſ- 
courſe with him: Some rejoicing at his 


Diſaſters, were led thither out of meer 
Spight and Hatred, that they might have 


the Pleaſure of ſeeing him in ſuch a deſpi- 
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cable ſtate, and of trampling on the Ru- : 


ins of his broken Fortune; but others 
who made a ſerious and good-natur'd uſe 


of that Accident, did {o couſider the 


Change, as to reflect upon it with Pity 


and Compaſſion for him, contemplating 
withal that marvellous and mighty Power, 


which Inviſible and Divine Cauſes do exer- 
ciſe here below in the great and notorious 


Examples of Human Weakneſs: For nei- 
ther Art nor Nature did in that Age pro- 


duce any thing comparable to this Work 


and Wonder of Providence, which ſhew- 


ed the very fame Man, that was not long 


before Supream Monarch of Sicily, hol- 


ding Converſation now, perhaps, with a 
greazy Cook, or fitting whole Days in a 
Perfumer's Shop, or drinking the diluted 
Wine of Taverns, or ſquabling inthe Street 


with common Strumpets, or pretending; 
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to inſtruct the Muſical in their Odes, and 


ſeriouſly diſputing with them, about the 
Meaſure and Harmony of certain Airs that 


were {ung in the Theatre. Which Beha- 
viour of his met with different Cenfures; 


for being Luflful and Vicious in himſelf, 
and of an immodeſt Temper, he was 
thought by many to do this, out of pure 


Compliance with his own natural Inclina- 


tions: But the finer ſort of Judges wereof 


be more contemn'd among them; that the | fi 
Corinthians might not ſuſpect or dread 
him, as if he did ill brook ſuch a Viciſh- 


Opinion, that all this while he was acting 
a fly Politick part, with deſign hereby to 


tude of Fortune, and were ſecretly contri- 


ving ways to undermine the State, or ad- | 

vance himſelf to his former Dignity: For 
prevention of which Surmiſes, and thoſe 
Dangers they might create him, he did 


purpoſely ſeem delighted with many ſor- 


did thinss that were ag ainſt his Genius, and 
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afle& an appearance of much ridiculous | 
Folly, in the choi-c and manner of all his 
publick Divertiſements. However it be, | 


there are certain Sayings and Reparteesof 


his left ſtill upon Record, which ſufficient- 
iy declare, that he was not dejected under 
ſo great a Fall, and whereby it fcems he 
did hand ſomly accommodate himſelf to 
his preſent Circumſtances; as may appear 


in rart from the Inzenuity of W 
| | On, 


* 
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fon, when being come to Leucadia, which 


was 2 Corinthian Colony as well as Hyra- 


cuſe, he told the Inhabitants thereof, Tha: 


' he found ſomething in himſelf not unlike 
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the Paſſion and Humour of thoſe Chil- 


dren, which had been guilty of ſome Miſ- 
demeanour ; for as they did chearfully con- 
verſe among their Brethren, but were a- 
ham'd to come in-o their Father's pre- 
ſence ; ſo likewiſe ſhould he gladly reſide 


with them in that Iſland, having a certain 


awe upon his Mind, which made himfear- 
fully decline the fight of Cor iuth, that was 
a common Mother to them both. But the 


thing is further evident, from that Reply 
| he once made to a Stranger in Corinth, who 
deriding him in a very rude and ſcornful 
manner, about the Conferences he us'd to 

have with Philoſophers, whoſe Company 


had been fo delightful to him, while yet a 
Monarch, and demanding, in fine, what 


dis Highneſs was the better now for all 


| thoſe wiſe and learned Diſ-ourſes of Pla- 


to: Do you think, ſays he, I have made ug 


| advantage of his Philoſophy, when you ſoe 
mne bear the late Alteration in my Fortune, 
aud this Inſolence of yours, with ſuch an e- 


ven Temper ? And when Ariſtoxenus thc 
| Muſician, and ſeveral others, deſir'd to 


know wherein Plato had offende him, 


and what was the ground of his Difplca- 


ſure to that worthy Man? He made an- 


Wer, 
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{wer, That the Condition of Sovereign Prin- 


ces, being attended with many other Mis 


fortunes, had this great Infelicity above al! 
the reſt, That none of thoſe who were ac- | 


counted their Friends, and had the liberty 
of Favourites, would venture to ſpeak free. 
ly, or tell them the plain honeſt Truth, and 


that by means of ſuch he had been depriv'd 


of Plato's Kindneſs, the only Perſon from 


Thom he was like to hear it. At another 


time, one of thoſe pleaſant Companions, 


 mouriſts, in Abuſe and Mockery to Di- 
nyſius, as if he were {till the ſame guarded 


that are deſirous to paſs for Wits or Hu- 


and ſuſpicious Tyrant, fell himſelf to exa- 
mine and ſhake his own Cloak as he was 


entring into the Room, where he was, to | 
ſhew there were no hidden Daggers or con- 
ceal'd Weapons about him. But Dzonyſcus 
wounded the Man with the ſharpneſs of 
his own Jeſt, in retorting ſmartly, Do ye 
hear, Friend, it would be more ſatisfatt- _ 
ry from one of your thieviſh Looks, aud] 


ſhould like it much better, if you would thus 


open and ſhake your Garment, when you de- | 


Part hence, that I might be ſure you had 


| ftolen nothing out of my Chamber. And 
when Philippus Macedo, as they two 


were toping it together, began to talk, af. 


ter a drolling way about the Verſes and 
Tragedies which his Father, Dionyſius the 
Elder, had left behind him, and pretended 
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to wonder how he could get any time from 
his other Buſineſs, to compoſe ſuch elabo- 
rate and ingenious Pieces, he replied very 
much to the purpoſe; It was at thoſe lei- 
farable Hours, chen [itch as you and I, and 
all that ſeem or count themſetves the happy 
Men, were employ'd in Merriment and Re- 
velling, and the ſottiſh Follies of Intempe- 
rauce. Now Plato had not the opportuni- 
ty to ſee Dionyſus at Corinth, being alrea- 
dy dead before he came thither; but Dio- 
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genes Sinopenſts at their firſt meeting in the 


Street there, ſaluted him with this ambi- 


guous Expreſſion, O Dionyſius, how little 


doſt thou deſerve to lite thus! Upon which 


Dzony/inas ſtopp'd and replied, I am nuch 


oblig'd to thee, Diogenes, that thou duſt ſo 


kindly commiſerate my caſe, and ſeem to be 


concern'd for the Diſaſters that hade befal- 


len me. Daſt thou imagine then, ſays Dio- 


genes, that I condole with thee for what has 


bappen d? And am not rather heartily vex d, 


that ſuch a Slave as thou, who if thou hadſt 
thy due, ſhouldſt have been let alone to grow 
old, and die in the wretched State of - 


ramy, as they Father did before thee, does 
now enjoy the quietneſs and eaſe of private 


Perſons, and is here at his own Diſpoſel, 


to ſport and frolick it in our Society. 80 
that when I compare with the Words of 


this Philoſopher, thoſe ſad Stories of Phi- 


liſtus, touching the Daughters of Leprines, 


where 
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where he makes pitiful moan on their be- 
half, as fallen from all the Bletiings and 


Advantages of powerful Greatneſs to the 
Miſeries of an humble Lite, they ſeem to 


me like the Lamentations of a poor Lady, 


who had loſt her Box of Ointment, and her 
EN Colouring, an! her g lden Trin- 


ets. Now that which I have inſerted here, 


is agreeable enough to my Deſign of ri. 


ting Lives and repreſcniing the true Cha- 


racters of Men, neither will it, I preſume, 
be thought uſeleſs and impertinent, by ſuch 


Readers as are not in to mult haſte, or bu- 


fied and taken up with other Concerns. 
But if the unhappineſs of Diouyſiuus ap- 


your ſtrange and extraordinary, we ſhall 


ave no leſs reaſon to admire at the good 


Fortune of Timoleam, who within 50 Days 
after his landing in $:c:ly, both recover d 
the Citadel of Syracr/c,and ſent Dianyſiu 
an Exile into Pelopoprrfus. Which lucky 
beginning, did fo animate the Corinthians, 
that they order'd him a {ſupply of 2000 


Foot, and 200 H:rie, who being comes 
far as Thurium, intended to croſs over 


thence into Sie; but finding all beſet 
with Carthagiuiuu Ships, which made the 
Road unpaſlable, they were c:nitrain'd to 
ſtop there, and wat h their cpportunity: 
Which time however was employ'd in a 
noble Action; tor the Thuriaus going out 
to War againft thoſe of Bu, left their 


City 
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City in char with cheſe Corinthian Stran- 
gers, Wh defended it as carctully as if it 
had been cheir own Country, and then re- 
ſign' d it up again wit the j uitice and Faith- 
fulneſs of honeſt Guardians. 
Tretes in the interim gonatinuꝭd ſtill to be- 


ſiege the Caſtle of Hracniſe, and Ender d | 


all Proviſions from coming in by Sea, to 
relieve the Corinthians that were in it. He 
had engag'd alſo, and diſpatch'd towards 
Adranum, two unknown Foreigners to aſ- 
ſaſſine Timoleon, who at other times did 

not uſe to have any ſtanJling Guard about 
| his Perſon, and was then altogether ſe- 


cure, divertinz himſelf without Jealouſic 
or Caution among the Citizens of that 
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Pla:e, through the Confidence he had not 
only in them, but in the Favour and Pro- 


= tection of their God Adranus. The Vil 


lains that were ſent upon this Enterprize, 


having caſually heard that Timoleon was a- 
bout co ſacrifice, came directly into the 


Temple with Poniards under their Cloaks, 


and preſling in among the Crowd, by little 
and little got up cloſe to the Altar; but as 
they were juſt looking for a Sign from 
each other to begin the Attempt, a third 


Perſon {truck one of them over the - Head 


with a Sword, who ſuddenly falling down, 


neither he that gave the Blow, nor the 


Partiſan of him thac receiv'd it, kept their 


Stations any longer; but the one ma- 


king way with his bloody Sword, put no 


ſtop 
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ſtop to his Flight, till he gain'd the top of 
a certain loſty Precipice, while the other 
laying hold of the Altar, belought Timole- 
on to {pare his Life and he would reveal to 
him the whole Conſpiracy. His Pardon 


being, granted, he conteis'd, that both 


himſelf and his dead Comp:nion, were ſent 


thither purpoſely to flay him. While this 
Diſcovery was made, he that kill'd the o- 


ther Conſpirator, had been fetch'd down 


from his Sanctuary of the Rock, who loud- 
ly and often proteſted as he came along, 
: Hat there was no injuſtice in the Fact, for 
he only took righteous Vengeance for 
his Father's Blcod, of a Man that had 
murder'd him before in the City of Le- 
ontium; the truth whereof was atteſted 
by ſeveral there preſent, who could not 
chuſe but wonder too at the curious In- 
trigues, and the rare Management of Pro- 
vidence, which does ſo dexterouily pro- 
ceed and work in that admirable Order, 
as to make this little Event the Spring and 


Motion to that great Emergency, uniting 


every ſcatter d Accident, and looſe Par- 
ticular, and remote Action, and interwea- 
ving them together to ſerve its Purpoſes: 
From whence we fee it frequently arrive, 

that things, otherwiſe extreamly different. 
and that ſeem to have no connexion or de- 
pendance among themſelves, do interchan- 
geably and by turns become the end _ 
Ea 
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the beginning of each other. The Cor iu- 
thians therefore being ſatisfied as to the 
Inno-ence and Equity of this ſeaſonable 
Feat, did honour and reward the Author 
with a Preſent of 10 J. in their Mony“, About 
becauſe he made uſe of his own juitIndig- 3! ©: 5 *- 
nation, to gratifie the good Genius or? 
Guardian Angel of Timoleon, and did not 
ſpend choſe Reſentments he had treaſur'd 
up of old before that time, but luckily de- 
ferr'd the Revenge of a private Quarrel 
for his Preſervation. | Oe 
But this fo fortunate an Fſcape, had Ef- 
feats and Conſequences beyond the pre- 
ſent; for it inſpir'd the Coriuthiaus with 
mighty Hopes and future Expectations of 
Timoleon, ſeeing the People now reverence 
and protect him as a ſacred Perſon, and 
one {cnt by God to avengeand redeem Si- 
cih. Icetes having miſs'd of his aim in this 
Enterprize, and perceiving alſo that many 
went off, and filed with Timoleon, he be- 
gan to chide himſelf for his fooliſh Mode- 
ſty, that when ſo conſiderable a Force of 
the Carthagiuians lay ready to be com- 
manded by him, he ſhould imploy them hi- 
| thert by degrees and in ſmall numbers, 
_ | introducing their Auxiliaries by ſtealth, 
| and after a fneaking clandeſtine manner, 
Z as if he had been aſham'd of the Action. 
Therefore now laying aſide his former 
1 Niceneſs and Caution, he calls in Megs 
| their 
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their Admiral, with his whole Navy, who 


preſently ſet ſail, and ſeiz d upon the Port 


with a formidable Fleet of at leaſt 150 Vef. 


ſels, landing there 60000 Foot, which 
were all lodg'd within the City of Hy. 
cuſe; ſo that in all Mens opinion, the time 
anciently talk'd of, and long expected, 


wherein Sicily ſhould be over-run by a 
barbarous People, was now come to its fa- 


tal period ; for in all their preceding Wars, 
and ſo many deſperate Conflicts with thoſe 
of Sicily, the Carthagimians had never been 
able, before this, to take Syracuſe; but I. 
cetes then receiving them, and putting 
the City into their hands, you might ſee 


it become now as it were a Camp of theſe 


Barbarians. By this means the Corinthian 


Soldiers that kept the Caſtle, found them- 
ſelves brought into great Danger and Hard- 
ſhip; for beſide that their Proviſion grey 
{carce, and they began to be in want, be- 


cauſe the Havens were ſtrictly guarded 


and block d up, the Enemy did exerciſe 


them {till with Skirmithes and Combats - 


bout their Walls, and they were not only 
oblig'd to be continually in Arms, but to 
divide and prepare themſelves for Aſſaults 


and Encounters of every kind, and to ſu- 


vis d and made uſe of by ſuch as beſiege Ci- 


ties. 


Tin. 


ſtain the ſhock of all thoſe forcible Engines 
and Inſtruments of Battery, which are de- 
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Timoleonm however made a ſhift to relieve 
them in theſe Straits, ſending Corn from 
Catana by ſmall Fifher-Boats and little 
Skiffs, which commonly got a Paſlage 

through the Carthaginian Galleys in the 
moſt tempeſtuous Seaſon, creeping over 
the Waves and Billows, and ſtealing up to 
the Caſtle, when thoſe other were driven 
and diſpers'd by the ſtreſs of Weather; 
which Mago and Icetes obſerving, they a- 
greed to fall upon Catana, from whence 
theſe Supplies were brought in to the be- 
ſieged, and accordingly put off from H- 
racuſe, taking with them their prime cho- 
ſen Men, and the ſtouteſt Soldiers in their 
whole Army. Then Leo the Coriuthian, 
(ho was Captain of thoſe that kept the 
Cittadel) taking notice that the Enemies 
which ſtay'd there behind, were very ne- 
gligent and careleſs in keeping Guard, 
made a ſudden Sally upon them as they lay 
ſcatter'd, wherein killing ſome, and put- 
ing others to the flight, he took and pol- 
ſeſs'd that Quarter which they call Acra- 
| «ma, and was thought to be the beſt and 
| | {irongeſt, and the moſt entire part of H- 
> | racuſe, a City made up and compacted as 
- | It were of ſeveral Towns put together: Ha- 
Ving thus ſtor'd himfelf with Corn and Mo- 
ap, he did not abandon the Place, nor re- 
* tire again into the Caſtle, but fortifying 
the Precincts of 4 and joyning a 
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by certain Works to the Cittadel, he un- 


dertook the defence of both. Mago and 
Tretes were now come near to Cataua, when 
a Horſe-man diſpatch'd from Syracuſe, 


brought them tidings that Acradina was ta- 
ken; upon which they return'd in all haſte 


with great Diſorder and Confuſion, having 
neither been able to reduce the City they 


went againſt, nor to preſerve that they were 


Maſters of. . h 
Now theſe Adventures were ſuch, as 


might leave Foreſight and Courage a pre- 
tence ſtill of diſputing it with Fortune, 
which did contribute moſt to the Succeſs 
of them. But the following Event ſeems 


altogether an Effect of good Luck, and can 
be aſcrib d to nothing but pure Fidelity; 
for ihe Cosiuthiau Soldiers which ſtay'd at 


Thurinm, partly for fear of the Carthagi- 
„ian Galleys, which lay in wait for them un- 

der the Command of Haun, and partly be- 
cauſe of the tempeſtuous Weather which 


had laſted for many days, took a Reſolu- 


tion to march by Land over the Brutian 
Territories, and what with Perſuaſion and 
Force together, made good their Paſſage 
through thoſe Barbariaus to the City of 
Rhe gium, the Sea being ſtill rough and ra- 
ging as before. But Hanno, not expecting 


the Corinthians would venture out, and ſup- 


poling it would be in vain to wait there - 
ny longer, bethought himſelf, as he ima- 


| 


gin'd 5 
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gin'd, of a very n2table Stratagem, and 


ſuch a cunning Invention, as woul be apt 


to delude and infnare the Enemy; in pur- 

ſuance of which Subtilty, he commanded 
the Sea-men to crown themſelves with Gar- 
unds, and adorning his Galleys with Buck- 
lers both of the Greek and Carthaginian 
make, he ſail'd away for Syracu/ein this tri- 
umphant Equipage, and uſing all his Oars as 
he paſs'd under the Caſtle with much Clap- 
ping and Laughter, he & fo out on pur- 
poſe to diſhearten the beſieged, That he 
came from vanquiſhing and taking the Co- 


_ rinthian Succours, which he fell upon at 


Sea, as they were paſſing over into Sicily. 
While he was thus trifling and plaving his 
Tricks before Syrarr/?, rhe Corinthians, 


now come as far as Nhegium, obſerving the 
Coaſt clear, and that the Wind was laid as 


it were by a Miracle, to afford them in all ap- 
pearance a quiet and ſmooth Paſſage, went 
immediately aboard on ſuch little Barques 


nnd Fiſher-boats as were then at hand, 
and got over to Sicily with fo much ſafety 


and ſuch a ſtrange Calmneſs, that they drew 
their Horſes by the Reins, ſwimming a- 
long by them as the Veſſels were under ſail. 


When they were all landed, Timoleon came 
to receive them, and preſently took in Me 


ſ˖ina by their means, from whence he march'd 
in good Order to Sac, truſting more to 


his late proſperous Atchievements, than 


* is 
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his preſent ſtrength; for the whole Army 


he had then with him, did n»t exceed the 


number of 4000; however Mago was trou- 


bled and fearful at the firitnoti e of his co- 


ming, but grew more apprehenſtve and jea- 
lous ſtill upon this occation. The Marſhes 


about Syracuſe, tha: re eve a great deal 


of freſh Water, as well from Springs and 


Fountains, as from Lakes and Rivers di. 


{charging themſelves into the dca, do breed 


abundance of Eels, which may be always 
taken there in great quantities, by any chat 


will fiſh for them. Now the mercenary 


Soldiers that ſerv'd on both ſides, were 
wont to follow the Sport together at their 
vacant hours, and upon any ceſſation of 
Arms; who being all Greeks, and having 
no Cauſe of private Enmity to each other, 


as they would venture bravely in Fight, fo 


in the times of Truce they did meet and 


converſe amicably together; and at that 
Seaſon, happening to be employed about 
the common buſineſs of Fiſhing, they fell 
into various Conference, ſome expreſſing 
their admiration as to the nature and fruit- 


fulnoſs of that Sea, and others telling how 
much they were taken with the Conveni- 
ence and commodious Situation of the ad- 


jacent Places, which gave a hint to one of 


the Corinthian Party to demand thus of the 


others: Aud is it poſſible that you, who are 


Grecians born, ſhould be ſ% j:rward to re- 
duce 


| 
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luce a City of this Greatneſs, and endu'd 
with ſo many rare Advantages, into the 
State of Barbariſm ; and lend your Aſſiſtance 
Un plant Carthaginians, that are the worſt 
and Bloodieſt of Men, ſ much nearer tons? 
whereas you ſhould rather wiſh there were 


many more Sicilies to lie between them and 


Greece: Have you ſo little ſenſe as to be- 
leve, that they come hither with an Army 


from Hercules his Pillars, and the Atlantick 


Sea, to hazard themſelves for the eſtabliſh- 
nent of Icetes? Il ho, if he had had the Con- 


ſderat ion which becomes a General, would ne- 


ver have thrown out his Anceſtors and Foun- 
ders, to bring in the Enemies of his Coun- 


try in the room of them, but might have en- 
joy'd all ſuitablèe Honour and Command, with 


Conſent of Timoleon andthe reſt of Corinth. 


The Greeks that were in Pay with Tcetes, 


nating theſe Diſcourſes about their Camp, 
ave ago ſome ground to ſuſpect (who 


had long ſought for a Pre:ence to be one) 


that there was Treachery contriv'd againit 
him; fo that albei: Icetes entreated him to 
tarry, and male it appear how much ſtron- 


ger they were than the Enemy ; yet con- 
celving they came far more ſhort of Timo- 


leon, both as to Courage an! Fortune, than 
they did ſurpaſs him in Number, he pre- 
lently went aboard, and ſet fail for AA. 
ca, letting Sicily eſcape out of his hands 
with Diſhonour to himſclf, and for ſuch 

1 un- 
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hin the laſt Supply from Corinth, ſhould | 


which is call'd Eyipolæ. So that a forcible | 
Impreſſion being made from every fide 1 
once, by which the Soldiers of Icetes were 

heatcn off and put to flight, that the City 
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unknown Cauſes, that no human Reaſon 
could give an account of his Departure, 


The day after he went away, Timolen | 
came up before the City, appointed for a | 


Bartel; but whenhe and his Company both 


heard of their ſudden Flight, and ſaw the 


Haven empty, they could not forbear laugh- 
ing at the Cowardice of Mago, and by 


way of Mockery caus'd Proclamationtobe 
made throughout, that he ſhould have 


good Reward for his Intelligence, who 
could bring them tidings whither it was 


that the Carthaginian Fleet had convey'd | 
it {cli from them. However Tceres reſol. 
ving to fight it out alone, and not quitting | 


his hold of the Ci:y, but flicking cloſe to 


thoſe Quarters he was in potieſlion of, as 
Places that were well fortify'd, and not e- 

lie to be attack'd, Time/eon divided his For- 
e iuio three parts, and fell upon that fide 
mmic:r where the River n run, and 
wah was molt ſtrong and di 


. icult of ac- 
eos, commanding others that were led by 


fas, a Coriitthias Captain, to make thei 
Aſlault from the Poit of Acradina, while | 


Dinarchas and Demaretus, that brought 


with a third Diviſion attempt that Quarter 


nol 
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now came to be taken by Storm, and fall 
ſuddenly into their hands; upon ſucha De- 
feat and Receſſion of the Enemy, we mut! 
in all juſtice aſcribe this to the Valour o 
the Combatans, and the wife Conduct «ci 
their General; but that not ſo much as 2 
Man of the Corinthians was either {lain or 


wounded in the Action, that the good 
Fortune of Timoleon ſeems to challenge for 


her own Work, and boaſt of the Protection, 
25 ſtriving out ofa Jealous Fondneſs, to ex- 
ceed and obſcure his Fortitude by her ex- 
_ traordinary Favours; that thoſe who hear 


him commended for his noble Deeds, may 


rather admire the Happineſs than the Me- 
lit of them: For the Fame of what was 
done, did not only paſs through all $:c:/y, 
and run over /zaly in a trice, but even 


Greece it ſelf after a few days came toring 


alſo with the greatneſs of his Exploit; in- 


ſomuch that thoſe of Corinth, who could 


hardly believe their Auxiliaries were yet 
landed on the Ifle, had tidings brought 
them at the ſame time that they were ſafe 


and Conquerors; in {> proſperous a courſe 


did Affairs run, while Fortune added haſte 
and quickneſs as a new Ornament, to ſet 


off the native Luftres of that Performance. 


Timoleon being Viaſter of the Citadel, dil 


ty of before; for he ipar'd not that Place 
tor the beauty and ſumptuouſneſs of its Fa- 


a brick, 


avoid the Error which Dion had been guil- 
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brick, but declining the Cauſes of that Su- 


ſpicion, which did firſt flander, and then 


deſtroy him, he made a publick Cryer give 
notice, that all the Hyracuſians who were 


willing to have a hand in the Work, ſhould 


bring Pickaxes and Mattocks, and other In- 
ſtruments, and help him to demoliſh that 


Fortreſs of Tyranny. When they all came up 


wich one accord, looking upon that Order 
and that Day as the ſureſt f.undation of 
their Liberty, they not only pull'd down 
the Caſtle, but overturn'd the Palaces and 


Monuments adjoyning, and whatever elſe 


might preſerve any Memory of former Ty- 
_ rants. Having ſoon levelPd and clear'd the 


Place, he there preſently erected a Com- 


mon-Hall, for the Seat of Judicature, gra- 
tifying the Citizens by this means, and build- 


ing Popular Government on the Fall and 


Ruin of Tyranny. But ſinge he had re- 
cover'd a City, thit was now deſtitute of 
| Inhabitants, ſome of them peritking in their 
Civil Wars and Infurreciions, and others 


being fled to eicape Tyrants, through So- 
lIirude and want of People, the great Mar- 
ket-place of Sracuſe was overgrown with 


{uch quantity of rank Herbage, that it be- 


came a Paſture for tlieir Horſes, the Grooms 
lying along in the Graſs as they fed by them; 
inaſmuch alſo as other Towns, (very few 
excepted) were become full of Stags and 
wild Boars, and ſuch as had nothing ell 

oe fo 
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to do, went frequently a Hunting, and 
found Game in the Suburbs and about the 
Walls: But not a Man of thoſe who had 
poſſeſs d themſelves of Caſtles. or made 
Garriſons in the Country, could be perſwa- 
ded to quit their preſent Abode, or would 

accept an Invitation of returning back into 


the Bury, ſo much did they all dread and 


abhor the very Name of Aſſemblies, and 
Corporations, and Tribunals, that did pro- 
duce the greater part of thoſe Uſurpers 


which had ſucceſſively aſſum'd a Domini- 
on over them. Timoleon therefore with 
the Syracuſians that remain'd, conſidering 


that vaſt Deſolation, and how little hope 
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there was to have it otherwiſe ſupplied, 


thought good to write unto the Corinthians, 


that they would ſend a Colony out of Grece, 


1 Re- people Syracuſe, for elſe the Land 


about it woulꝗ lie fallow and unimprov'd; 

and beſide this Inconvenience, they did 
expect to be involv'd in a greater War 

from Africa, having News brought them, 


that when Mago had kill'd himſelf, the 
Carthaginians, out of Rage for his ill Con- 
duct in the late Expedition, did cauſe his 
Body to be nail'd upon a Croſs, and that 
they were railing a mighty Force, with 


deſign to make their Deſcent upon Sicily 
the next Summer. Theſe Letters from 
Timoleou being delivered at Corinth, and 


the Ambaſſadors of Syracuſe beice-hing 


tnem 
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them at the ſame time, that they would 
take upon them the Care of their poor 


City, and once again become the Foun- 
ders of it, the Coriuthiaus were not tempt- 


ed by a greedy Humour to lay hold of 
that Advantage, nor did they ſeize and 


appropriate ſuch a famous City to them- 


ſelves, but goingabout firſt to thoſe Games 
and Exerciſes, which they term facred in 
Greece, and their folemn Meetings of 


greateſt Confluence, they made Publi- 


cation by Heralds, that the Corinthians 
having deſtroy'd the Uſurpation that was 
at Syracuſe, and driven out the Tyrant, 


did thereby call home the Hracuſiau Ex. 
iles, and any other Sicilian that would 


come and dwell in the City, to an enjoy- 


ment of freedom under their own Laws, 


gers into Ala, and the ſeveral lands, 


with promiſe that the Land ſhould be di- 


vided among them in juſt and equal Pro- 


portions. And after this, ſending Meſſen- 


where they underſtood that moſt of the 


ſcatter'd Fugitives did then reſide, they 
made it their Requeſt, that they would 
all repair to C:72zuth, upon aſſurance that 


the Corimthians would afford them Veſſels, 
and Commanders, and a ſafe Convoy, at 
their own Charges; which noble Archieve- 
ment of theirs, and fuch a generous Pro- 
poſal, being thus ſpread about, they hal 
che due Tribute, and moſt honourable 
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Recompenc? of Praiſe and Benediction, 
for delivering the Country from Oppreſ- 
ſors, and ſaving it from Barbarians, and 
reſtoring it at length to the rightful Ow- 
ners of the Pl.ce; who when they were 
aſſembled at C:r:inth, and found how in- 
ſufficient their Company was, beſought 

the Corinthians, that they might have 
a Supplement of other Perſons, as well 
out of their City as the reſt of Greece, to 
cohabit with them, which being made up 
to the number of 100-0, they fail'd toge- 
ther unto Hyracuſe. By this time great 
Multitudes from Italy andS:c:lyhad flock?d 


in to Timoleon, ſo that, as Athauis reports, 
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their entire Body did amount now to 


ſixty thouſand Men; among theſe he 
divided the whole Territory, and fold 
the Houſes for a thouſan1 Talents; by 
which Contrivance he both left it in the 
power of the old Syracuſtaus to redeem 


of raiſing a Stock for the Community, 
which had been ſo much impoveriſh'd af 
late, and was ſo unable to defray other 
Expences, an1 eſpecially thoſe of a War, 
that they expos'd their very Statues to 


Sale, a kind of regular Proceſs being 


form'd in the Buſineſs, and ſentence of 


Auction paſs'd upon each of them by moſt 


Voices, as if they had been ſo many Cri- 
minals and condemn'd Perſons: But it 15 


their own, and made that an occaſion too 
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ſaid, the Hyracuſians did then agree to ex- 
empt and preſerve the Statue of Gels, one 


of their Ancient Kings, when all the reit 


were doom'd to ſuffer a common Sale, in 
Admiration and Honour of the Man, and 
for the ſake of that Victory he got over 


the Carthagiuian Forces at the River Hi 


Med. 


Hracuſe being thus happily reviv'd, and 


repleniſſi'd again by a general Concourſe of 
its Inhabitants from all Parts, Timoleon was 


deſirous now to reſcue other Cities from 


the like Bondage, yea even wholly and 


once for all to extirpate Arbitrary Go- 
vernment out of Sicily; an] for this pur- 
poſe, marching into the Territories of 
thoſe that us'd it, he compelPd Tceres firſt 
to renounce the Carthagiuian Intereſt, and 


further to conſent, that demoliſhing the 


Fo-treites which were held by him, he 
ſhould live among the Leoutiniaus as apri- 
vate Perſon. Leptines alſo, the Ty rantof 


Apollonia, and divers other little Towns, 
after ſome Reſiſtance made, ſceing the dan- 
ger he was in to be taken by Force, ſur- 


render”d himiclf; whereupon Timoleon 


ſpar'd his Liſe, and ſent him away to C- 


riuth, counting it a very glorious thing 
both for himſelf and Country, that their 


Mother City ſhould expoſe thoſe Sicilianu 


Tyrants to the view of other Greebs, li- 


At- 


| 


ving now in an exil'd and a low condition. 
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After this he return'd to Syracuſe, that he 
might have leiſure to attend the Conſlitu- 
tion of their Community, and aſſiſt Ce- 
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phalus and Dionyſius (who were ſent from 


Corinth to make Laws) in eſtabliſhing 
the principal Things, and the beſt Order 


for a publick Settlement. In the mean 
while, having a mind that his hired Soldi- 


ers ſhould not want Action, but rather en- 


rich themſelves by ſome Plunder from the 
Enemy, he diſpatch'd Dinarchus and De- 
maretus with a ſelect Body of them, into a 


certain Province that belong' d to the Cartha- 
_ eimians; who obliging ſeveral Cities to revolt 


trom the Barbarians, did not only live in 


great abundance themſelves, but rais'd Mony 
trom their Captivesand their Prey tocarry 


on the War. But when theſe Matters were 
tranſacting, the Carthaginiaus landed at the 


Fromontory of Lihhbæum, bringing with 


item an Army of yo Men, aboard 200 


valleys, beſides 1000 other Veſſels, laden 
all with Engines of Battery, and Chariots, 
| and quantity of Corn, and other military 
Preparations, as if they did intend not to 
manage the War by piece-meal, and in parts, 
as herctofore, but to drive the Creciaus 
altogether and at once out of all $:czy. 
And indced it was a Force ſufficient to 


| {ize and ſubdue the S$:c:/iars, though they 
had then had the Entirencſs and Strength 


of a perfect Union among themſelves, and 
much more when they were ſo infeebled 
. through 


hd 
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through their own Diſtempers, and ha- 
raſs'd in pieces by one another. Hearing 
therefore that a Territory of their Depen- 


dance was laid waſte, they preſently made 
towards the Corinthians with great Fury, 
having A/drubal and Hamilcar for their 
Generals; the Report of whoſe Multitude 


and Approach flying ſuddenly to Syracuſe, 


they were ſo terrify d there at the great- 


neſs of fuch a Power, that —_ 3000, 
among ſo many Myriads of them, 


n, had the 
Courage to take up Arms and join then- 


ſelves with Timolesn. The Strangers that 


ſerv'd for Pay, were not above 4000 in all, 


march towards the Fnemy, looking on him 


as a frantick and diſtracted Perſon, deſti- 


tute of that Senſe and Conſideration, which 


might have been expected from one of his 
Age, who mult needs venture out againſt 
an Army of 70000 Men, with no more than 
5000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe; and when he 
ſhould have ſtaid to defend the City with 
the ſmall Forces which he had, choſe ra- 
ther to remove them eight Days Journey 

from Syracuſe, ſo that if they were beat. 


en out of the Field, there was no Place of 


Retreat whither they might retire with | 
Safety; cr, if they 1 to die upon 
the ſpot, there would 


e none to take care 


of their Burial. Timoleon however reckon d 


and about 1000 of thoſe grew faint-heart- 
ed by the way, and forſook Timoleon in his 
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it ſome kind of Advantage, that they had 


thus diſcover'd themſelves beſore the Bat- 
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tel, and encouraging the reſt, he led them 


with all Speed to the River Crime ſus, 
where it was told him the Carthaginians 
were drawn together; and as he was mar- 
ching up an Aſcent, from the top of which 
they might take a view of the Army, and 
ſtrength of the Enemy, there met him by 
chance a company of Mules loaden with 


Parſly, that which his Soldiers conceiv'd 
to be an ominous Occurrence, or ill- bo- 


ding Token, becauſe this is the very Herb 


where with we uſually adorn the Sepulchres 
of the Dead; which Cuſtom gave birth to 
that deſpairing Proverb, when we pro- 


nounce of one who is dangerouſly tick, 
That he has need of nothing but Parſly, 
which is in effect, to ſay he is a dead Man, 
and ready for his Grave. Now that T7 


ſuch a fearful Expectation, he put a ſtop 
to his March, and having alledgd many 


other things in a Diſcourſe ſuitable to the 
Occaſion, he concluded it by faying, That 
2 Garland of Triumph was here luckily 


leon might eaſe their Minds, and free them 
from theſe Superſtitious Thoughts, and 


brought them, and had fallen into their 


Hands of its own accord, as an Anticipa- 
tion of Victory; inaſmuch as the Cor iuthi- 
a qo crown thoſe that get the better in 
tr Iſthmian Games, with Chaplers of 
3 2 Parſly, 
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Parſly, accounting it a ſacre! Wreath, and 
proper to their Country; for Parfly was 


ever then the conquering Ornament of the 


Ifthmiazn,as it is now of the Nemæun Sports, 
and it is not very long that Branches of the 


Pine-tree came to ſucceed, and be made 


uſe of for that purpoſe. 
Timoleon therefore, as I ſaid, having 
thus beſpoke his Soldiers, took part ofthe 


| ogy aggrany he made himſelf a Chap. 
„and then his Captains and their 
Companies did all crown themſelves with 


let 


it, in imitation of their Leader. The Sooth- 


ſayers then obſerving alſo two Eagles on 
the wing towards them, one of whi h bore 

a Dragon ſtruck through with her Talom, 
and the other, as ſhe flew, made a great 
and terrible kind of Noiſe, which argu'd 
Boldneſs and Aſſurance, they preſently 
 ſhew'd them to the Soldiers, who with one 
conſent fell to ſupplicate the Gods, and call 
them into their Aſſiſtance. It was nows 


bout the beginning of Summer, and Con- 


en[wers to ghen the ſeaſon of the Year inclines to- 


eur May 


wards the Solſtice, the River then ſending 
up a thick Miſt, all the adjacent Plain was 
firſt darkned with the Fog, ſo that in 2 


while they could diſcern nothing from the 


Enemies Camp, only a confuſed Buz and | 


undiſtinguiſh'd mixture of Voices came up 


to the Hill, from the diſtant Motions and 
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Clamours of ſo vaſt a Multitude. When 
the Corinthians were mounted and ſtood 
upon it, and had laid down their Bucklers 
to take breath and repoſe themſelves, the 
Sun coming about, and drawing up the Va- 


pours from below, the groſs foggy Air 
that was now gather'd and condens'd a- 
bove, did overcloud the Mountains, and 


all the under Places being clear and open, 
the River Crime ſus appear'd to them again, 


| and they could eaſily deſcry the Enemies 

paſſing over it, who mov'd in this order: 
Fir with their Warlike Chariots, that 
were terribly appointed for the Conflict; 
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after theſe came 10900 Foor- men, with 


white Targets on their Arms, whom they 
gueſs'd to be all Carthaginiaus, from the 
| Splendor of cheir Weapons, and the Sl. . 
neſs of their Motion, and the Order of 
their March; and when ſeveral other Na- 
tions, flowing in behind them, did throng 
for Paſſage in a turbulent and unruly manner, 
Timoleon perceiving that the River gave 


them opportunity to ſingle wut as many of 


their Enemies as they had a mind to en- 


gage at once, and bidding biz Soldiers ob- 


ferve how their Forces were divided into 
two ſeparate Bodies by the Intervention of 


the Stream, ſome being already got over; 


and others {bill to foard it, he gave Dema- 
retus Command to fall in upon the Cartha- 


mans with his Horſe, and diſturb their 
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Ranks, before they ſhould be caſt into x 
form of Battel: And coming down into 


the Plain himſelf, he made up his Right 
and Left Wing of other S:celians, inter. 


mingling a few Strangers in each, hut plac d 
the Natives of Hraciuſe in the middle, with 
the ſtouteſt Mercenaries he had, about his 


own Perſon, and then ſtay'd a little tocb- 
{crve the Action of his Horſe; but when 
he ſaw they were not only hinder'd fromga- 
pling with the Cartſagiuiaus, by thoſe ar- 
med Chariots, that ran to and fro before 
their Army, but fore d continually to wheel 
about, to avoid the danger of having their 


Ranks broken, and then to make frequent 


man Accent, and a Voice ſtronger than 
ordinary; whether he {train'd it to that 
 lowinels, through an apprehenſion of the | 
preſent Danger, and from the vehemence 


Careers, as they had means to return upon 

them, he took his Buckler in his Hand, 
and crying out to the H oot, that they thould 
tollow him with Courage and Confidence, 


le ſeem'd to ſpeak with a more than hu- 


and ardour of his Mind to afſault the Ene- 
my, or elle (as many then were of Opin 


on) fome God or other did exclaim with 
him in ſucha thundering Utterance. When 
his Soldiers gave a dreadful Eccho there- 
to, and beſought him to lead them on with- 


out any further delay, he made a ſign to 


the Horſe, that they ſhould draw off fron 


the 
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the front where they had plac'd the Chariots, 
and fet ching a ſide Compaſs, attack their 
Enemies in the Flank; then making his 
FVantguard firm, by joining Man to Man, 
| and Buckler to Buckler, he caus'd the 
Trumpet to ſound, and ſo bore in with the 
Cartbaginiaus, who did ſtoutly receive and 


ſuſtain his firſt Onſet; for having their o- 
dies arm'd with Breaſt-Plates of Iron and 
| Helmets of Braſs, beſide great Bucklers to 
cover and ſecure them, they could eaſily 


repel the force of their Javelins: but when 
the buſineſs came to a deciſion by the 
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Sword, where Maſtery depends no leſs upon 


Art than Strength, all on ſudden there broke 


out terrible Thunders and fiery Flaſhes, dar- 
ting forth from the Mountain tops; after 
which, the Gloomineſs that hover'd about 

the upper Grounds, and the Rocky Cliffs, 
deſcending to the place of Battel, and brin- 

ging a Tempeſt of Rain, Wind, and Hail 
| along with it, was driven upon the Greeks 


behind, and fell only at their Backs, but 


diſcharg'd it ſelf in the very Face of the 
- | Barbarzans, and through the ſtormy Sho- 
wers and continual Flames pouring down 
_ | together from the Clouds, did dazle and 

| confound their Sight: In which Accident 
- | there were many things that did ſorely af- 
flict them all, but chiefly their unexperi- 
enc'd Men, who had not been us'd to ſuch 
Hardſhips, among Wr the very _ 
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hearing the Commands of their Officers. 
Beſide this, the very Dirt alſo was a great 
hindrance to the Cart haginians, as leis ex. 
—— and nimble in their Harneſs, they 
being, as I ſaid before, all loaden with hez- 
vy Armour; and then their Jackets too, 
drench'd through with Water in the fol-. 
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of Thunder, and the ſounding noiſe of their 


Weapons, beaten with the violence of Rain 


and Hail-ftones, were not their leaſt An- 
noyance, as that which kept them from 


dings thereof about their Boſom, grew un- 


weildy and cumberſome to them as they 


fought, but gave the Greeks an advantage of 
overturning them with eaſe, and when they 
were once down, it was impoſſible under 
that weight to diſengage themſelves from 


the Mire, and riſe again with Weapons in 


their Hand: For the River Cyimęſus, ſwoln 
partly by the Rain, and partly by the ſtop- 
page of its Courſe, from the multitude of 
fthoſe that were paſling through, did over- | 
flow its Banks, and the Level on each fide 
lying under ſeveralCavities andConfluences 
of Water, was filld with Rivulets and Cur- | 
rents that had no certain Channel, which 
the Carthagmians rowling about in, were 


very hardly beſtead; ſo that in fine, the 


of their Army began to fly, great _ 
ders 


Storm and Torrent bearing ſtill upon them, 


and the Greeks having cut in pieces 4% 


Men of their firſt Ranks, the whole Body 


. 
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bers of which being overtaken in the Plain, 
were put to the Sword there; and many 
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of them, as they fled, falling foul upon o- | 


thers that were yet coming over, they all 


tumbled and periſh'd together, born down 


and overwhelm'd by the impetuouſneſs of 
the River ; but the major part attempting 


of 10000 which lay dead after the Fight, 


. 3900 at leaſt were all Natives of Car- 
thage,a lamentable and uncommon loſs to 
that City; for thoſe that fell therein were 


inferiour to none among them, as to the 


quality of their Birth, or the wealthineſs 
of their Houſe, or the reputation of their 
Courage: Nor do their Records mention 


that fo many natural Carthagimians were 


ever cut off before in any one Battel; for 
they did uſually employ the Africans and 
| S$pantards, and Numidians,in their Wars, 
ſo that if they chand'd to be defeated, ir 
4 coſt and damage of other 


was ſtill at t 


to get up the Hills and ſo make their e- 
ſcape, were prevented and ſlain by thoſe 
that were lightly armed. It is ſaid, that 


Nations. Now the Greeks did eaſily dif- 


cover of what condition and account the 


dlain were, by the richneſs of their Spoils; 


far when they came to ſeize upon the Prey, 
there was very little reckoning made ei- 


ther of Braſs or Iron; fo great was the 
plenty of better Metals, and that abun- 
dance of Silver and Gold, which fell into 


20-2 | their 
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their Hands, for paſling over the River 


they became Maſters of their Camp and 


Carriages: As for the Captives, a great 


many of them were filch'd away, and ſold 


privately by the Soldiers, but about 50“ 
were brought in, and deliver'd up forthe | 


benefit of the Publick : They took beſide 


200 of their warlike Chariots. The Tent 
of Timoleon did then afford a very grace. 
ful Sight and magnificent Appearance, 
being heaped up and hung round with all 
variety of Spoils and military Ornaments, 
among which there were 1000 Breaft- 
Plates of rare Workmanſhip and Beauty, 
and 100c0 Bucklers expos'd to view: But 


the Victors being but few to ſtrip ſo ma- 


ny that were vanquiſh'd, and meetingtoo 
with great Booty, it was the third day af. 
ter the Fight, before they could erectand 
finiſh the Trophy of their Conqueſt. 7. 
moleon ſent tidings of his Victory to (o- 
rinth, with the beſt and goodlieſt Arms 
he had taken as a Proof of it; that he might 
render his Country and object of Emula- 
tion to the whole World, when of all the 
Cities of Greece, Men ſhould there only 
behold their chief Temples adorn'd, not 
with Grecza;: Spoils, nor Offerings that 


were got by the Bloodſhed and Plunder 


_ Remembrances) but ſuch as been ftripp'd 


from 


| 


of their own Countrymen and Kindred, 
(which muſt needs create very unpleafing 
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from Barbarians, and Enemics to their Na- 


tien, with the mutt handiome Jitles in- 
ſcrib'd, which did manifeſt che juflice as 


well as Forticude of the Conquero. 8, name- 
ly, that the People of Corinth, and Ti- 
leon their General, hay N the 


 Grectans that dwelt in Sicily, from Car- 


thaginzan Bondage, did make an Obla- 
tion thereof to the & odös, f in acknowledg- 
ment of the dvantage they had gain d by 
their Favour. Havi ing done this, he let: 


his hired Soldiers in the Enemies Coun- 


try, to drive and carry away all they could 
throughout the Province of Carthage, and 


ſo march'd with the reſt of his Army to 


Hracuſe, where he made an Edict for Ba- 
nithing the roco Mercenaries, which had 


bre ly deferted him before the Battel, and 
obliged them to quit the City before Sun 
wks failing into Italy, loſt their Lives 
there by the hands of the Prutians, though 
they had given them the aſſurance of pub- 
lick Faith; thus re eiving from God, the 


Avcnger of perfidiouſneſs and F alitood, 
a very juſt Reward of their own ircacnc- 


ry. But Mamercts the Tyrant of Cetaua 
an Zeeres after all, eicher envying. Tims 


ſehn the Glory of his Exploits, or icaring 
him as one that would Keep no Agree- 


ment, nor have any peace with Tyrants, 


made a League with the C.7ihaginians, 
and preſs'd them ver y much to ſend a new 
U 4 Army 
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Army and Commander into Sicily, un- 


leſs they would be content to hazard 
all, and to be wholly ejected out of that 
Iſland. W hereupon they diſpatch'd Gi 
with a Navy of 7 Sail, who took ſevera] 


Greciansinto Pay, that being the firſt time 


they had ever been lifted for the /1n;ch 


Service; but then it ſeems they began to 


admire them, as the moſt inſupportable 


and pugnaciou; of Mankind. "The Inha- 


bitants of Meſſina entring now with one 
accord into a general Conſpiracy, flew 
420 of thoſe Stranger, which 7 imoleon had 


ſent to their Aﬀliſtance; and within the 


Dependencies of Carthoge, at a Place calld 


Hiere, (i. e. Sacred) the Mercenaries that 
ſerv'd under Enthymas the Lencadian, 
were all cut off by an Ambuſh that was 


laid for them: From which Accidents 


hoewever the felicity of Timoleon grew 


_ chiefly remarkable; for theſe were the 


Men that with Philodemns of Phocts,and 


Onomarchus, had forcibly broke into the 


Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were 5 


partab ers with them in the Sacrilege; lo 


that heing hated and fhunn'd by all, as ſo 


many execradble Perſons, they were con- | 
ſtrain'd to wander about in Petoporneſts, | 


when for want of others, Timoleon Was 


glad to entertain them in his Expedition 


or Sicily, where they happen'd to be ſuc- 


ceſsful, in whatever Enterprize they ei. 
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gaged under his Conduct. But the moſt 
and grearett of thoſe Recounters being 
now ended, he ſent them abroad for the 
Relicf and Defence of his Party in ſeveral 
Places, and here they were loſt and con- 
ſum'd at a diſtance from him, not all toge- 
ther, but in ſmall parcels; the Vengeance 
then inflicted making T7mo/eon's Proſperi- 
ty an Excuſe of its delay, that good Men 
might not ſuffer any harm or prejudice by 
the puniſhment and ruin of the wicked, 
inſomuch that the Benevolence and Kind- 
neſs which the Gods had for Tzmoleon came 
to be difcern'd and admir'd no leſs, from 
his very Miſcarriages and Diſaſters, than 
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any of thoſe former Atchievements he had 


been the moſt fortunate and ſugceſsful in. 


But amidſt their late Miſadventures, 


that which did vex and provoke the Sy- 


racuſiaus moſt, was their being affronted 


too by the inſolent Behaviour of thele Ty- 
rants; for Mamercus in particular valuing 


| himſelf much, upon the faculty he had to 


make Poems and Tragedies, took occa- 


ſion to boaſt of that and his Victory toge- 
cher, when coming to preſent the Gods 


with the Bucklers of their hired Soldier: 
that were {lain by him, he caus'd fuchan 


abuſive Elegy or Epigram to be under- 
A En 
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Theſe Shields, with Purple, Gold, and J. 


Dory wrought, 
Mere taken by us that with poor ones fonght. 


After theſe things, while Tzmo/con march'q 
to Calauria, Icetes made an inroad into 
the Borders of Syracuſe, where he met 
with conſiderable Booty; and having done 
great miſchief and havock, he return'd 
bac k even by Calauria it ſelf, in contempt 
of Timoleon, and the {lender Force he had 
then wich him; who ſuffering Icetes to paſs 
along before, purſu'd him with his Horſe- 
men and light Infantry, which Tcetes per- 
ceiving, croſs'd the River Damyrzas, and 
then ſtood as it were in a poſture to re- 
ceive him; for the difficulty of that Paſ- 
ſage, and the heighth and ſtœepneſs of the 
Bank on each ſide, gave advantage enough 
to make him thus confident. But there 
happen'd, a ſtrange Contention and Diſpute 
among the Officers of Timoleon, which did 
a little retard the Conflict, for there was 
none of them that would let another paſs 
over before him to engage the Enemy, but 
every one did Challenge it as a Right, to 
venture firſt and begin the Onſet; ſo that 
their fording over was like to be tumul- 
tuous and without Order, while they did 
mutually juſtle and preſs forward, ſtriving 
which ſhould be the foremoſt. Timolecu 
therefore deſiring this Controverſic might 
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be decided by Lot, took a Ring from 


each of the Pretenders, which he caſt in- 
to his own Robe, an] having ſhak'd them 
together, the firſt he drew out and expos'd 


to view, had by good Fortune the Figure 


of a Trophy engraven fer the Seal of it, 
which when the younger Captains ſaw, 
they all ſhouted for joy, and without wai- 
ting any longer to ſee how Chance would 
determine it for the reſt, every Man took 


his way through the River, with all the 


ſpeed he could make, and fell to buckle 
with the Enemies, who were not able to 


bear up againſt the violence of their At- 


tack, but running away in haſte, they left 
their Arms behind them all alike, and 1000 
dead upon the Place. It was not long at- 
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ter that Timoleon marching up to the City 


of Leontium, took Tretes alive, and his 


Son Eupolemus, and Euthymus the Com- 
mander of his Horſe, that were bound and 


brought to him by their own Soldiers: J- 


cetes, with the Stripling his Son, were then 


executed as Tyrants and Traytors; and 


Eutihmus, though a brave Man, and one 
of Singular Courage, was flain without 
Mercy, being charged with ſome con- 


temptuous Language that had been us'd 


by him, in diſparagement of the Corin- 


thians; for it is ſaid, that when they firit 


ſent their Forces into Sicili, he told the 
People of Leontium, ina Speech of his, That 
x . the 
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the News did not ſound terrible, nor as 
any great danger to be fear d Tf the 
Corinthian Dames were come abroad. Now, 


from hence we may remark, that Men are 


uſually more ſtung and galle by a few re- 
proachful Words, than many hoſtile A- 


tions; for they bear the flightings of 
Diſdain and Afﬀront with leſs patience, than 
they will Harm, or Miſchief, ſince to 


plague and damnifie by Deeds, is what 
the World does allow and count pardona- 


ble from Enemies, becauſe it is a neceſſa- 


ry thing, and no leſs can be expected in 


a State of War; whereas the Virulence 


and Contumely of the Tongue, is an Ar- 


gument and Expreſſion of needleſs Ha- 
tred, and ſeems to proceed from a Super- 
fluity of Malice and exceſſive Rancour. | 
Vhen Timoleon came back to Syracuſe, 
the Citizens brought the Wives and 
Daughters of IJcetes and his Son to a 
publick Tryal, who being there con- 
demn'd to ie, did all ſuffer accordingly; | 
which ſeems to have been the moſt diſa- 


greeable and unhandſome Action of Timo- 


_ leans Life; for if he had interpos'd his Au- 


thority to hinder it, the poor Women 


doubtleſs had never come to this unhappy 
End; but he was to connive thereat, and 


give them up to the incens'd Multitude, 


rhat did thus revenge the Injuries of Din, 
who expell'd Dionyſius; for it was this 


very 
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very Tcetes which took Arete the Wife, 


and Ar:/tomache the Siſter of Dion, with 
a Son of his, that had not yet paſs'd his 
Childhood, and threw them all together 
into the Sea alive ; as | have related that 
Villany in the Lite of Dion. After this 
he mov'd towards Catana againſt Mamer- 
cus, who giving him Battel near the Ri- 
ver Abolus, was overthrown and put to 
flight, loſing above 2000 Men, a conſide- 
rable part of which were the Panick 
| Troops, that Geo ſent in to his Aſſi- 
ſtance. ” 


Upon this Defeat, the Carthaginzans be- 
fought him to make a Peace with them, 
| which he conſented to, under the obſer- 
| vance of theſe Articles: 1. That they 
mould confine themſelves to that part of 


the Country which lies within the River 
Haus. 2. That ſuch as were deſirous to 
tranſplant themſelves and remove thence 


to the Hyracuſſaus, ſhould have the Liber- 


| tyof doing it with their whole Family and 
Fortune. And lait of all, That they of 
Carthage ſhould from that Day forward, 


renounce all Leagues and Aſſociations, 


whereby they might any ways ſtand en- 


gig'd to ſuccour and relieve the Sicilianu 

Tyrants. AMamercns, forſaken now, and 
deſpairing of Succeſs, went aboard for 7. 
taly with a Deſign to bring in the Lenca- 


ans againſt Timoleon, and the People of 
y Hy- 
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Syracuſe: But when thoſe of his Com- 
pany tack' d about with their Galleys, and 


Landing again at &cz/y, deliver'd up Ca- 
tana to Jin leo, he was ford to ſhift for 


himſelf, and make his Eſcape to Meſſing, 
that was under the Tyranny of Hippo. Ti- 
moleon then coming up againit them, and 
beſieging the City both by Sea and Land, 


Hippo, fearſul of the Event, endeavour'd 


to ſlip away in a Veſſel, which the Peo- 


ple of Meſſina furpriz'd as it was a putting 


off, who ſeizing on his Perſon, and bring- 


ing his Childrem from School into the 


Theatre, to be entertain'd as it were with 


the moſt goodly Spectacle of a Tyrant pu- 
niſhed, they firſt publickly Scourg'd, and 
then put him to death. Whereupon Me 
 mercus made ſurrender of himſelf to 77. 


moleon, with this Proviio, that he ſhould 


be try'd at Hracuſe, and Timoleon haveno 


hand in his Acculation: W hither he was 


brought accordingly, and appearing to 
plead before the People, he eſſay'd to pro- 


nounce an Oration he had long before 


made in his own Defence; but finding him- 


ſelf interrupted by Noiſe and Clamours, 


and obſerving from their Aſpect and De- 
meanour, that the whole Aſſembly was in- 
exorable, he threw off his — arment, 
and running croſs the Theatre as hard as | 
he could drive, violently daſh'd his Head 

againſt one of the Poſts where they were 


ſit- 
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ſit ing, with intention to have kill'd him- 
ſelf; but he had not the fortune to pe- 


riſn, as he deſign'd, but was taken up a- 


live, and hurry d to the ſame Execution 
by which they diſpatch Robbers. 

After this manner did Timoleon cut the 
Neves of Tyranny, and put a period to 


their Wars: For whereas at his firſt entring 
on Sicily, the Iſland was all ſavage and 

| hateful to the very Natives, by reaſon of 
the Evils and Miſeries they ſuffer'd chere, 


he di fo civilize, and quiet, and reform 
the Country, and render it ſo deſirable to 


all Men, that even Strangers now came by 
Sea to inhabit thoſe Towns and Places 
which their own Citizens had forſaken and 
left deſolate: For Agrigentum and Gela, 


two famous Cities that had been ruin'd 
and hid waſte by the Carthaginians after 


the Atticl War, were then Peopled again, 
the one by HMegellus and Pheriſtus, that 
came from Elea in Peloponneſits,the other 

by Corgus from Cea, one of the Iſles cal- 


led Oelades, who having pick'd up ſome 
oi the old Inhabitants among other Com- 
pany, brought them back with the reſt to 


their former Dwellings: To all which 77. 
moleon did not only afford a ſecure and 
peaceable Abode in their new Settlement, 


after ſo obſtinate a War, but making pro- 


viſion of other Neceſſaries, and giving 
them a chearful Aſſiſtamce in all things, 
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he had the ſame Love and Reſpect from 
them, as if he had bcen their Founder; 


which Inclination and Eſteem for him run- 


ning through all the reſt of the Siciliaus, 
there was no Propoſal for Peace, nor San- 
ction by Law, nor Aſlignation of Dwel. 
ling, nor any Form and Order of Govern- 


ment, which they did acquieſce in, or 


could think well of, unleſs he were at the 
end of it, as a chief Architect to finiſh and 


adorn the Works, ſuperadding ſome 


graceful "Touches from his own Hand, 


which might render it agreeable and plea- 
ſing both to God and Man: For although 
Greece had produc'd ſeveral Perſons of ex- 
traordinary Worth, and much renown'd 
for their Atchievements in his time, ſuch 
as Timotheus, and Ageſilans, and Pelopi- 


| das, and the great Epaminondas, whom 


Timoleon did admire, and moſt endeavour | 
to imitate, above all the reſt; yet the Lu- 


{tre of their brighteſt Actions, was min- 
led with an allay of certain Violence and 


Labour, inſomuch that ſome of them be- 


came matter of Reproof, and a Subjeti 


of Repentance; whereas there is not any 


one Fact of Timolcon's (letting aſide the ne- 


ceſſity of that in reference to his Brother) 
whereunto, as Tzm#1s does obſerve, we 


may not fitly apply that Exclamation of: 
phocles, = 12 1 5 „ 


0 
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O Gods ! What Venus, or what Grace Di- 


vine, 
Tauch'd the Performance here, and made it 
ſhine ? . 


For as the Poetry of Autimachus, and the 
Painting of Dionyſius, both Natives of Co- 
hphon, having force and vigour enough 
in them, did yet appear to be {trained and 
elaborate Pieces, when the Pictures of 


NMicomachus, and the Verſes of Homer, be- 
ſides other advantages of Strength and 


Beauty, have this peculiar Excellence, 


that they ſeem to come readily from them, 
and to be wrought off with eaſe, and a 
ſtroke of Maſtery; ſo likewiſe if with the 
Expeditions and Conduct of Epaminon- 
dar, or Ageſilaus, that were full of Toll 
and Strugling, we compare that of Timole- 
0 which had much ſmoothneſs and faci- 

lity, joyn d with the Splendor and Wor- 
_ thineſs of what he did, it will appear to 
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all that conſider well, and judge rightly, 


| tobe the effect not of ſimple Fortune, but 
rather of a proſperous and happy Cou- 


rage; tho? he himſelf did modeſtly aſcribe 
the great Succeſs of his Undertakings to 


the ſole Favour of Providence; for both in 
the Letters which he wrote to his Friends 
at Corinth, and in thoſe Speeches he made 
to the People of Syracaſe, he would ſay, 
That he was very thankful unto God, who 


X (having 
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( 6 Me 70 Ci ſesve, Sicily) Was 
pleas'd to honour hin with the Name and 
Title of that Delrverance he vouchſaf d it 


And having built a Chappel in his Houſe, 


he there ſacritic'd to Good Hap, as a Dei- 


ty that much favour'd him, and Devoted 


the Houſe it {elf to the ſame ſacred Ge- 
nius, that being a Fabrick which the Hy. 
cuſianu had rais'd for him, as a Reward 


and Monument of his brave Exploits, 


whereunto they annex'd the molt delicious 
and goodly Manor of their whole Coun- 


try, where he kept his Reſidence for the 


moſt part, and enjoy'd a ſweet Privacy 


with his Wife and Children that came to 


lim from Corinth; for he return'd thither 
no more, as unwilling to be concern'd in 


the Broils and Tumults of Greece, or ex 
poſe himiclf to the publick Envy, (that 


- 
manders do run upon, from an unfatiable 


Appetite of Honour and Authority) but 
wiſely choſe to ſpend the Remainder oi 


his Days in S$icz1y, and there to partake o 


thoſeBleſlings he had brought among them, 
the g reateſt whereof was, to behold fo ma- 
ny Cities flouriſh, and ſo many thouſands _ 
of People live happy through his means 


and procurement. But feeing no: only a! 


che Larks of that tufted ſort which the L. 
tins call Caſſitæ, muſt, as S7monides provel- 


bally ſpeaks, have a Creſt growing on is 
| | | Heade, 
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Heads, but in every Republick there will 
{tart up ſome lewd Sycophant to raiſe Ca- 
lummes, it fo happen'd at Hyacuſe, that 
two of their popular Spokeſmen, Laphy- 
firs and Demanetns by Name, fell to flan- 
der Timoleou; the former of which requi- 
ring him to put in Sureties, that he would 


anſwer to a certain Indictment ſhould be 


brought againſt him, Timoleom would not 
ſuffer the Citizens, who were incens'd at 
his Demand, to oppoſe the Man, and hin- 
der him from proceeding, fin-e he of his 


own accord had been at all that trouble, 
and run ſo many dangerous Risks for this. 
very end and purpoſe, that every one of 
them who had a mind to try matters by 


Law, ſhould freely have recourſe to it. 


| And when Dernenetus, in a full Audience 
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of the People, laid ſeveral things to his 


charge, which had been done while he 


was General, he made no other Reply to 
him, but only ſaid, He was much indebted 
to the Gods, for grantins the Requeſt he 


bad ſo often mad? them, namely, that he 
night live to ſee the Syracuſians enjoy that 
liberty of Speech which they not ſeem'd to 
ve Blaſters of. Timoleon therefore having, 
by confeliion of all, done the greateſt and 
the nobleſt things of any Grecziaz of his 


Age, and alone gotten che preheminence 


in thoſe Actions, to which their Orators 
did always exhort the Greets, by ſuch 
{IM 
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Harangues and Panegyricksas they uſually 
made at their ſolemn National Aſſemblies, 


and being carry'd off thence by Fortune 


unſpotted and without Blood, from the 
Calamities of Civil War, wherein Ancient 
Greece was ſoon after involv'd; having 
alſo given ſufficient Proofs, as of his ſage 
Conduct and manly Courage to the Bar. 


barians and Tyrants, ſo of his Juſtice 


and Gentleneſs to the Greeks, and all 


his Friends in general; having rais'd too 


the greater part of thoſe Trophies he 


won in Battel, without any Tears ſhed, 
or any Mourning worn, by the Citizens 
either of Syracuſe or Corinth, and within 
leſs than eight years ſpace deliver d Sc: 


from its old Grievances and Miſchiefs, and 


inteſtine Diſtempers, and given it up free 
to the Native Inhabitants, his Eyes began 
to fail him as he grew in Age, and a 
_ while after he became perfectly blind; not 
that he had done any thing himſelf that 


might occaſion this Defect, or was depriv'd 


of his Sight by any Outrage of Fortune, 
but it ſeems to have been ſome inbred and 
hereditary weakneſs that was founded in 
natural Cauſes, which by length of time 
came to diſcover it ſelf; for it is ſaid, that 


divers of his Kindred and Family were 


ſubject to the like gradual Decay, and loſt | 
all uſe of their Eyes, as he did, in their 


declining Years; but Athauis the Hiſto- 


rian tell us, that even during the War 1 1 
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gainſt Hippo and Mamercus, while he was 
in his Campat Mile, there appear'd a white 
Speck within his Eye, from whence all 


did foreſee the total Blindneſs that was co- 


ming on him: However this did not hin- 
der him then from continuing the Siege 

and proſecuting that War, till he got both 
the Tyrants into his Power; but upon his 
coming back to Hracuſe, he preſently re- 


ſign'd the Hogg, of ſole Commander, 
Þtizens to ex-uſe him 


and beſought the 
from any further Service, ſeeing things 
were already brought to ſo fair an iſſue. 
Now it is not ſo much to be wondred, tha: 
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he himſelf ſhould bear the Misfortune with- 


out any marks of Trouble, but that Re 
ſpect and Gratitude which the Syracu/e- 


ans ſhew'd him when he was ſtark-blind, 


may juſtiy deferve our Admiration, going 


| themſelves to viſit him in Troops, and 


bringing all the Strangers that. travell'd 


through their Country to his Houſe and 


Manor, that they alſo might have the plea- 


{ure to ſee their noble Benefactor; ma- 
king it the great matter of their Joy and 
Exultation, that when, after ſo many brave 
and happy Exploits, he might have re- 
turnꝰd with Triumph into Greece, he ſhould 


deſpiſe all the glorious Preparations that 


were there made to receive him, and by a 

ſtrange kind of Endearment, choſe rather 
do abide there, and end his days among 
X 3 3 
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them: Whereas therefore ſeveral other 


things were decreed and done in honourof 


moleon, J reckon this Vote of the Hyg. 
cuſians, to be a ſignal Ii eltimony cot their 


value for him, zz. That whenever they 


did happen to be at War withanv forcign 
Nation, they ſhould make uſe of none bu: 
a Corinthian General; and the method of 
their proceeding in Council, was a hand- 


ſome Demonſtration of the {ame Defe. 


rence for his Perſon; for determining 
Matters of leſs Conſequence themſehes, 
they ever called him to advviſe in the 


more difficult Cafes, and ſuch as were 
of greater moment; who being carried 


through the Market- place in a Litter, and 


that brought with him ſitting into the 
Theatre, the People with one Voi:e - 


luted him by his Name; then returning 


that Civility, and pauling for a time, till 


the noiſe of their Gratulations nd Blef- 
ſings began to ceaſe, after hearing the Bu- 


ſineſs in debate he deliver'd his Opinion, 


which being confirm'd by a general Sut- 


with that Honour and Benevolcnce as if 


frage, his Servants went back with the 


Litter through the midit of their Aﬀem- 
bly, the People waiting on him out with | 
Acclamations and Applauſes, and ſo re- 
turning to conſider of ſuch publick Cauſes, 
as they us'd to diſpatch in his abſence. 


Being thus cheriſh'd in his old ge, and 


he 
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he had been their common Father, he 
was ſeiz'd with a very flight Indiſpoſition, 
which however did atlift and enable Time 
to put a Period to his Life. There was 
an Allotment then of certain Days given, 
within the ſpace whereof the Hyyracuſiaus 
were to provide whatever ſhould be ne- 


cefſary for his Burial, and all the neigh- 


bouring Inhabitants and Sojourners were 
to make their appearance in a Body; ſo 
that the Funeral Pomp was ſet out with 
great Splendour and Magniticence in all 
other Reſpects, and the Hearfe being 
deck'd with rich Ornaments and Trophies 
of War, was born by a felect number of 
_ youngGentlemen over that Ground where 

the Palace and Caſtle of Dionyſius food, 
before they were demoliſh'd by Timoleon. 


There attended on the Solemnity ſeveral 
thouſands of Men and Women, all crown'd 
uith Flowers, all array'd in freſh and clean- 
y Attire, which made it look like the Pro- 


ceſſion of a publick Feſtival; the Diſcourſe 
of all which, and their Tears mingled 
with the Praife and Benediction of the 


dead Timoleon, did manifeſtly ſhew, that 
it was not any ſuperficial Honour, or com- 


manded Homage, which they then paid 
him, but the Teſtimony of a juſt Sorrow 


_ tor his Death, and the Expreſſion and Re- 


LONPence of true Kindneſs. The Bier at 


[119th being »laz'd upon the pile of Wood 
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that was kindled to conſume his Corps, 
Demetrius, one of their loudeſt Cryers, 


began to read aProclamation or a written 
Edict to this purpoſe: —— The Peoplerf 


* alu d 
at 625 l. 
in our 


Mony. 


Syracuſe has made a ſpecial Decree to in. 


terr Timoleon the Son of Timodemus, that 


noble Corinthian, at the common Expence 


of 200 Attick Pounds, and to honour bis 


Memory for ever by an appointment of an. 


nua Prizes to be celebrated in Muſick, aud 
 Horſes-races, and all forts of bodily Exer. 


ciſe, and that becauſe he deſtroyd Tyrants, 
and overthrew the Barbarians, and reple- 


 niſh'd many great Cities, that were rumms 


and deſolate before, with new Inhabitants, 


and then reſtor d the Sicilians to a State of 


Freedom, and the Privilege of tuing by their 


own Laws. Beſide this, they made a 


Tomb for him in the Market-place, which 
they afterward built round with Galleries, 


and joyn'd certain Cloiſters thereto, as a 

lace of Exerciſe for their Youth, which 
bad the Name of Timoleonteum; and then 
keeping to that Form and Order of Civil 


Policy, and obſerving thoſe Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions which he left them; they livd 


themſelves a long time in all manner of 


Proſperity. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek : > 
| By THOMAS CREECH, 
of Wadham College in Oxon. 


_—_ 


bone that was raſh, and inconſide- 
| KJ rately daring ina Battel, ſaid, There 
I 4 difference between a Man's prizing Va- 
Hur at à great rate, and valuing Life at 
little. An excellent Saying: For Antigonus 
| had a Soldier, a venturous Fellow, but of 
an ill Complexion, and very meager ; and 
the King asking the Cauſe of his Paleneſs, 
and underſtanding from him that it — a 
ecret 


. 'Or Major, hearing ſome commend 
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"as 


ſecret Diſcaſe, he frictly commanded his 
Fhyliclans to employ their u moſt Skill, 


and recover him, if pofſible: But this brave 
Fellow beingcur d, never afterwards ſought 
Danger, never appear'd venturous in 2 
Battel; inſomuch that Ai, vondre 

and upbraide d him with his Change: Bur 


the Man told him the reaſon, ad. Jr, 


124 are the Canſe of myComardif', byfreems 


ze from thoſe Miſtries, which made me db. 
5 7 {+ Life. And upon the ſame account the 
_Sybarite ſeems to have faid concerning the | 


Spar tans, That *twas no commendable thing 
an them to die in the lars, ſiuce by that 
they were freed from ſuch hard Lavonr, and 


aniſerable Piet: But in truth the Herter | 


a ſoft and diflotu'e People, might imagine 


that they hated Life, becauſe in 1 their cage: 


purluit of Virtue and Glory, they were 


not afraid to die: Yet the Laced omni 


_eficem it a Virtue to be willn > either to 


die or live, as that Fpreediin teſtifies; 5 


They dy'd, hut not as lav 2 of their Bl 9d, 
(37 hank 1112 Neath it ſelf Was [imply $900: 
Or 1e, both theſe the ſiricteſt Vir te 7754 
lad as they callid, they oladly tio dor dy 


For an Endeavour to avoid Death is not 
diſcommendable, if we do not baſely defire 
to live; nor willingneſs to die good and 


virtuous, if it proceeds from a Contempt 
of 


— — — — 2 — > ; 


7 


* 
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of Life: And therefore Ilie always takes 
care to bring his brave ind? vat Xen well 
arm'd into the Battcl; and the Gee 
Law-givers, puniſh'd thoſe that threw away 
their Shield: „ut not him that lt his Sword 
or Spear; intimating, that they ſhould be 
mere careful to dutend themfelves, than 
ofen] their Enemies. This every one 
ought to mind, but eſpecially a Gover- 
nour of n City, or a General; for if, as J. 
phicrates divides, the light-arm'd are the 
| Hands; the Horſe the Feet; the Infantry 
the Breaſt; and the General the Head; 


hen he puts kimfelf upon danger, he doth 


not only venture his own Pcrion, but all 
thoſe whoſe Safety depend on his; and ſo 

on the contrary. And therefore Ci. 
ie, tho' in other things a great Man, di“ 


ron anſwer the Augur well, who avis d 


him, the Sa-riice being unlu ky, to be 
careful of his Life; Spar ta, ſays he, dot /. 
wot con ſiſt iu one : This true, Callicra- 


tides in an Engagement either at Sea or 
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Land, was but a ſingle Perſon, but being 


General he ſcem'd to contain the Life of 
i oo fo mutt be more than one, ſince 
by his Death ſo many mutt be ruin'd. But 
better was the Saying of old Autigouur, 
who when he was to ght at Audio, and 


one told him, The Enrmy's Ships are more 


| than ours: ; replied, F'3r bats many they Nil 


hon rec. fon me? Intimating, tier a font. 


2 11] 
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and experienc'd Commander is highly to 


be valued, whoſe principal Care it is to ſave 


him that preſerves the reſt: And therefore 


I applaud Timotheus, who when Chares 


ſhew*d the Wounds he had receiv'd, and his | 
Shield pierc'd by a Dart, told him, Indeed | 
T4 ſhould have been aſbam a, if when 1 fought | 
againſt Samos, a Dart ſhould have fallen 

near me, as behaving my ſelf more raſhly 
than became a General of ſuch an Army. In. 
_ deed where the General's hazarding him- 


ſelf will do a great deal of good, there he 


muſt fight and venture his Perſon, and nit | 
mind their Maxims, who would have a 
General ſtill die with Age, or at leaſt an 
old Man; but when the Advantage willbe | 
but ſmall if he gets the better, and the 
Loſs conſiderable if he fall,, who then 


would deſire that good which a common 


Soldier might perform, with the dangerot | 


the Commander? This I thought fit to pre- 


miſe before the Lives of Pelopidas and 


Marcellus, who were both great Men, but 


both ruind by their Raſhneſs; for being 


ſtout Men. and having gotten their Coun- 
try great Glory and Reputation by ther 


Conduct, and fighting againſt terrible Ene- 


mies, the one (as Hiſtory delivers) over- | 
threw Azn:ibal, who was till then invinc- | 
ble; the other in a ſet Battel beat the L«- 


cedæmoniaus, the Commanders at Sea and 


Land; but they ventur'd too far, and were 


5 beedleſſy prodigal of their Live, when 
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there was the greateſt need of ſuch Men, 
and ſuch Commanders; and this Agree- 
ment in their Tempers and their Deaths, 
15 the Reaſon why I compare their Lives. 
Pelopidas the Son of Hippoclus, was de- Pelopidas 
ſcended, as likewiſe Epaminondas was, of fol "ay 
from an honourable Family in Thebes; and E 
being bred in Gallantry, and having a fair 
Eſtate left him whilſt he was young, he 
made it his Buſineſs to relieve the good 
' and deſerving amongſt the Poor, that he 
might ſhew himſelf Lord and not Slave to 
his Eſtate. For amongſt Men, as Ariſtotle 
' obſerves) ſome are too narrow-min- 
ded to uſe their Wealth, and ſome are 
looſe, and abuſe it; and theſe hve perpe- 
tual Slaves to their Pleaſures, the others 
to their Gain. Others permitted them- 
| ſelves to be oblig'd by Pelopidas, and thank- 
fully made uſe of his Liberality and Kind- 
neſs; but amongſt all his Friends, he could 
never perſwade Epaminondas to be a ſha- 
| Ter in his Wealth; therefore he ſtepp'd 
down into his Poverty, and pleas'd him- 
ſelf in mean Attire, ſpare Diet, unweary'd 
diligence in Labour, and plain-dealing in 
the Art of War, like Capanens in Euripi- 
des, who had abundance of Wealth, but 
no Pride with it: He was aſham'd any one 
hould think that he ſpent more upon his Bo- 
dy than the meaneſt Theban. Epaminondas 
| | made his familiar and hereditary Poverty 
more light and eaſie, by his TR Pug and 
ſingle 
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ſingle Life, but Pelopidas was match'd to 
a Woman of good Family, and got Chil. 
Careleſs dren: But yet, {till fo getful of the main 
of bes E. Chance, and ſpending all his time on the 


ate. Publick, he ruin'd his Eftate; and when | 


his Friends advis'd him, and told him, 
That Mony, <nmich he now wegleffed, was 
a necefſary thing: Tes, he reply'd, "tis ne. 
ceſſary to that ſame Ni odemus, pointingto 
a Cripple. Both ſeem'd cqually born to 
all forts of Virtue, but Exereœiſe chiefly de- 
lighted Pelopidas, Lcarning Epaminondas; 
and the one ſpent his ſpare Hours in hun. 
ting, and the Paleſtra, the other in hearing 
Lectures or Philofophizing. And though 
there are a thouſand Excellencies which 
commend both, yet the Juticious eſteem 
nothing equal to that conitant Benevolence 


Th! and Friendſhip, which they inviolably pre- 


Fried- ſerw'd in all their Kxvedit; EA 
| Pipof Pe- ferv'd in all their Expeditions, publick A 


lopidas Ctions, and Adminiſtrations of the Com- 
aud Epa- monwealth: For if any one looks on the 


da Adminiſtrations of Ariſtides and Themiſt- 


cles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nictas and 


e Alcibiades, good Gods! What Confuſion, 


what Envy, what mutual jcaloutic appears: 
And then if he caſts an Eye on the kind. 
neſs and reverence that Pelapidas thew'd 
Epaminondas, he muſt needs confeſs that 


theſe arc more truly and more juſtly ſtibd 


Companions in Government and Command 
than ihe others, who ſtrove rather to over- 
. come 
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come one another than their FEnemics. But 
the true 2 1 of one Was their Wirtuc, up- 
on whoſe account they did not make their 


Actions aim at d calth and Glory, which 


troubleſome ani contentious Envy neceha- 

rily atten s; but both from the beginning 
being enflam J with a Divine Deſire of 
ſeeing their Country glorious by their En- 
deavours, they us d to that end one ano- 
ther's Excellencies as their own. Many in- 
deed think, this ſtrict and entire Friendihip 


's to be dated from the Battelat Mautiuca, 


where they both fought, being part of thoſe 
Succours that were ſent from Thebes to 
the Lacedemonians, their then Fricnds 
and Allies; for being plac'd together a- 
mongſt the Infantry, and engaging the .4 

radians, vwhen the 12 — 
which they fought, have Ground, and ma- 


ny fled, they join d one another, and reſi- 


ted the ae Pelopidas having receiv'd 


leven W ounds in the for e-part of his Body, 


icll upon a heap of flain Friends and Ene- 
mies: But E paminondas, though he thought 


um paſt recovery, advanc'd to defend his 


Arms and Body, and ſingly fought a Multi- 


 lude: ;reſolving rather to dve than forſake his 


helpleſs Pelopidas. And now he being much 
diſtreſꝰ d, woundelin the Breaſt by a Spear, 
in the Arm by a owor.l, Aueſi, polis, the King 
of the Hartan i came to his Succour from 


ihe other Wing, and beyond hope, deli- 


1 
Ver, 
21 1 
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ver'd both. After this the Lacedemonians 
Ar. themſelves Friends to Thebes 
ut in truth having an Eye on the Deſign; 


and Power of the City, and chiefly hating 


the Combination of Inenius and Andre 


clides, in which Pelopidas alſo was an A. 
ſociate, as tending to the Liberty and Ad. 
vancement of the People: Archias, Le. 


ontidas, and Philip, all rich Men, and 
of Oligarchical Principles, and immo- 


Phzbidas derately ambitious, perſwaded Phæbidur 


ſurpri- 
| deth the 


the Spartan to ſurprize the Cadmæa with | 


Cadmæa. a conſiderable Force, and bamiſhing the 


contrary Faction, eſtabliſh an Oligarch, 


and by that means make the City obno- | 
x10us to the Power of the Spartans He 
accepting of the Motion, and at the Feſti- | 
val of Ceres unexpectedly falling on the The- | 
bans, made himſelf Maſter of the Caſtle: | 
{ſmmenins was taken, carry'd to Sparta, and 


in a ſhort time murther d: But Pelapidat, 


Pherenicus and many more that fled, were | 
publickly proclaim'd Out-laws. Zpammo- | 
das ſtay'd at home, being not much look'd | 

after, as one whom Philoſophy had made 
unactive in Affairs, and Poverty unable to 


purſue a Deſign. The Lacedæmoniant ci: 


thierdd Phebidas, and fined him 100000 
Drachma's, yet {till kept a Garriſon in the 
Cadmea; which made all Greece wonderat | 


the Inconſiſtency of their Actions, ſince 


they puniſh'd the Doer, but approv'd the | 
Deed. Now though the Thebans, * 
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loft their Polity, and being enſlav'd by Ar- 


chias and Leontidas, had no Hopes to get 
free from this Tyranny, which they ſaw 
ſupported by the Spartan Common-wealth, 


| and no means to break the Yoke, but ſuch 


as were ſufficient to beat them from the 
Command of Sea and Land; yet Leonti- 
das and his Aſſociates underſtanding that 
the Exiles liv'd at Athens, were gracious 
with the People, and honour'd by all the 
good and virtuous, they form'd ſecret De- 
ligns againſt their Lives, and diſpatching 
ſome unknown Fellows, they kill'd An- 
droclides, but were not ſucceſsful on the 


reſt ; beſides, Letters were ſent from S- 


tato Athens, warning them neither to re- 


ceive nor cheriſh the F xiles, but expel 


them as declar'd common Enemies by their 
Allies. But the Athenians, beſides their 
natural Inclination to be kind, to make a 


grateful return to the Thebans, (who had 


very much afliſted them in reſtoring their 
Democracy, and publickly enacted, That 
if any Athenian would march Arm'd 
through Bæotia againſt the Tyrants, that 


3 


no Beotian ſhould either ſee or hear it) did 


the Thebans no harm. Now Peloprdas, Pe! 


opidas 


though one of E privately en 


cited each ſingle 


'd Country, and, la- 


| Inflav'd and ingarriſon 
| e Y Zily 


. Ex les to 
Xile, and often told free their 


hem at their Meetings, that 't was both Counry. 
' | Uiſhonourable and impious to neglect their 
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7ily contented with their own Lives and 


Safety, depend on the Decrees of the 4 


thenians, and for fear, fawn on every 


ſmooth-tongu'd Orator, that is able to 


work upon the People: No, they muſt ven- 


ture for this great Prize, taking Thraſjby- 


las his bold Courage for Example, that | 
as he advanc'd from Thebes, and brake | 


the Power of the Athenian Tyrants, ſo 
they ſhould march from Athens, and free 


Thebes. When by this method he had | 
perſwaded them, they privately diſpatchd 


fome Perſons to thoſe Friends they 
had left at Thebes, and acquainted them 


with their Deſigns. They applauded the | 
Contrivance, and Charon, a Man of the 
greateſt Quality, offer'd his Houſe for their 


Reception: Philidas had contriv'd to get 


himſelf Secretary to Archias and Philip, 
who were then Captains of the Mzlitu; | 


and Epaminondas had already inflam'd the 


_ Yeuth; for in their Exerciſes he advisd | 
them to challenge and wreſtle with the | 


Spartans; and when he ſaw them puff d 0 
with Victory and Succeſs, he ſharply tol 


them, twas the greater ſhame to be ſuch Z 
Cowards, as to ſerve thoſe whom in 
Strength they ſo much excell'd. But the 1 


Day for Action being ſet, it was agreed 


upon by the Exiles, that Pherenicus, with | 
the reſt ſhould ſtay at Thriacium, and ſome 


few of the younger Men try the firſt Dan- 


ger, 
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ger, by endeavouring to get into the Ci- 
ty; and if they were A by their E- 
nemies, the others ſhould take care to pro- 
vide for their Children and Parents. Pe- 
| Jpidas firſt undertook the Buſineſs, then 
Melon, Damoclides, and Theopompus; Men 
of noble Families, and in other things lo- 


ning and faithful to one another, but con- 
ſtant Rivals in Glory, and Couragious Ex- 
| ploits. They were twelve in all, and ha- Af bert 


| ving taken leave of thoſe that ſtay'd be- 
hind, and ſent a Meſſenger to Charon, they 


went forward, clad in ſhort Coats, and 


carrying Hounds and hunting Poles with 
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them, that they might be taken for Hun- 


ters beating o'er the Fields, and prevent 


all Suſpicion in thoſe that met them on the 


way. Now when the Meſſenger came to 


Charon, and told him they were approa- 
. he did not change his Reſolution at 
the ſight of Danger, but being a Man of 


dis word, offer'd them his Houſe. But one The 719+ | 
_ Hippoſthenides, a Man of no ill Principles, —_ - 


and a Lover of his Country, and a Friend 
to the Exiles; but of not as much Reſolu- 


| tion, as the ſhortneſs of Time, and the 


4- ; of the Action requir'd, as it were 


| anzy'd at the greatneſs of the approaching 
| Enterprize, and not able to comprehend, 
| how relying on that weak Aſſiſtance which 


could be expected from the Exiles, they 
mould be ſtrong to ſhake the Spar- 


ran 


5. 
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tan Government, and free themſelves from 


that Power, went privately to his Houſe, 


of the Day in theſe Brawls, and then lock. 
ing on this Chance as an Omen, he laid 
aſide all thoughts of his Journey, and hee- | 


and ſent a Friend to Melon and Pelopidas, | 


deſiring them to forbear for the preſent, 
but return to Athens, and expect a better 


opportunity. The Meſſenger's Name wy 
Clidon, who going home preſently, and 


bringing out his Horſe, asd for the Bridle; 
but his Wife being at a ſtand, and whenir 


could not be found, telling him ſhe had 


lent it to a Friend; firſt they began to 


chide, then curſe one another, and his 
Wife with'd the Journey might prove illto |. 


him, and thoſe that ſent him; inſomuch 
that Clidon's paſſion made him ſpend moſt 


_ ded other Buſineſs: So near had cheſe great 
and glorious Deſings, even in their very 


Birch, loſt their opportunity. But Peli 
pidas and his Companions dreſſing them. 
{ſelves like Clowns, divided, and whilft it 


was yet day, entered at ſeveral Quarters 


of the City; beſides it was a ſtormy day, 
and it began to ſnow, which contributed | 
much to their Concealment, becauſe moſt | 
of the Citizens kept within Doors to avoid | 
the Weather; but thoſe that were con- 


cern'd in the Deſign, receiv'd them as they 


came, and preſently conducted them o 
Charon's Houſe, and together with thel- | 


Xiles 
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xiles made up forty eight in number. Now 
the Tyrant's Affair ſtood thus; Secretary 
Philidas (as I have already obſerv'd) was 
an Accomplicc in, and privy to all the 
Con:rivance of the Exiles; and hea while 
before had invited Archias with others, to 
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m Entertainment on that day to drink free- 
ly, and accompany ſome married Whores, 


on purpoſe that when they were drunk, 
and ſoftned with Pleaſures, he might de- 
liver them over to the Rage of the Conſpi- 


 rators. But before Archias was through- 


ly heated, noti e was given him that the 
Exiles were privately in Town; a true re- 


port indeed, but inevident, and not well 


confirm'd. Nevertheleſs, tho? Philidas en- 


Archjas 
inform d 
that th2 
Exiles 
were 
come, 


deavour'd to divert the Diſcourſe, Archias 


ſent one of his Guard to Charon, and com- 


manded him preſently to attend. Now it 


was Evening, and Pelopidas, and his 


Friends with him in the Houſe, were put- 
ting themſelves into a fit Poſture for A- 
ction, having their Armour on already, and 
their Swords girt: But at the ſudden knock- 


ing at the Door, one ſtepping forth to 


enquire the matter, and learning from the 


derjeant, that Charon was ſent for by the 
Olficers, in great confuſion he return'd, 


and acquainted thoſe within; and this made 


| all prefently conjecture, that the whole 


Plot was diſcover'd, and they fhould be 
cut in pieces before any Action, worthy 
7 Men 
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Men of their Bravery, was perform'd; yet 
all agreed that Charon ſhould obey, and at- 
tend the Officers, to prevent Suſpicion. 


Now tho? Charon was a Man of Courage 
and Reſolut ion in all Dangers, yet in this | 


Caſe he was extreamly concern'd, leſt any 


ſhould ſuſpect that he was the Traitor, and 


the Death of ſo many and ſo brave Citi. 
zens be laid on him. And therefore when 


he was ready to depart, he brought his 
Son out of the Womens Apartment, a lit- | 


n's le Boy as yet, but very pretty, and 


raven. ſtronger than his Equals, and deliver 
him to Pe/opidas, with theſe Words: If 
you find me a Traitor, uſe that Boy as 


an Enemy, and be cruel in the Executim. 
This Concernment and Affection of Cha- 
ron drew Tears from many ; but all were 
extreamly troubled, that any one of them 


ſhould be thought ſo mean ſpirited, and 


grown ſo baſe, at the appearance of ap- 
E Danger, as to ſuſpect or blame 
him; and therefore deſir'd him not to in- 


volve his Son, but ſet him out of harms 


Way, that fo *ſcaping the Tyrant's Power, 


he might live to revenge his City and his | 
Friends: But he refus'd to remove him, | 


and faid, What Life, what Safety can be 
more honourable than to die bravely with 


bis Father and ſuch generous Companions. 


Thus imploring the Protection of the Gods, 
and ſaluting and encouraging them all, be 


departed, conſidering with himſelf, and 


ca 
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compoſing his Voice and Countenance, 
that he might look like one not at all con- 
cern'd in the Defizn. When he was come 
to the Door, Archias with Philidas came 
cut to him, and faid, I have heard, Cha- 
ron, that there are ſome come to Town, and 
lurk here, and to whoſe Cabal ſome cf the 
Citizens reſort. Charon was at firſt di- 
ſturb d, but preſently recurn'd, ho are 
they, and who conceals them But finding 
Archias did not throughly underſtand the 

Matter, he conjectur'd, that none that 
was privy to the Deſign had made this 
Diſcovery, and therefore told them, Per- 
haps "tis an empty Rumour that diſturbs 


you; yet however Pll examine, for no Re- 


| port in ſuch aCaſe is to be neglected. Phi- 
lidas that ſtood by, commended him, and 
leading back Archias, drank him to a pitch, 
till prolonging the Entertainment with the 
hopes of the Womens Company at laſt. 
But when Charon was return'd, and found 
the Men prepar'd, not as if they hop'd for 
Safety and Succeſs, but to dye bravely, and 
with the ſlaughter of their Enemies, he 
told Pelopidas the truth, but deceiv'd the 
reſt, pretending that Archias diſcours'd him 


about other Matters. This Storm was juſt N 
blown over, when Fortune brought another; 
for a Meſſenger came withj a Letter from concer- 


one Archias, the Pontifick of Athens, to 
his Name-ſake Archias, who was his Friend 
Y 4 and 
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and Gueſt: This Letter was not fill'd with 
an idle and feign'd Suſpicion, but as appear d 


afterwards, diſcover'd each particular of 


the Deſign. The Meſſenger being brought 


in to Archias, who was now pretty well 


drunk, and delivering the Letter, {aid to 


him, He that ſent this, deſires you to read 
it preſently, for it contains Matters of Con. 
cer; but Archias ſmilingly return'd, Mat- 
ters of Concern to morrow: And fo recei- 
ving the Letter he put it under his Pillow, 


and then fell to his ordinary diſ-ourſe with 


Philidas; and theſe words of his are a Pro- 
verb to this Day amongſt the Greeks. Now | 
when the Opportunity ſeem'd convenient | 
for Action, they march'd out in two Com- 
panies; Pelopidas and Damoclides with 

their Party went againſt Leontidas and H- 


_ pates, that liv'd near together; Charon and 


Archias 
and Phi- 
lip Lid. 


Melon againſt Archias and Philip, having 


put on Womens Apparel upon their Ar- 


mour, and thick Garlands of Firr and Pine 


to ſhade their Faces, and therefore asſoon 
as they came tothe Door the Gueſts clapp'd 


and gave an Huzza, thinking thoſe had 


been the Women they expected. But when | 
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the Conſpirators had look'd about the | | 


Room, and diligently view'd all that were 


at the Fntertainment, they drew their | 
Swords, and making at Archias and Phi. 
lib over the Table, preſently diſcover d 
what they were: Philidas perſwaded oy 

eW 


E 
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ſew of his Gueſts to ſit ſtill, and thoſe that 
ſtir d, and endeavour'd to aſſiſt their Offi- 
cers, being all drunk, were eaſily di- 
| fpatch'd. But Peloypidas and his Party met 
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with a harder Task; for they attempted 


Leoutidas, a ſober and ſtout Men, and 
when they came to his Houſe, they found 
his Doors ſhut, he being already gone to 
Bed: They knock'd a long time before a- 
ny one would anſwer, but at laſt a Servant 
that heard them, coming out and unbar- 
ring the Door, as ſoon as the Gate gave 
| way, they ruſli'd in, and overturning the 
Man, made all haſte to Leontidas his Cham- 


| ber. But Leontidas gueſſing at the Mat- 
| ter by the noiſe and running, leap'd from 


| his Bed and drew his Dagger, but forgot 


to put out the Lights, and by that means 
make them fall foul on one another in the 


dark. But now being eaſily ſeen by rea- 
fon of the Light, he receiv'd them at his 


Chamber Door, and ſtabb'd Chephi/idorus, 


next that he engag'd was Pelopidas; be- 
| tween whom the Paſſage being narrow, 
and Chephiſiaorus his Carkaſs lying in the 
| way, there was a fierce and dangerous 
— Diſpute. But at laſt Pelopidas prevail'd, 


| the firſt Man that enter'd; He falling, the 


Pelopidas 


and having kill'd Leontidas, he and his % be 


e* Tac 
CLAUS 


Companions went in purſuit of Hypates, ad His 


and after the ſame manner broke into his 
Houſe; but he perceiving the Deſign, and 
HOO flving 


pate: . 
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flying to his Neighbours, they cloſely fol- 


3 


low'd, and caught and kill'd him. This 
done, they join d Melon, and ſent to haſten | 


the Exiles they had left in Attica; they 


proclaim'd Liberty to the Citizens, and ta- 


king down the Spoils from the Porches, 


and breaking open all the Shops of Armo-- 


ry that were near, they arm'd thoſe that 


came to their Aſſiſtance. Epaminondat and 
Gorgias came in provided with a gallant 


Train of young Men, and the beſt of the 


Old. Now the City was in a ſtrange Con- 


fuſion, a great noife and hurry, Lightsſet 


ut 1500 Men, and many of the Citi. 


zens ran to them; but terrily'd with the 
| Noiſe, the Fires, and the confus'd running 


of the People, they kept quietly within 
the Cadmea. As ſoon as Day appear'd, the 


Exiles from Attica came inarm'd, and there 


was a General Aſſembly of the People: E- 
paminondar and Gorgias brought forth Pe- 


 dopidas and his Party, encompaſs'd by the 


horted the People to fight for their Country 
and their Gods. TheAflembly,excited at this 


. 


up in every Houſe, Men running here and 
there; yet the People did not gather into 
a Body, but all amaz'd at the Actions, and 
not clearly underſtanding the Matter, wai- | 
ted for the Day. And therefore the Har- 
tan Officers are to be blam'd for not falling 
2 omg ſince their Garriſon conſiſted 
ofa 


Prieſts, who held out their Garlands, and e- 
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: appearance, with Shouts and Acclama- 
tions, receiv'd the Men as their Deliverers 
and Benefactors. Then Pelopidas being Pelopidas 
choſen Governour of Bæetia, together with 5 C4 
Melm and Charon, preſently block'd up mea. 
the Caſtle, and ſtorm'd it on all ſides, being 
extreamly deſirous to beat out the Lacedæ- 
monians, and free the Cadmea, before an 
Army could come from Sparta to their Re- 
ef; and he was ſo quick, that they ſurren- 
| dring upon Articles, met Cleombrotus at 
Megara marching towards Thebes, with a 
_ conſiderable Force. The Spartans con- 
demn'd and executed Hermippides and 4 
 ciſſus, two of their Governors at Thebes, 
and Du ſcoridas the third being very ſe- 
verely fin'd, fled to Peloponne ſus. This A- 
ion being ſo like that of Thra/ybulus, in 
the Courage of the Actors, the Danger, 
the Encounters, and equally crown'd with 
Succeſs, is call'd its Siſter by the Greeks; 
for we can ſcarce find any others, who being 
few and weak, by their bold Courage o- 
vercame their more numerous and more 
— oo Enemies, and brought greater 
leſſings to their Country. But the follow- 
ing change of Affairs made this Action 
the more famous; for that War which brake 
the Spartans Power, and for ever ruin'd 
their Pretenſions to command, proceeded 
from that night, in which Pelopidas, not 
ſurprizing any Caſtle, Garriſon, or Town, 


but 
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Th! Athe- 

nians re- 
uſ- 0 

Ws 

T hebes. 


niſh'd, and fin'd ſome: And thus the Af. 
fairs of Thebes having no Allies for their | 
ſupport, ſeem'd in a deſperate Condition. 


tion, was left with an Army at Theſpia, to 


Friend of his, to carry him Mony, and 
what prov'd more prevalent, Advice, that 
it more hecame a Man of his Worth, to 
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but coming the twelfth Man to his own 


private Houle, loos'd and broke (it we 


may ſpeak Truth in Metaphor) the Chains 
of the Spartan Government, which he- 
fore ſeem'd Adamant, and indiſſoluble. 
Now when the Lacedemonians invade! 
Beotia with a great Army, the Atheniun; 
frighted at the Danger, declar'd then- 


ſelves no Allies to Thebes, and proſecu- 


ting thoſe that ſtood for the Bæotian In- 
tereſt, ſome they executed, ſome they ba- 


But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, being Gover- 
nors of Bæotia, and deſigning to breed a 


Quarrel between the Spartans and Athe- 


nian, made this Contrivance: One Sphi- 


arias, a Man famous indeed for Martial 


Exploits, but of no found Judgment, ful! 
of ungrounded Hopes and foolith Ambi- 


receive and {uccour the Theban Renegades. 
Pelopidas privately ſent a Merchant, a 


dp poꝗ rias fet upon ſome great Enterprize; and ma- 


15 Spar- 


ran 12 
fans a- 


king a ſudden Incurſion on the unprori- 


ded Athenians, furprize the Piræum; for 


22:a/ the nothing could be ſo grateful to Sparts, a8 


Athe- 
nians. 


to take Athens: and to be ſarc the The- 


oy” on 


* a _ 
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bans would not ſtir to their aſſiſtance, whom 
they now hated and look'd upon as Trai- 
tors. Sohodrias being at laſt wrought up- 
on, with his Army march'd into Attica 
by Night, and advanc'd as far as Eleuſina; 
but there his Soldiers Hearts failing, and 


his Deſign diſcover'd, when by this A- 


ction he had engag'd the Spartans in a 
dangerous War, he retreated to Theſpia: 
for upon this the Athenians very readi- 
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ly. ſent Supplies to Thebes; and putting 


to Sea themſelves, ſail'd to many Places, 
and receiv'd and engag'd thoſe who were 


| willing to revolt. Now the Thebans ſin- Te The. 
| gly having many Skirmiſhes with the 


Spartans, and fighting ſome Battels, not 


inſtruct them, their Minds were rais'd, and 
their Bodies inur'd to Labour, and they 
got both Experience and Courage by theſe 
frequent Encounters, inſomuch that ' tis 
reported Antaclides the Spartan laid to A. 


geſelaus, returning wounded from Bæotia, 


Indeed, Sir, the Thebans have given hau, 


| wery fair Reward, fer inſtructing them in 
the Art of War againſt their Wills: But 


in truth Ageſilaus was not their Maſter in 
this, but thoſe that did prudently and op- 
portunely, as Men do young Maſtiffs, ſet 
them on their Enemies, and then cheriſh 


them after they had taſted the ſweets of 


Victory and Reſolution. Of all thoſe Lea- 


ders, Pelopidas deſerves the moſt Honour; 


bans pre- 
val ld a- 

R Z ainft the 
great indeed, but fit to train them up, and Spartans. 
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for after they had once choſen him General, 
he was every year in Command as long ag 
heliv'd ; either Captain of the ſacred Band, 
or, what was moſt frequent, Governor 
of Beotza. About Platea and Theſpia the 
Spartans were routed, and fled, and Phe. 


Pelopid=s bidar that ſurpriz'd the Cadmea, ſlain; and 
ats the > | 

Spartans At Tenagra they worſted a conſiderable | 
at Tena- Force, and kill d the Leader Panthoides. 
hut theſe Encounters, though they raisd 


the Victors Spirits, did not quite diſhearten 


the Unfortunate ; for there was noſet Bat- | 
tel, or regular Fighting, but Incurſionson 
Advantage, Charges and Purſuits, and | 
thus they fought and got the better. But | 
the Battel at Tegura, which ſeem'd a Pre- | 


bears the EL HF 
Spartars Reputation; for none of the other 


r Tegu- Manders could pretend an hand in the 


Pelopidas ludium to Leuctra, won Pelopidas a Ger 
om 


ra. Deſign, nor the Enemies a ſhew of Victo- 
71 for the City of the Orchomentans ſi- 

ing with the Spartans, and receivingtwo | 
Companies for their Guard, he kept a con- 


ſtant Eye upon them, and watch'd his Op- 


portunity. Now when he heard that the 


Garriſon drew off to Locris, hoping to 
find Orchomenum defenceleſs, he march'd 
with his ſacred Band, and ſome few Horſe- 

Men; but when he approach'd the City, 


and found that a Reinforcement of that | 
Garriſon was on its march from Sparta, he 
fetch'd a compaſs round the foot of the 


Moun 


rance of a Boar; and all the 
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Mountains, and retreated with his little 
Army through Tegura, that being the on- 
ly way he could march; for the River Me- 
lar, almoſt as ſoon as it riſes, ſpreads it 


ſelf into Marſhes and navigable Pools, and 


makes all the Plain unpaſſable: A little be- 
jou the Marſhes ſtands the Temple of 4- 
' pollo Tegureus, now forſaken; nor was it 
famous long, but flouriſh'd till the Medes 
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Wars, Echecrates being then Prieſt. Here 


they report that the God was born; the 


neighbouring Mountain is calPd Delor, and 


there the River Melas comes again into a 


Channel; behind the Temple riſe two 
Springs, admirable for the ſweetneſs, a- 


bundance and coolneſs of the Streams; one 


| Lucina had not been deliver'd between 


| they call'd Phænix, the other Elæa, as if 


two Trees, but Fountains: Beſides, there 


is a Place hard by, call'd Proum, where 


they ſay ſhe was affrighted Dy the appea- 
1 tories of the 

' Python, Tytins, and the like, theſe Places 
| apply to the Birth of the God. I omit a 
| thouſand other Conjectures, for our Tra- 
dition doth not rank this God amongſt 


thoſe that were born, and ſo madeimmor- 
tal, as Hercules and Bacchus, whom their 


Virtue rais'd above a mortal and paſſible 


condition; but he is one of the eternal, if 


we may gather any certainty concerning 
theſe things, from the Diſcourſes of the 


oldeſt 
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oldeſt and wiſeſt in theſe matters. No 
the Thebans retreating from Orchomenun 
towards Tegura, the Spartans at the ſame 


time marching from Locris, met them, | 


and as ſoon as they had paſs'd the Straits, 
and came in view of one anothet, and one 
told Pelopidas, Weare fallen into our Eu. 
mies hands, he reply'd, And why not they 
into ours as well? And preſently comman. 


| ded his Horſe to advance from the Rear, 


and Charge, and he himſelf drew his In- 
fantry, being three hundred in number, 
into a cloſe Body, hoping by that means, 
whatſoever way he preſs'd, he ſhould 
make the greater Slaughter on his more 


numerous Enemies. The Spartans hal | 
two Diviſions, (each conſiſted, as E. 
phorus reports, of five hundred; Caliſthe | 
nes ſays ſeven hundred; others, as P. 
bins, nine hundred ;) and their Leaders, | 
Cor goleon and Theopompus, confident of 
ſucceſs, preſs'd upon the Thebans. The 


Charge being made againit the Leaders 
both Diviſions with much Fury and Bri 


very, the Spartan Captains, that engagd | 
Pelopidas, were firſt kill'd, and then ther | 
Companions being moſt wounded or flain, 
the whole Army was diſheartned, and! 
Lane opened for the Thebans, as if they de- 
fired to paſs through and eſcape. But when | 


Pelopidas entred, and turning againl 


_ thoſe that ſtood their ground, ſtill went 


01 
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on with a bloody Slaughter, there began 
an open Flight amongſt the Spartans. They 
purſu'd but a little way, becaule they fear'd 
the neighbouring Orchomenzans, and the 
Reinforcement from Lacedemon, but they 
wreſs'd on to a full Victory, and a total 
Rout of the flying Army; then erecting 
a Trophy, and ſpoiling the flain, they re- 
turn'd home extreamly rais'd with the Suc- 
ceſs: For in all the great Wars manag d a- 


| h e Spartans, 


_ -eainſt the Greeks or the Barbarzans, t 

Spartans were never before beaten by a 
ſmaller Company than their own, nay, nor 
when their number was equal: And thus 
their Courage feem'd irreſiſtible; their 


| Fame wounded their Enemies before the 
\ - Battel, and made them afraid to venture 


an Engagement, though on equal terms. 
But this Battel firſt taught the other Greeks, 
that not only Eurotas, or the Country be- 
tween Bubace and Cnacion, breeds Men 


Courage 


of Courage and Reſolution ; but where- 


ever the Youth is aſham'd of Baſeneſs, and 
would venture in a good Cauſe; where- 


_ ever they fly Diſgrace more than Danger, 


there are the ſtoũteſt Men, there the moſt 


| dreadful to their Enemies. Gorgias (as 


ſome report) firſt formed the ſacred Band 
| of three hundred choſen Men, to whom, 
Fang a Guard for the Caſtle, the City al 
bow'd Provifion and all things neceſſary 
tor Exerciſe: And . they were cry. 


— 
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the City Bands, for Caſtles of old were u- 
ſually call'd Cities. Others ſay, that it waz 
compos'd of Lovers and their Belov'd; and 
there goes a merry Saying of Pammenes, 
that Homer's Neſtor was not well skill'd in 
ordering an Army, when he atlvisd the 
Greeks to rank Tribe and Tribe, and Fx 


mily and Family together; he ſhould have 


join'd Lovers and their Belov'd, for Men 
of the ſame Tribe or Family little value one 
another when Dangers preſs ; but a Band ce- 


mented by Friendſhip grounded upon Love, 


The ſe 4- 
ered Band 
of Lovers. 


is never to be broken, and invincible; ſince 
the Lovers, aſham'd to be baſe in the ſight 
of their Belov'd, and the Belov'd before 


their Lovers, willingly ruſh into Danger 
for the Relief of one another; and Reaſon | 
good, ſince they have more regard for their | 
_ abſent Lovers than others preſent; an In- 
{tance of which that Man gave, who, when 


his Enemy was ready to kill him, ranch 
- requeſted to run him through the Breaſt, 


that his Lover might not bluſh to ſee him 


wounded in the Back. Tis reported like- 


wiſe, that To/ans, being the Lover of Her- 


culec, aſſiſted him in his Labours: And4 | 


riſtotle obſerves, that even in his time 


their Lovers plighted their Faith at /o/aus | 


| his Tomb. "Tis likely therefore this Band 
was call'd Sacred on this Account, #® 
Plato calls a Lover, a Divine Friend; and 


Fame ſays, that it was never beaten till the 


Battel at Cheronea: And when Philip 3 
FE the | 
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the Fight took a view of the flain, and 
came to that Place where the three hundred 
that fought his Phalanx, lay dead together, 
he wondred, and underſtanding that *twas 
the Band of Lovers, he wept and ſaid, Let 
them be damn d, who ſuſpett that theſe Men 


either did or ſuffer” dany thing that was baſe. 


ladeed it was not the Diſaſter of Lazzs, 
as the Poets imagine, that firſt rais'd theſe 
Lovers amongſt the Thebans; but their 


Law-givers, who deſigning to ſoften, 
whilſt they were young, their natural 


Fierceneſs, brought the Pipe into great E- 
ſeem both in ſerious and ludicrous Con- 


cerns, and encourag'dan excellent Love in 
their Paleſtra's, to temper the Manners o? 
the Youth: And therefore they did very 
well to make Harmony, the Daughter of 


Mars and Venus, their Tutelar ; becauſe 


| where Force and Courage is join'd with 


a r e 
Gracefuineſs and winning Behaviour, the 


moſt admirable and beſt contriv'd Govern- 
ment is fram'd, all things being then Har- 

moniouſly difpos'd. Gorgzas dividing this 
facred Band into the Front Ranks of his 
| Infantry, their Courage ſeem'd not ſo con- 


ſpicuous; for not beingorder'd in one Bo- 


dy they were weakned, by being mingled 
with others of leſſer Reſolution. But Pe- 
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bpidas having ſufficiently tryed their Bra- 


very at Tegura, and found that they kept 


their ground, and fought well, he never 


2 2 af- 
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afterwards divided them, but keeping 
them entire, as one Body, he gave thefir} 
Charge in the greateſt Battels ; for as Hor. 
ſes run brisker in a Chariot than ſingle, 


not that their joint Force divides the Air 
with greater eaſe, but becauſe they runto. 
_ gether, and their Emulation raiſeth their 
Courage: Thus he thought ſtout Men prove. = 
king one another to commendable Actions, 


would prove more uſeful, and more re- 
ſolv'd, in an Enterprize where they were 
all concern'd. Now when the Lacedem- 


nian had made Peace with the other 
Greeks, and Warr'd upon the Thebans on- 
ly, and their King Cleombrotus march 
with ooo Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and 
not only Slavery, as heretofore, but total | 
Deſtruction threatned, and Bæotia was in 
a greater fear than ever, Pelopidas going 
out of his own Houſe, and his Wife bring 
ing him on his way, and with Tears beg 


ging him to be careful of his Life, he re 


thers. And when he came to the Camp, 


and found the Generals diſagreeing, le 
firſt joyn'd with Epaminondas, who ad. 
vis'd to fight the Enemy; he was not then 


Archon, but Captain of the ſacred Band, 
and a Man in Truſt, as twas fit he ſhould 


be, who had given his Country ſo greats | 


Proof of his ſincere endeavours for the 


Free- | 
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F reedom. Well then, when a Battel was 
agreed on, and they fac d the Spartans at 
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Leuctra, * ſaw a Viſion, which Pelopidas 


very much diſcompo-'d him; in that Plain 
| the the Bodies of the Daughters of one Sce- 


hy Viſton, 


daſs, call'd from the Place Leuctridæ, for 


there they were bury'd, having been ra- 
viſh'd by ſome Spartan Strangers. When 


this baſe and impious Deed was done, and 


their Father could get no Satisfaction at 


Lacedæmon, with bitter Imprecations on 


the Spartans he kill'd himſelf at his Daugh- 


phecies and Oracles ſtill warn d them to 


bave a great Care of the Gods Revenge at 
L.euctra; but many did not underſtand the 

meaning, being uncertain of the Place, be- 
cauſe there was a little maritime Town of 


ters Tombs: And from that time the Pro- 


Laaconia call'd Leuctron, and near Megalo- 
FPauolis in Arcadia, a Place of the ſame Name; 
and the Villany was committed long be- 


* yay — —— — — 


fore this Battel. Now Pelopidas being a- 

| fleepin the Camp, thought he ſaw the Mai- 
dens weeping about their Tombs, and cur- 
| ing the Spartans, and Scedaſus comman- 
ding if they deſir'd the Victory, to ſacrifice 
a2 red Virgin to his Daughters. Pelopidas 


looking on this as an harſh and impious In- 
junction, roſe and told it to the Prophets 


and Commanders of the Army, ſome of 
Which contended, that '*twas fit to obey, 
nnd brought for Examples from the An- 


L 3 cients, 
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cients, Meneceus the Son of Creon; Meca. 
of Men. ria, the Daughter of Hercules: And from | 
Sacrifices. latter Times, Pherecydes, the Philoſopher, 


flain by the Lacedæmonians, and his Skin, 


as the Oracles advis'd, ſtill kept by their | 


Kings: That Leontidas, warn'd by the O. 
racle, did as it were ſacrifice himſelf for 


the Good of Greece: That Themiſtocles of. 


fer*d ſome to Bacchus Omeſtes, before the 


Engagement at Salamis, and that the Suc- 


ceſs ſhew d their Actions to be good. On the 


contrary, Ageſilaus, going from the ſame 


Place, and againſt the ſame Enemies that 


Agamemnon did, and being commanded in 


a2 Dream at Aulis to ſacrifice his Daughter, 


he being too fond, deny'd it, and there- | 
fore his Expedition was unſucceſsful and in- 
glorious. But ſome on the other ſide urg d, 
That ſuch a barbarous and impious Obla- 


tion could not be pleaſing to any of thoſe 


above: That Typhons and Giants did not 


preſide over the World, but the Father of 


the Gods and Men: That *twas abſurd to 


imagine, any Dæmons delighted in Slaugh- 


ter and Sacrifices of Men; or if there were 


any ſuch, they were to be neglected, a: * 


weak and unable to afliſt; for unreaſona- 


ble and impious Deſires could only mw 
from, and live in weak and depray? 


The Commanders thus diſputing, and? 
lopidas being in a great Perplexity, a Mare. 
Colt breaking from the Herd, ran thou 

ths | 


Minds. | 
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tze Camp, and when ſhe came to the Place 
vy here they were, ſtood ſtill; and whilſt ſome 
admir'd the ſparkling Re nels of her Co- 
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jour, others hee Mettle, or the Strength and 


Fury of her Neighing, Theocritusthe Augur 


having conſider'd the Matter, cry'd out to 
Pelopidlas, Happy Man ! look, the Sacrifice is 


come, expect no other Virgin, but uſe that 
Dich the Gods have ſent thee; with that 


they took the Colt, and leading her to the 


Maidens Sepulchers, with the uſual Solem- 
| nity and Prayers, offer'd her with joy, and 

then told the whole Army Peloprdas his 
Dream, and how they had given the re- 


quir'd Sacrifice. Now in the Battel, Epa- T5: Bat- 


| minondas bending his Phalanx to the left, 


that, as much as poſſible, he might divide 
the right Wing, compos'd of Spartans, 


tel at 
Leuctra. 


from the other Greeks, and diſtreſs Cleom— 


the Enemies perceiv'd the Deſign, and be- 


 brotus, by a brisk Charge on that Wing, 


gan to change their Order, to open their 


right Wing, and far exceeding him in Num- 


ber, incompaſs Epaminondas. But Pelopidas 


came briskly up before Cleombrotus could 


open, and cloſe his Diviſions, and ſo fell 
upon the Diſorder'd Spartans; tho' the 


The Spar- 


Lacedemonians are the moſt expert and _ y - 
cunning in the Art of War, and are train'd 


up, and accuſtom'd to nothing more, than 
to keep themſelves from Confuſion, when 
their Order is diſturb d; but to follow any 


S ” 
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Loeader, or Righthand-Man, and order 


themſelves, and fight on what part ſoever 


Dangers preſs: In this Battel Epaminon- 
das his Phalanx neglecting the other Greeks, 
and charging them alone, and Pelopidas 
coming up with ſuch incredible ſpeed and | 


fury, 1o brake their Courage, and baffled 


their Art, that there began ſuch a flight and 


laughter amongſt the Spartans, as Was ne- 


two Archons march'd into Peloponneſus, 


ver before known; and ſo Pelop:das being 


neither Archon nor General, but only a 
Captain of a ſmall Band, got as much Re. 
putation by the Victory as Epaminondat, 


who was both General and Archon. The 


and recover'd many Places from the Spar- 


#ans, Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and much | 
of Laconia it ſelf. Now it was the dead of | 


Winter, and but few days remain d af 


the laſt declining Month, and in the be. 


ginning of the next, new Governors 


were to ſucceed, and whoever refus'd to 
deliver up his Charge, forfeited his Head: 
Therefore the other Archons, fearing te 
La, and to avoid the ſharpneſs of the Win 
ter, advis'd a Retreat: But Pelopusr | 
joyn'd with Zpamznondas, and encourk | 
ging his Citizens, led them againſt Sparta, 
and paſſing che Eurotas, took many of their | 
Towns, and waſted their Country as fr 
as the dea. This Army conſiſted of 70000 | 
_ Greeks, of which number the Thebans could | 
not make the twelfth part; but the Repu- 

ns tatica 
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tation of the Men made all their Allies 
contented to follow them as Leaders, tho? 
no Articles had been made ; for it ſeems 
the firſt and chiefeſt Law, That he that 
wants a Defender, is naturally a Subject to 
him that is able to defend: as Mariners 
tho' in a Calm or in the Port they grow 
inſolent, and brave the Pilot, yet when a 
Storm comes, and Danger is at hand, they 

all attend, and put their Hopes in him; ſo 
the Ar gives, Eleans, and Arcadians, in 
their Conſults, would contend with the 
Thebans for Superiority in the Army, yet 
in a Battel, or any hazardous Underta- 
king, they willingly follow'd their Cap- 
tains. In this Expedition they united all 
Arcadia into one Body; and deſtroying 

the Spartans that inhabited Meſſenia, they 
cal'd back the old Meſſenzans and gave 
them Ithone to poſſeſs, and returning 
through Cenchrea, they diſpers d the A. 

_ thenzans, who deſign'd to ſet upon them in 
the Streights, and hinder their March. 
For theſe Exploits all the other Greeks 
lov'd their Courage, and admir'd their Suc- 
ceſs; but their Citizens Envy ſtill increa- 
ing with their Glory, provided for them 
no pleaſing nor agreeable Reception; for Pelopidas 
both were try'd for their Lives, becauſe j7 2 
they did not deliver up their Command in 
the firſt Month (Bucation) as the Law re- 
quir'd, but kept it four Months . » 

| which 
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which time they did all thoſe memorable 


Actions in Meſſentiæ, Arcadia, and Laco. 


nia: Pelopidas was firſt try'd, and there. 


fore in greateſt danger, but both were 


freed. Epamiuondas bore the Accuſation 
and Tryal very patiently, eſteeming it a 
great piece of Courage an] Generoſity, 
not to reſent the Injuries of his Citizens; 
but Pelopidis beinga Mofa tercer Tem- 


per, and ſtir'd on by his Friends to revenge 


the Affront, took this Occaſion: Menuaclides 
the Orator, was cne of thoſe that caball'4 
with Meloz and Pelopidas at Charon's 
Houſe; but not receiving a ſuitable Reward, 
and bœing powerful in his Speech, but looſe 
in his Manners, and ill- nat ur'd, he abugd 


his natural Endowments, even after this 


Tyal, to accuſe and calumniate his Bes 
ters. He put by Epaminondas from the 
Archonſhip, and a long time kept the up- 
per hand of him; but he was not powerful 


enough to bring Pelopidas out of the Peo- 


ples Favour, and therefore endeavour 
to raiſe a Quarrel between him and Cha- 
ron; and ſince 'tis ſome Comfort to the 


Envious, to make thoſe Men whom then- 


ſelves cannot excel, to appear worſe than 
others, he ſtudiouſly enlarg'd upon Ch 
ron's Action in his Speeches to the People, 
he made Panegyricks on his Expeditions 
and Victories: and of that Victory which 
the Horſemen won at Platea, before the 


Bat- 
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Battel at Len#ra, under Charon's Com- 
mand, he endeavour'd to make this ſacred 
Memorial: Audroclydes, a CySiceuiau, un- 
dertaking to paint anocher Battel for the 
City, wrought at Thebes; but when the 
Revolt began, and che War came on, the 
Thebans kept the Picture that was then al- 
moſt finiſh'd: This Picture Menaclides per- 
ſuaded them to dedicate, aud ſubſcribe 
Charon's Name, deſigning by that means to 
obſcure the Glory of Epaminondas and Pe- 
hpidas.Now this was an abſurd Ambition, 
to prefer a ſingle Victory, where only one 
| Gerandias, an obſcure Fellow, and forty 
more were flain, before ſo great and no- 
ble Encounters. This Motion Pelopidas Pelopidas 
oppos'd, as contrary to Law, alledgings“ . 
that it was not the Cuſtom of the Thebars 
to honour any ſingle Men, but attribute 
the Victory to their Country; yet in all the 
Conteſt, he extreamly commended Cha- 
ron, and thew'd Menaclides to be a trou- 
bleſom and envious Fellow, earneſtly ask- 
ung the Yhebans whether they had done 
| nothing that was exceilent; inſomuch that 
Menaclides was ſeverely find; which he 
being not able to pay, endeavour'd after- 
wards to diſturb the Government: and 
theſe things give us ſome light into Pelapidas 
| his Life. Now when Alexander, the Phe- 
rean Tyrant made open War againſt ſome 
| of the Theſalians, and had Deſigns againſt 


all, 
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all, the Cities ſent an Embaſſy to Theben 
Pelopidas to deſire Succours and a General; Pelop;. 
ge. 4a knowing that Epaminondas was detain'd 
ns a. by the Peloponneſian Affairs, offer'd him. 
gainſt A- ſelf to lead the Theſſalians, being unwil- 
Exander ing to let his Courage and Skill lye idle, 
and thinking it unfit that they ſhould be de- 
ſtitute of a Leader, till Epaminondas could 


be ready. When he came into Theylu | 


with his Army he preſently took Lariſa, 
and endeavour'd to reclaim Alexander, 
who ſubmitted, and bring him from being 


2 Tyrant, to govern gently, and accor- 


ding to Law; but finding him untractable 
and brutiſh, Pelapidas began to be ſevere, 
and us'd him roughly; inſomuch that the 
Tyrant ſtole away privately with his Guard, 
But Pelopidas leaving the Theſſalians fear- 


leſs of the Tyrant, and Friends apy : 
or 


themſelves, march'd into Macedonia, 
Ptolomy then warr'd with Alexander, the 
King of Macedon, and both ſent for himto 
hear and determine their Differences, and 
Sertles afhiſt him that appear'd injur'd. When he 
Macedon ame, he reconcil'd them, call'd back the 
_ "Exiles, and receiving for Hoſtages, Phi- 
Id, the King's Brother, and 300 Children 
of the Nobles, he brought them to Thebes, 


ſnewing the other Greeks how much the 
 Thebans had gain'd by the Reputation of 


of Philip their Honeſty and Courage. This was 


of Mace: that Philip, which afterward endeavour'd 
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to enſlave the Grecians; then he was a Boy, 
and livd with one Pammenes, and hence 
ſome conjecture, that he took Epaminondas 
his Actions for the Rule of his own; perhaps 


indeed he obſerv'd his Conduct and Excel- 
lence in the Art of War, which was but a 


ſmall portion of that Man's Virtue ; but of 
his Temperance, Juſtice, Generoſity and 
Mildneſs, in which he was truly great, Phi- 
pp enjoy'd no ſhare, either by Nature or 
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mitation. After this, upon a ſecond Com- 


plaint of the Theſalians againſt Alexander 
the Pherean, as a diſturber of the Cities, 
Pelopidas was join'd with Iſinenias, in an 
Embaſſy to him; he led no Forces from 
Thebes not expecting any War, and there- 
fore was neceſſitated to make uſe of the 


 Theſalians in thoſe urgent Affairs. At the 


ſame time alſo Macedon was in confuſion a- 


gain, for Prolomy had murther'd the King, 
and ſeiz'd the Government; but the King's 


Friends ſent for Pelopidas, and he being 
willing to be medling in the Matter, but 
| having no Soldiers of his own, liſted ſome 

Mercenaries in the Country, and with 
thoſe march'd againſt Prolomy. Now when 


they fac'd one another, Prolomy corrupted 


_ theſe Mercenaries with a ſum of Mony, 


and perſwaded them to revolt to him; but 


yet tearing the very Name and Reputation 


of Pelopidas, he came to him as his Supe- 


ror, ſubmitted, begged his Pardon, and 
proteſted that he kept the Government on- 


ly 
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the Mercenaries, and underſtanding that 
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ly for the Brothers of the dead King, and 
would prove a Friend to the Friend;, ang 
an Enemy to the Enemies of Thebes; and 
to confirm this, he gave his Son Philoxe. 
nus, and 50 of his Companions, for Hoſta- 

es. Theſe Peloprdas tent to Thebes; but 
ke himſelf being vex'd at the Treacheryof 


Moll of their Goods, their Wives and Chil. 


dren, lay at Pham ſalus, (ſo that if he could 
take them, the Injury would be ſufficient- 


ly reveng'd) he got together ſome of the 


Pelopilas 
goes to 
Pharſa - 
lus. 


thinking that he came to purge himſelf 


Theſſaliaus, and march'd to Pharſalus 


When he was juſt entred the City, A. 
xander the Tyrant appear'd before it with 
an Army; but P-:lopraas and his Friends 


from thoſe Crimes that were laid to his 


charge, went to him, and tho? they knew | 


very well that he was profligate and crue|, 


yet they imagin'd that the Authority of 
Thebes, and their own Dignity and Repu- | 
tation, would ſecure them from Violence. | 


Pelopid::s But the Tyrant ſeeing them come unarm'd, 


ales by 


_ Alexan- 
der. 


none, but behave himlelf toward all, and | 
in all Matters, as one juſt deſpairing of hs 
Life. TheThebans, when they underſtoo! | 
this, were very much enrag'd, and d.. 
ſpatchd 


and alone, ſeiz'd them, and made himfelt 


Maſter of Phar ſalus. Upon this, his Sub- 
jects were extreamly afraid, that after ſo | 


great and ſo bold an Injury, he would ſpare 
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ſpatch'd an Army, Epaminondas being then 
in diſgrace, under the Command of other 
Leaders. Now when the Tyrant brought 
Pelapidas to Phera, at firſt he permitted 

thoſe that deſir'd it, to ſpeak wich him, 
imagining that this Diſaſter would break 
his Spirit, and make him appear contemp- 


tible. But when Pelopidas ad vis d the com- Pchpid 
plaining Phereans to be comforted, as if the 7 5 
Tyrant in a ſhort time would ſmart for his 5,4%. 
Injuries, and ſent to tell him, That '"twas 

' abſurd, daily to torment and murder his 

| <retched Innocent Subjects, and yet ſpare 

him, whom, he well knew, if ever he got 

bis Liberty, would be bitterly reveng'd; 


the Tyrant wondring at his Bravery, re- 


ply'd, Aud why is Pelopidas in haſte to die? 
And he hearing of it, return'd, That thou 
mighiteſt be the ſooner ruin d, being then more 


hated by the Gods than now. From that 


time he forbad any to diſcourſe him; but 
Thebe the Daughter of 7a/on, and Wife to 


Alexander, underitanding from the Kee- 


pers, the Bravery and generous Carriage 


of Peloprdas, had a great deſire to ſee and 


| ſpeak with him. Now when {he came into 


the Priſon, and, as a Woman, could not 
preſently perceive his Greatneſs in his Ca- 
lamity, but gueſſing by the Meaneſs of his 


Attire and Proviſion, that he was us'd baſe- 

ly, and not beiitting a Man of his Repu- 

dation, ſhe wept. *Pelopidas at firſt not 
knowing 
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and he had been Friends and Familiars, 


and ſhe ſaying, I pity your Wife, Sir; he | 
reply'd, And I you, that being not in Chain | 
can endure Alexander. This touch'd the 


Woman, for ſhe already hated Alexander 
for his Cruelty and Injuſtice, for his other 


Debaucheries, and for abuſing her younger | 
Brother to his Luſt; and therefore going. | 
often to Pelopidas, and ſpeaking freely of | 
the Indignities ſhe ſuffer'd, ſhe grew more | 
enrag'd, and more exaſperated againſt 4 | 
lexander. The Theban Generals that were | 
ſent into Theſaly did nothing, but being | | 
both unskilful and unfortunate, made: 
diſhonourable Retreat, for which the City | 
fin'd each of them 10000 Drachma's, and | 
ſent Epaminondas with their Forces. The | 
Theſſalians, rais'd with the Fame of this | 
General, preſently began to ſtir, and tie | 
Tyrant's Affairs ſank into a very dangerats 


condition; ſo great was the fear that pc 


they rejoyc'd at Alexander's approaching 
Ruin which they ſo paſſionately expettel. 


But Epaminondas being more ſollicitousf 
the Safety of Pelopidas than his on Glo 


and fearing that if things came to extrem 


ry, Alexander would grow deſperate, - 


FEY Vo] 
knowing who ſhe was, ſtood amaz'd; by | 
when he underſtood her Quality, he ſalu- 
ted her by her Father's Name, for Jaſn 


ſeſs d his Captains and his Friends, ſo eg | 
the deſire of his Subjects to revolt; ſo mud 
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like a wild Beaſt, turn and worry him, did 
| not vigorouſly proſecute the War; but ho- 
vering ſtill over him with his Army, he 
fo handled the Tyrant, as not to make 


him Deſpair, nor exaſperate his Fury; 
for he underſtood his Savageneſs, and the Alexan- 
little Value he had for Right and Juſtice; **" I 
inſomuch that ſometimes he buried Menn 
alive, ſometimes he dreſs'd them in Bears 
and Boars Skins, and then baited them 
| with Dogs, or ſhot at them for his Diver- 
| riſement. At Melibea and Scotuſa, two 
Cities, his Allies, he calPd all the Inhabi- 
| tants to an Aſſembly, and then ſurround- 
ce them, and cut them to pieces with his 
Guards. He conſecrated the Spear with 
|| which he killd his Uncle Polyphron, and 
| crowning it with Garlands, facrific'd to 
it as a „ and call'd it Tychon. And 
once, ſeeing a Tragædian at Euripides 
his Troades, he went out of the Theatre; 
but ſending for the Actor, bad him not 
to be concern'd at his Departure, but go 
on with the Play; for twas not in Con- 
tempt of him that he departed, but he 
| was aſham'd that his Citizens ſhould ſee 
bim, who never pitied any Man whom he 
murder'd, weep at the Sufferings of He- 
cuba and Andromache. This Tyrant, ſtart- 
led at the very Name, Glory, and Appear- 
ance of an Expedition under the Conduct 
of Epaminondas, preſently ſent an Em- 
A a _ bafly 
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baſſy to entreat and offer Satisfaction; but 
Epaminondas refus d to admit ſuch a Man 
for an Ally to the Thebans, but granted 


Pelipodas htm a Truce of 30 Days; and Pelopidar 
ſet free. and Iſmenius being deliver'd, he returmd. 


Now the Thebans underſtanding that the | 
Spartans and Athenians had ſent an Em. 
baſſy to the Per ſian for Aſſiſtance, 


 Pelopidas tikewiſe ſent Pelopidas; an excellent De. 


goes Am- 


to Perſia. Be 2 
defore entred the Dominions of the K 


ſign to encreaſe his Glory, no Man of ſo 


eat Fame and Reputation having ever | | 


for the Glory that he won againſt 
Spartans, did not creep ſlowly or ob- 
ſcurely, but after the Fame of the firt | 
Battel at Leuctra was gone abroad, the | 
Report of ſome new Victories continuall 
following, exceedingly encreas'd, and far 


and near ſpread his Reputation. When | © 


he came to the Nobles and Captains that } 
waited at the King's Palace, he was the 
Object of their Wonder and Diſcourſe; 
This is the Man, {aid they, who hath bee 
ten the Lacedemonians from their Prin- 


cipality of Sea and Land, and confin'd Spu- | *" 
ta within Geta, and Eurotas; which but | * 


little before, under the Conduct of Agel- 
laus, fought the great King about Suſa and 

Ecbatana. This pleas'd Artaxerxes, and | 
he increas'd Pelopidas his Reputation and 
Honours, being deſirous to ſeem reve | 


renc'd and ſought to by the greateſt. — 1 
_ „8 
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when he ſaw him, and heard his Diſcourſe; 
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| more ſolid than the Athenians, and not 


| {o haughty as the Spartans, his Love was 
heightned ; and truly acting like a King, 
he conceal'd not the Reſpect that he had 
| for him: And this the other Ambaſſadors 
rceiv'd, tho? he ſeem'd to have done 


| Anticlidas, the Spartan, the greateſt Ho- 


- nour by ſending him that Garland dipp'd 
| in Ointment, which he himſelf had worn 


Is honour- 
ed by Ar- 
taxerxes. 


at an Entertainment. Indeed he did not 
deal ſo wantonly with Pelopidas, but ac- 


cording to the Cuſtom, gave him the moſt 
| ſplendid and conſiderable Preſents, and 


| granted him his Deſires; that the Eræci- 
ant ſhould be free, Meſſena inhabited, 


| and the Thebans accounted the King's an- 
| cient Friends: With theſe Anſwers, but 
not accepting one of the Preſents, except 


| what was aPledge of Kindneſs and Good- 


will, he return d. This Behaviour of Pelo- 


pidas ruin'd the other Ambaſſadors: The 


| Athenians condemn'd and executed their 


| Trmagoras ; and indeed if they did it for 


| receiving ſo many Preſents from the King, 


| their Sentence was juſt and good; for he 
dot only took Gold and Silver, but a rich 
Zed, and Slaves to make it, as if the Greeks 
| Vere unskilful in that Art, beſides 80 Kine 
| and Herdſmen, as if he needed Cows Milk 


| for ſome Diſtemper ; and laſtly he was car- 


hd in a Chair to the Sea-fide, and four 
8 Aa 2 Talents 


2 


King. But the Athenians were not ſo 
much concern'd at his greedineſs for the 
Preſents, (for one Epicrates, a Scullian, 
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Talents given to the Chair-men by the | 


did not only confeſs to the People, tht 


he had recerv'd Gifts from the King, but 


made a Motion, that inſtead of nine Gy: 1 


vernors, they ſhould yearly chuſe nine | hi 
poor Citizens to be ſent Ambaſſadors to | 


the King, to be enrich'd by his Preſents, 


and the People only laugh'd at the Moti- 


on) but were vexed that the Thebans ob. 


tain'd their Deſires, never conſidering that | 


Pelopidas his Fame was more powerful 


than all their Rhetorical Diſcourſe, with | 


2 Man who ſtill inclin'd to the moſt vide | , 
7i0us; and this Embaſſy having obtain : 
the Reſtitution of Meſſena, and the Free. g; 


dom of the other Greeks, got Pellpidu 


Pelopidas a great deal of Love at his Return. At | 
goes & this time Alexander the Pherean falling 


—— vainſt A- 1 $ | | l 
(OL back to his old Nature, and having feind 


many of the Theſſalianc, and put Gai. 


ſons upon the Pthiotæ, Achaians and Ma- 


neſians, the Cities hearing that Pelpiiu G, 


was return'd, ſent an Embaſſy to Thebes, 
requeſting Succours, and him for ther 


Leader. The Thebans willingly — 


their Deſire: And now when all thir 
were prepar'd, and the General beginning 
to march, the Sun was eclips'd, and Dart 


neſs ſpread o'er the City at Noon og 
3 Nov 
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Now when Pelopidas law them ſtartled at 


the Prodigy, he did not think it fit to 


force them on who were afraid, and out 
of heart, nor to hazard 7000 of his Citi- 
zens; and therefore only with 300 Horſe- 
Voluntiers, he ſet forward to Theſſaly, 


much againſt the will of the Azgars and 
| his Citizens, who all imagin'd this conſi- 
| derable Accident to portend ſomewhat 
| to this great Man. But he was fierce a- 


gainſt Alexander for the Injuries he re- 


ceiv'd, and hop'd likewiſe by the Diſ- 
courſe which formerly he had with T hebe, 
| that his Family by this time was divided 
| and out of order. But the Glory of the 
| Expedition chiefly excited him; for he 
was extreamly deſirous at this time, when 
4 the Lacedemonians aſſiſted Dionyſius the 
4 Sicilian Tyrant, and the Athenians took 
| Alexander's Part, and honour'd him with 
2 Brazen Statue as a BenefaQor, to ſhew 


the other Greeks, that the Thebans alone 


undertook their Cauſe, who were oppreſs'd 
4 by Tyrants, and —_— the violent 
"| and illegal Forms of G 


Greece. When Pelopidas was come to 
Pharſalus, he form'd an Army, and pre- 


ſently march'd againſt Alexander: And 


Alexander underſtanding that Pelepidas 


had few Thebans with him, and that his 


own Infantry was double the number of 


the Theſalians, fac'd him at Thetidium ; 
Aa 3 and 


overnment in 
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later, and ſtrove to climb the ſteep and 
craggy Aſcent, kill'd the foremoſt, nd 


ob this, ſounded a Retreat to his Horſe, and | 
= Orders, that they ſhould charge the | | 
£nemies that kept their Ground; andhe | 1 
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and when one told Pelopidas, The Tyran 
meets us with a great Army : So much ths 
better, he reply'd, for then we ſhall over. 
come the more. Between the two Armie, | 
lay ſome ſteep high Hills about Cynocephate, | 
which both Parties endeavour'd to poſſeſs 


by their Footmen. Pelopidas commanded | f 
his Horſe, which were good and many, | « 
to charge the Enemies, and thoſe they | 

routed, and purſu'd through the Plan, | 


But Alexander took the Hills, and charg. 
ing the Theſſalian Footmen that came 


the others much diſtreſs'd, could do the | 
Enemies no harm. Pelopidas obſerving | 


- himſelf taking a Shield in his Hand, quick | 


ly join'd thoſe that fought about the Hils, 
and advancing to the Front, filld bs F : 
Men with ſuch Courage and Alacrity, | 


that the Enemies imagin d they came with | 


ſet. They ſtood two or three Charges, | 


other Spirits and other Bodies to the On- | 


but finding they came on briskly, andthe 
_ Horſe returning from the Purſuit, they 


gave ground, and retreated in order. But | 


Pelopidas perceiving from a riſing Ground, 


that the Enemies Army was not yet rob 


ted, tho? full of Diſorder and C | 
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he ſtood, and look'd about for Alexander, 
and when he ſaw him in the Right Wing, 
encouraging and ordering his Mercenaries, 
he could not moderate his Anger, but in- 
flam'd at the ſizht, and blindly and heed- 


leſly following his Paſſion, he advanc'd 
far before his Soldiers, crying out, and 
challenging the Tyrant; he did not dare 
to receive him, bur retreating, hid him- 
' ſelf amongſt his Guard. The foremoſt of 
the Mercenaries that came hand to hand, 
were cut down by Pelopidas, and man 
| Kkill'd, but many at a diſtance ſhot throug 
dis Armour and wounded him, till the 
| Theſalians deeply concern'd at the Mat- 
ter, ran down from the Hill to his Relief. 
Now when he was ſlain, the Horſe came pelopidas 
up, and routed the Phalanx, and follow-/#in. 
ing the Purſuit a great way, filld the 
ubole Country with the ſlain, which were 
above 3000. "Tis no wonder, that the 
| Thebans then preſent were very much 

1ev'd for the Death of Peloprdas, cals 
ling him their Father, Deliverer, and In- 


ſtructor, in all that was good and com- 


| | mendable, But the Theſalians and the 
Allies, exceeding by their publick Edits, 
dal the juſt Honours that could be given 
to Courage, by their Consernment gave 


more certain Demonſtrations of the Kind- 
neſs they had for him; for 'tis reported 


2 | that none of the Soldiers, whenthey heard 5 a 
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of his Death, would put off their Armour, 


unbridle their Horſes, or dreſs their 


' Wounds, but ſtill hot, and with their | 
Arms on, ran to his Carkaſs, as if he had 


been yet alive; they heap'd up Spoils 2. 


bout his Body, cut off their Horſes Mains, 


and their own Hair, and many kindleq 
no Fire in their 'Tents, eat no Supper, 


and Silence and Sadneſs was ſpread oer | 


all the Army, as if they had not gotten | 
the greateſt and moſt glorious Victory, 

but were overcome by the Tyrant, and in- 
ſlav'd. As ſoon as this was nois d about 


the Cities, the Magiſtrates, Youth, Chil 1 
dren and Prieſts came out to meet the Bo | 


| dy, and brought 'Trophies, Crowns, and 


Suits of golden Armour: And when he 
Was to beinterr'd, the Elders of the Thef 


ſalians came and begg'd the Thebans, that | 
they might give the Funeral; and one of 
them ſaid, Friends, we ask a favour if 
you, that will prove both an Honour and | 
Comfort to us in this our great Misfortune; 


for the Theſſalians ſhall never again wait | 
on the living Pelopidas, never give Hu. 


nours, of which he can be ſenſible; but if | 


we may have his Body, adorn his Funeral, 
and interr him, we ſhall certainly ſpeu 
that we eſteem his Death a greater Loſs t0 


the Theſſalians than the Thebans; 0# 


have loft only an expert General, we 4 


 Ceneral and our Liberty; for how ſballur 


deſre | 
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defire from you another Captain, ſi ce we 
3 Pelopidas nd The Thebans 
granted their Requeſt; and there was ne- 
ver a more ſplendid Funeral in their Opi- 
nion, who do not think the Glory of 
| fach Solemnities conſiſts only in Gold, 
| lvory, and Purple, as Philiſtuc, who ex- 
| travagantly celebrates the Funeral of Dio- 
us, Where his Tyranny concluded like 
the pompous Exit of ſome great Tragedy. 
| Alexander at the Death of Hepheſtion, did 
not only cut off the Mains of his Ho. ſes 
and his Mules, but took down the Bat- 


| tlements from the City-W alls, that even 
the Towns might ſeem Mourners, an- in- 


ſtead of their former beauteous Appear- 
ance, look bald at his Funeral. But theſe 
things being commanded and forc'd from 
theMourners, attended with the Envy of 


thoſe that enjoy'd them, and Hatred of 
thoſe that compell'd them, were no Teſti- 


barbarous Pride, Luxury, and Inſolence 


of thoſe wholaviſh'd their Wealth in theſe 


Vain inimitable Fancies. But that a Man 


of common Rank, dying in a ſtrange 
Country, neither his Wife, Children, nor 


Kinſmen preſent, none either deſiring or 


| compelling it, ſhould be attended, buri- 


ed, and crown'd by ſo many Cities, that 


ſtrove to exceed one another in the De- 
monſtrations of their Love, ſeems to be 


the 
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the height of Happineſs ; for (as #/ip 
ſerves) the Death of the happy Mei 


the moſt grievous, but molt bleſſed, fince | 
it ſecures their Felicity, and puts it out 


of Fortune's Power. And that Sparta 
advis'd well, who embracing Diagoras, 
who had himſelf been crown'd in the 0. 


having ſpent his Life in brave and glori- 


ous Actions, dy'd fighting for the Liber- | 
ty of the Theſalians? His Death, wit | 
brought Grief, ſo likewiſe Profit to the | 
Allies; for the Thebans, as ſoon as they | 
heard of his Fall, delay'd not their Ne. 
venge, but preſently ſent 7000 Foot, and | 
700 Horie, under the Command of Ma | 
citus and Diogiton; and they finding | 
lexander weak, and without Forces, con- 


IPd him to reſtore the Cities he had ta- 


ken; to draw his Garriſons from the Ag 


ne ſſans, Pthiote, and Achatans, and ſwer 
to aſſiſt the Thebans againſt whatſoeve! 


Enemies they ſhould require. This cor | 
tented the Thebans, but Puniſhment for | 


low'd the Tyrant for his Wickedneſs; and 


the Death of Pelopidas was revengd 5 


Iympian Games, and ſaw his Sons and | 
Grandchildren Victors, ſaid, Die, Dia-. 
goras, for thou canſt not be a God; andyet | 
who would compare all the Victories in 
the Pythianand Olympian Games withone | 
of thoſe Enterprizes of Pelopidas, of | 
which he ſucceſsfully perform'd many, and | 
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this manner: Pelopidas (as I have already Alexan- 
mention'd) taught his Wife Thebe not to... 
be afraid of the outward Bravery and 
Guard of the Tyrant, ſince the was with- 
in his Arms, and a Slave. Now ſhe fear'd 
his Inconſtancy, and hated his Cruelty, 
and therefore conſpiring with her three 
Brothers, Ti/iphonus, Putholaus, and Ly- 
cophron, diſpatch'd him in this manner: 
| All the other Apartments were full of the 
Tyrant's Night Guards, but their Bed- 
Chamber, which was an upper Room, and 
before the Door lay a chain'd Dog to 
guard it, which would fly at all bur the 
Tyrant and his Wife, and one Servant 
| that fed him: Now when Thebe had a 
mind to kill him, ſhe hid her Brothers all 
| day in a Room hard by, and ſhe going in 
| alone, according to her uſual Cuſtom, to 
Alexander, that was aſleep already, in a 
| little time came out again, and comman- 
ded the Servant to lead away the Dog, 
for the Tyrant would take ſome reſt, ſhe 
| cover'd the Stairs with Wooll, that the 
| young Men might make no noiſe as they 
came up ; and then bringing up her Bro- 
thers, and leaving them at the Chamber- 
door, ſhe went in, and brought away the 
Tyrant's Sword that hung over his Head, 
ad ſhew'd it them for a Confirmation that 
he was faſt aſleep; now the young Men 
appearing fearful, and unwilling to do the 
_— — 
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backward by the Hair, and the third ran 


than was fit; but in that he was the 
Tyrant that was kill'd by the contrivance 
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Murder, ſhe chid them, and angrily ſwore | 
ſhe would awake Alexander, and diſco. | 
ver the Conſpiracy; ſo with a Candle in | 


her Hand ſhe conducted them in, being | 


both aſham'd and afraid, and brought 
them to the Bed; one of them caught | 
him by the Feet, the other pull'd hin 


him through. 'The Death was more ſpeedy | 


of his Wife, and his Carkaſs abus'd, thrown | 
out, and trodden under Foot by the Phe. | 


reans, he ſeem'd to have Suffer'd what | 
his Villanies deſerv'd. * 
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* Engliſhed from the Original by 
ALTER CHARLTON, M D. 
And Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
5 ſicians, London. 0 
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H Hey fay, That Marcus CLAuDI 
us, Who was five times Conſul of 
the Romans, was the Son of Marcus; and 
that he was the firſt of his Family called 
MarcELLus, that is, Martial, Poſide- 


nius affirms: For he was by long Experi- 


ence skilful in the Art of War, of a ſtrong 
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Vier d in ferceWar;, © 
he certainly deſtin'd the Roman Princes b 
of that time, who in their Youth fought | 
with the Carthaginiaus for Sicily, in ther | 6 
middle Age with the Gawls in the defence 


gar, Vacation from the Toils of War; be- 


Fierceneſs therefore and Heat, he brought 


in excellent; but he attained not to a pro-— 


lity and Virtue, advanc'd to the manage- 
but in * Combat he was the moſt ex- 


vocation, and killed all by whom he ws | 
ER En ADs VVV DO challenged. 5 
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Body, a ſtout Fighter, and by natural In- 
clination addicted to War. This great 


with him to Battels : In other things he 
was modeſt, obliging, and ſo far ſtudious 
of Greek Learning and Diſcipline, as to 

honour and admire thoſe that were there. 


ficiency in them equal to his Deſire, by 
reaſon of his Employments. For if God 
ever deſtin'd any other Men, as Homer 
ſaith, 8 i 


Tobe from their firſt Tears to their laſt Day, 


of Italy it ſelf; at laſt, being now grom 
old, they ſtrugled again with Hannibal | 


and the Cartbaginianc, and wanted in | | 


their old Age, what is granted to the Vul- | 
cauſe they were, according to their Nobi- | 


ment of Wars, and to 12 Now Mar- 
cellus was skilful in all ſorts of Fighting, 


cellent. herefore by whomſoever be 
was challenged, he declined not the Pro- 
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challenged. His Brother Oraciliuc, cir- 
cumvented in $:czly, he protected and ſa- 
ved, and flew the Enemies that preſs'd 
him; for which Facts he was by the Ge- 
| nerals, while he was yet but young, pre- 
ſented with Crowns and other honoura- 
ble Rewards. But when his Virtue more 
and more ſhined forth, the People crea- 
ted him Ædilis Curulis, and the High 
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Prieſts Augar, (which is that Prieſthood 


to which chiefly the Law aſſigns the Pro- 
curation and Obſervation of 3 
predictions by Birds.) In his Edi 


lity, by 


a certain Miſchance he was brought to a 


neceſſity of commencing a Suit, and bring- 
ing an Impeachment into the Senate. He 


ries or 


bad a Son named Marcus, of excellent 


Beauty, in the Flower of his Age, and of 
| fuch ſweet Manners, and rare Erudition, 


that the Citizens admired him. This 
Youth, one Capitolinus, a laſcivious and 

audacious Man, Marcellus his Collegue, 
_ vehemently loved and attempted ; whoſe 


3 the Lad at firſt by himſelf re- 


Father. Marcellus highly offended with 


_ the Indignity, accuſes the Man in the Se- 


nate: Who having appeaPd to the Tri- 
bunes of the People, endeavour'd by va- 


rious Shifts, and various Exceptions to 
| Elude the Impeachment : And the Tri- 


but when the other again ſollici- 
ted him, he diſcover*d the thing to his 


bunes 


bunes not receiving the Appeal, by flat | 
Denial rejected the Charge. But becauſe 
there was no Witneſs of the Fact, Capitol. | 
uus having attempted the You:h private) 
and alone ; therefore the Senate thought | 
fit to call the Youth himſelf before them 
Whoſe Bluſhing, and Tears, and Baſhfyl. | 
_ neſs, mix'd with higheſt Indignation, when | 
the Fathers obſerv'd, ſeeking no further | 
Evidence of the Crime, they condemn 
Capitolinus, and ſet a Fine upon himac- | 
_ cording to the eſtimation of the Injury; | 
of the Mony of which Mulct, Marcellus 
ge cauſed to be made a Silver | 
* *AryveeurCiar, Table, which he dedicated to | 
 merſam argentaria® the Gods. But after the end 
| Dus, e of the firſt Panic War that . 
di potelt, in uſum eo- laſted one and twenty Years 
B —— the ne 
| cent in foro. Nam mults ſprang up, and begans | 
Stich retributionem, gain to trouble Rome. The | 
— & — re- Iberes, a People inhabiting 
ſponlionem indicat. . the Subalpine Region of Ita 
ſitrong in their own Forces, 
raiſed, out of the reſt of the Gault, Aids | 
of Mercenary Soldiers, which are called | 
Geſatæ [from the heavy Darts or Javelins | 
_ uſed by them in Fights.] And it was | 
Miracle, and the good Fortune of Rome, | 
that the Gallic War was not coincident | 
with the Panic, but that they had as il 
were in ambuſh ſtood quiet * 
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while the Punic War continued, that they 
might with their whole Power ſet upon 


the Conqueror; and deferr'd their Inva- 
ſion till the Romans were again at Peace; 


yet the Neighbourhood, and ancient Re- 
nown of the Gauls {truck no little fear in- 
to the Minds of the Romans, who were 


about to undertake a War ſo near home, 
and upon their own Borders. For that 

they fear'd more than any other Nation 
the Gauls, becauſe they had once taken 
| their City, is apparent. From which time 


it was by a ſpecial Law provided, that 


| the High Prieſt ſhould enjoy an Exempti- 
on from all Military Offices, except only 
% ²¾0wͤd)ʃ 22> 
| The great Preparations made by the 
' Romans for War (for it is not reported 


that the People of Rome ever had at one 


| time ſo many Legions in Arms, either be- 
ñßore or ſince) and their extraordinary Sacri- 
fices, were plain Arguments of their Fear 
at that time. For though they were moſt 
averſe from the Inſtitutions and Rites of 
barbarous and cruel Nations, and above all 
bad, with the Grecianc, pious and reverent 
Sentiments of the Gods: Yet when this 


Tear was coming upon them, they then, 


ftrom ſome Prophecies in the $ybi/s Books, 


put alive under Ground a pair of Greeks, 
one Male, the other Female; and likewiſe 


two Gaul, one of each Sex, in the Mar- 
B b SO  Y 
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| ket, call'd the Beaſt-Market, continuing 


even to this Day the ſame ſecret and abo. 
minable Sacrifices of Greeks and Gault, in 


the Month of November. In the begin- 


ning of this War, when the Romans ſome- 


times obtain'd remarkable Victories, ſome- 
times were ſhamefully beaten, nothing 
was done toward the final determination | 


of the Conteſt, until C. Ouintius Flami- 


nius, and P. Furius Philo being Conſuls, 
brought mighty Forces againſt the I. 
bres,a People of Gallia on the farther fide | 
of the River Po. Then they ſaw the R- | 
ver that runs through the Country of Pp. | 
 cenum flowing with Blood. There wasa | 
Report, that three Moons had been ſeen | 
at once at Ariminum. And in the Con- | 
ſular Aſſembly, the Augurs declared that | 
the Conſuls had been unduly created. The | 
Senate therefore immediately ſent Let- 
ters to the Camp, recalling the Conſuls to 


Nome with all poſſible ſpeed, and com- 


manding them to deſiſt from acting farther 


againſt the Enemies, and to abdicate the 


Conſulſhip on the firſt Opportunity. Theſe 1 


Letters being brought to Flaminius, he 
deferr'd to open them, *till having defeat- 


ed and put to flight the Enemies Forces, | 


he waſted and ravaged their Borders: 
Wherefore the People went not forth to 
meet him, returning with huge 7 


oils; | 
eyed 
the 


N i 
; | 
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the Command in the Letters, by which he 


was recalled, but ſlighted and contemned 
them, they wanted not much of denying 
him the honour of a Triumph. Nor was 
the Triumph ſooner paſs' d, than they de- 
poſed him with his Collegue from the 
Magiſtracy, and reduced them to the ſtate 


of private Citizens. So much did all things 
at Rome depend upon Religion. Though 


the courſe of their Affairs were ſmooth 


. and proſperous, yet if their Enterpriſes 


met not with Succeſſes happy enough to 


| anſwer their Wiſhes, preſently they gave 


out, that the Auſpices and ancient Rites 


| were neglected; thinking it to be of more 
Importance to the publick Safety, if the 


Magiſtrates reverenced the Gods, than if 


they overcame their Enemies. And ſo 


Tiberius Sempronius, whom for his Pro- 
bity and Virtue the Citizens highly e- 
ſteem'd, created Scipio Naſica and Cams 
Marcius Coniuls, Succeſſors [to thoſe that 


| had been depos d.] When theſe were 
| gone into their Provinces, he lighted up- 


on Books concerning the Religion of the 
People, where he found ſomewhat he had 
not known before; which was this. When 


the Conſul made his ſolemn Auſpice, he 
fate without the City in a Houſe, or Ta- 


bernacle hired for that Occaſion; but if 
it hapned that he, for any emergent Cauſe, 
return'd into the City, having not yet 
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ſeen any certain Signs, he was obliged to | 
leave that firit Tabernacle, and to ſeek a. 
nother out of which he might furvey the 
Heaven round about, and finiſh his Con- 
remplation. This having (as I conceive) 
deceiv'd Tiberius, who twice uſed one 
and the ſame Tabernacle, he renounced 
and proteſted againſt the Conſuls, (as not | 
legitimately and with due Ceremoniese | 
lected.) And afterwards underſtanding 
his Error, he referr'd the Matter to the | 
Senate: Nor did the Senate neglect this 
minute Fault, but ſoon wrote expreſly of | 
it to Scipio Naſica, and C. Marcius; who | 
leaving their Provinces, and without de- 
lay returning to Rome, laid down their | 
Magiſtrac But theſe things follow'd al. 
terward. At the ſame time the Prieſthood | 
was taken away from two Men of very | 
great Honour, Cornelius Cethegus and | | 
Sulpicius: From the former, becauſe | 
he had not rightly held forth the Entrais | | 
of a Beaſt {lain for Sacrifice; from the lat- | * 
ter, becauſe while he was immolating, the | 
little woollen Tuft, which the Flamens | 
wear on the top of their Cap, had falln 
from his Head. Minutius the Dictator, who 
had nam'd C. Flaminius Maſter of the Horſe, | 
they depoſed from his Command, becauſe | 
the noiſe of a gnawing Rat was heard; 
and they put others into their places. 
And yet notwithſtanding, by obſerving 
0 
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ſo anxiouſly theſe Punctilioes and little 
Niceties, they ſtumbled not upon any 
Superſtition, becauſe they neither varied 
nor exceeded the Inſtitutes of their An- 
ceſtors. So ſoon as Flaminins with his Col- 
legue had reſignꝰd up the Conſulate, M. 
Marcellus is by the Regents or Viceroys | 
during the Interregnum or Vacancy, de- 
clar'd Conſul, who entring into the Magi- 
ſtracy, choſe Cu. Cornelius his Collegue, 
There was a Report that the Gaul — 
| vouring a Pacification, and the Senate al- 
ſio inclining to Peace, yet ſtill Marcellus 
| inflam'd the People to War. But notwith- 
ſtanding a Peace was agreed upon, which 
tze Geſatæ are ſaid to have broken; Who, 
to the number of thirty thouſand, paſſing 
| the Alps, ftirr'd up the In ſubres, an join d 
| themſelves with them; who were by 
much the greater number, and proud of 
| their — they marched directly ta 
Acerræ, a City ſeated on the Bank of the 
River Po. From thence Viridomaruc, 
| * King of the GCeſatæ, taking with him ten ,,., 
thouſand Soldiers, haraſs'd the Country 0. 
round about. Of which the News being 
brought to Marcellus, leaving his Col- 
| legue at Acerræ with the Foot, and all 
the heavy Arms, with a third part of the 
lorſe, and carrying with him the reſt 
of the Horſe, and fix hundred light-arm'd 
Foot, marching ni * day without 
1 1 
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remiſſion, he ſtaid not till he came up to 
the Enemy near to a Village of Galli, 
call'd Claſtidium, which not long before | 
had been ſubjected to the Roman juriſdi. 
ion. Nor had he time to refreſh his 


Soldiers, or to give them reſt. For the | 
Barbarians that were then preſent imme. 


diately ſeeing his Approach, contemn'd 


him, becauſe he had very few Foot with | 
him. And the Gallic Horſe being ſingu- 

larly skilful in Horſe-manſhip, and there. 
fore thought to be therein excellent; and 


at preſent in number alſo exceeding Mar- 


_ cellas, made no account of him. m- 
ly therefore they ruſh upon him, as if 
th 


ey would trample him under their Horſes 


Feet, threatning all kind of Cruelties | 
Before their Enſigns rode the King. But 

Marcellus, becauſe his Men were few, | + 
that they might not be encompaſſed and | 
charged on all ſides by the Enemy, exten- 


ded his Wings of Horſe, and riding about, 
made thinner, and drew forth in length 
his Wings of Foot, till he came near to 


the Enemy: Then, while he directed his 
Van- guard to charge the Enemy, his Horſe, 


frighted by their Yelling and Shouts, 
turn'd about, and by force carried Mar- 
cellus back. He fearing leſt this Acci- 
dent, converted into an Omen, might 


| diſcourage his Soldiers, quickly turning 
his Horſe to the left again confronted the 
; Enemy, : 
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Enemy, and adored the Sun, as if he had 
wheePd about his Horſe, not by chance, 
but out of Devotion. For it was cuſto- 


mary to the Romans, when they adored 


the Gods, to turn themſelves round in a 


Circle. When they came up now to 


charge, tis reported he vowed the beſt of 
the Enemies Arms to Jupiter Feretrius, 
or the Helper. Then the King of the 


| Gauls beholding Marcellus, and from the 
_—_ or Badges of his Authority, con- 
Je 


jecturing him to be the General, advanced 
far before his embattled Army, and with 


a loud Voice challenged him, and bran- 


diſhing his Lance fiercely ran with a full 


career at him, exceeding the reſt of the 
Cauls in Stature, and by reaſon of his Ar- 


mour, that was adorned with Gold and 
Silver, and painted with various Colours, 
— ſhininglike Lightning. Theſe Arms ſeem- 
ing to Marcellus, while he view'd the E- 
nemies Army drawn up in Battalia, to be 


the beſt and faireſt, and he thinking them 


to be thoſe he had vowed to Jupiter, in- 


ſtantly ran upon the King, and pierced 


through his Breaſt-plate with his Lance: 
then preſſing upon him with the weight 
of his Horſe, threw him to the Ground, 


and with two or three ſtrokes more flew 


him ; R he leaped from his 
Horſe, laid his Hand upon the dead 
King's Arms, and looking up toward 
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* ploits of Captains, and of the Acts of | 
„Commanders in War and Battels, chou 
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Heaven, thus ſpaxke: O Jupiter Fere. 
« ir;us, Arbiter of the remarkable Ex. 


« being Witneſs, I a General have lain a 
General, I a Conſul have ſlain a King | 
« wich my own Hand: To thee I conſe. 
cc crate theſe firſt and moſt excellent of the 
« Spoils. Give thou to us, now proceed. 


* ing to diſpatch the Reliques of the War, ' 


cc the ſame courſe of Fortune. Then the 
Roman Horſe joining Battel not only with 


the Enemies Horſe, butalſo with the Bat. 
_ talion of Foot charging upon them, ob- of 
tain d a ſingular and even now, a newand F 
ſtupendious Victory. For never before | 
or ſince have ſo few Horſe and Foot de- 


feated ſo numerous Forces; at leaft no 


ſuch Atchievement is recorded in Hiſtory, | 0 


The Enemies being to a great number 


ſlain, and the Spoils collected, he returns 


to his Collegue; who managing the War 


againſt the Fnemies at the gr eat eſt and 1 
molt populous City of Gallia (the call it 


Milan) had ill Succeſs. This City the 


 Gaals on this fide the Alps have for their 


Geſatæ, ſo ſoon as they were certified of 


Head City. Wherefore fighting vahantly | 


in defence of it, they were not ſo much | 
befieged by Cornelius, as they beſieged | 
him. But Marcellus return'd, and the 


the 
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| the Death of the King, and the Defeat of 


dis Army, retiring, Milan is taken. The 
reſt of their Towns, and all they had, the 


Ganls deliver up of their own accord to 


the Romans. Peace, upon Conditions equi- 
| table enough, was granted to the Gaulc. 
Marcellus alone, * Decree of the Senate, 
tiumphed. The Triumph was in Magni- 
ficence, Opulency, Spoils, and the Gigan- 


tick Bodies of the Captives, exceeding no- 


dle and memorable. But the moſt grate- 
ful and moſt rare Spectacle of all, was the 
General himſelf, who carried the Arms 
of the barbarous King to the God (to whom 
be vow'd them.) Of a tall and ſtrait Stock 


of an Oak lopp'd off, he had prepared a 
Upon this 


Bearer ſhaped like a Tn 
hebonnd, and hung round about the Arms 


of the King, fitly and decently rying on 
| every piece of them. The Pomp advan- 
eing ſolemnly before, he carrying this 
Trophy, aſcends the Chariot; and being 


dimſelf the faireſt and moſt graceful trium- 
_ Image, was carried into the City. 
Ide Army adorned with ſhining Armour 
followed in order, and with Verſes on 
that occaſion compoſed, and with Songs 
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of Victory, celebrated the Praiſes of 7. 


piter, and of their General. Then entring 


the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he de- 


dicated his Gift: The third, and to our 


Memory the laſt that ever did ſo. The 
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firſt, Romulus, who having lain Arey | 
King of the Cæninenſes, brought home 
and dedicated rich Spoils: The ſecond, 
Cornelius Cofſus, from Volumnius the He. | 
truſcan: After them Marcellus, from i. 
ridomarus King of the Gauls; after Ma. 


cellus, no Man. The God to whom they 


are conſecrated, is call'd Jupiter Feretr;. | 
us, from the Trophy carried on Fere. | v 
trum, (a Bearer, on which Spoils were | | 
carried in Triumph) the name being re- | j 
duced from the Greet Language, which | 
at that time was every where mixt wih 
the Latin. Others affirm that this is the 
Sirname of Jupiter the Thunderer, and 
that it is derived 2 ferzendo, from ſtriking, | 
becauſe Lightning ſtrikes, and to finke | t 
is in the Roman Language ferire. Others | | 
there are, who would have his Name to | | 
be deduced from the ſtrokes that are given 


in, fight; for now alſo in all Conflict, 


when they preſs upon their Enemies, they 


mutually encourage each other to trite. 
Theſe Spoils are properly call'd Opind, 
i. e. magnific and ample; though in their 

Commentaries they ſay, that Numa Pm. 

pilius made mention of firſt, ſecond, and | 
third opime Spoils; and that he preſcribes, | 
that the firſt taken be conſecrated to fi | 
piter Feretrius, the ſecond to Mars, ne 
third to Quirinus; as alſo that the Re- | 


ward of the firſt be three hundred Afr | 
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' half-pennies; of the ſecond, two hundred; 
| of the third, one hundred: But Fame hath 
| obtain'd, that thoſe Spoils only are opime, 
| which the General firſt takes in Battel, 
and takes from the Enemies chief Cap- 


' tain, whom he hath ſlain with his own 


| Hand. But of theſe things enough. 


This Victory, and the ending of the War, 


| was ſo highly grateful to the People of 
| Rome, that they ſent to ”—_ of Delphos, 
in Teſtimony of their 
| ſent, a Golden Cup of an hundred pound 
Weight; and gave a great Part of their 


prey to their Aſſociate Cities, and took 


Care that many Preſents ſhould be carried 
| alſo to Hiero, King of the Syracuſians, 
| their Friehd and Ally. But at what time 
| Hannibal made an l tion 
Marcellus was diſpatch'd with a Fleet in- 
to Sicily. Soon after, the Roman Army 


| having ſuffer'd that 2 Defeat in the 
|| Battel of Cannz, in whi 
of them periſhed, when few had ſaved 


| themſelves by flying to Caunuſium, and all 
fear'd leſt Hannibal, who had deſtroy'd 


_ | the ſtrength of the Roman Army, ſhould 
| freight poſt with his Victorious Troops 


ratitude, a Pre- 


-uption into Italy, 


ch many thouſands 
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to Rome, Marcellus firſt ſent for a Guard 


of the City 1500 Soldiers, which were de- 
* | flign'd for the Fleet. Then by Decree of 
the Senate going to Caunuſium, having 


| heard that many of the Soldiers had come 
ö —— ___ toge- 
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| Battels: But the Citizens complain'd thy | 
the anxious care of Fabius Maximus, (why 
for his Faith and Prudence was of greatef | 
Authority) in bewaring leſt the Common. 
wealth might ſuſtain any detriment, wy | 


and full of Fear. They thought him is 
dieed fit, and confided in him for provi. 
ding for their Safety: Yet they held hin 
not to be a Captain brisk and daring & | 
nough to repel the Enemy. Wherefare 
converting their Thoughts upon M, ] 


lus, and te ng and compounding 
his Boldneſs, Confiden-e, and Promptt. 
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together in that place, he brought then 
out of the Fortifications to prevent the E 
nemies ravaging and depopulation of the 
Country. The Princes and chief Noble. 
men cf Rome had moſt of them fallen in 


too ſlow for the Management of Aﬀairs 


tude with Fabins's Caution and Prom. 


ſent one while both with 


dence; the 


Conſular Command, otherwhile one 


as Conſul, the other as a Proconſul, + 


gainſt the Enemy. Poſſidonins writes, 
that Fabius was call'd the Buckler, Mar | 
cellus the Sword of Rome. Certainly Hm | 
nibal himfelf confeſſed, that he feared . 
bius as a Schoolmaſter, Marcellus as 
Adverſary: The former, leſt he ſhould de 
hindred from doing Miſchief; the latter, 


leſt he ſhould receive Harm. And when 
mong Hannibal's Soldiers, proud of 2 | 


n * . 
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late Victory, Licentiouſneſs and Cruelty 
was grown to a great height; Marcellus 
ſetting upon them, diſperſed without their 
Camp, and loaden with Prey and Plunder 
tten in the Country, cut them off, and 
little and little diminiſhed his Forces. 


Hence bringing Aid to the Neapo/:tans and 
| Nolans, he confirmed the Minds of the 
former, of their own accord faithful enough 


tothe Romans. But entring Nola, he there 


found Diſcord: The Senate not being a- 
. | ble to rule and keep in the common Peo-— 


1 were generally Favourers of 
Hannibal. There was in the Town one 


Enemies, and at laſt, lying in a heap of 
dead Bodies, covered with Darts, being 


found and brought to Hannibal, Hannibal 
| fo honour'd him, that he not only diſmiſ- 


ſed him without Ranſom, but alſo con- 
tracted an entire Friendſhip with him, 


aud became his Gueſt. In Gratitude for this 
| on Favour, he became one of thoſe that 
re 


w all things to Hannibals Intereſt, and 


| deing powerful in Riches, ſollicited the 
Marcellus could not 
be induced to put this Man to Death; a 
Man ſo eminent, and who had paſs'd fo 
{| great Dangers in fighting on the Romens 
But knowing that himſelf was able, 


People to Sedition. 
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Bantius *, a Man renowned for Nobility 400 
um Virtue. This Man, after he had fought 
| moſt fiercely at Cazne, killed many of the 


n 
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not only by ſingular Humanity, but a 
by gentle and winning Speech to ſweeter 
and endear Men, and to gain upon eye 


a proud Mind: When Bantins came one 


day to falute him, he ask'd him who he 


was; not that he knew him not before, | 
but ſeeking an entrance and occaſion of | 
Conference. When Bantius had told who | 
he was, Marcellus ſeemin 8 ſurprized with | 

; art thou tha | * 
 Bantins whom the Romans commend 2 
bove the reſt that fought at Carne, and | 
raiſe as the Perſon that did not only not | 
forſake the Conſul Paulus Emilins, but | 
receive in his own Body many Darts | 
thrown at him? Bantius owning himſelf 
to be that very Man, and ſhewing his | 
Scars: Why then, faith Marcellus, dial ut | 
thou, having ſo great Marks of thy g, 
 Aﬀettion toward us, come to me at my fi 
Arrival here? Doſt thou think that wt | 


Joy and Wonder, replie 


are unwilling to requite with Favour thiſe 


who have well deſerved, and who ares | 


noured even by our Enemies? Beſides this 


obliging courteſie of Speech, embracing | 
the young Gentleman, he gave him n 
excellent Horſe, and five hundred Byte: } 
[that is, pieces of Mony ſtamp'd with | 
Chariot drawn by two Horſes.] Fron 
that time Bantius became a moſt faithful | 
Aſſiſtant and Ally of Marcellus, and 1 
moſt ſharp Diſcoverer and Delator of thoſe | 


that 
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chat attempted Innovation and Sedition. 
Theſe were many, and had entred into a 

Conſpiracy to plunder the Waggons and 

| other Carriages of the Romans, when they 


ſhould make an Eruption againſt the 


| nemy. Wherefore Marcellus, having mar- 
|| fſhald his Army within the City, plac'd 
the Baggage near to the Gates, and by an 
Edict forbad the Nolaus to go to the Walls. 


Without the City no Arms appear d, by 


which prudent Device he allured Hann:- 
bal to move with his Army in ſome diſ- 
order to the City, thinking that there all 
| things were full of Tumult. Then Mar- 
| cellus, the next Gate being, as he had 
commanded, thrown open, iſſuing forth 
with the Flower of his Horſe in Front, 
| fights with the Enemy. By and by the 
_ Foot ſallying out of another Gate, with a 


loud Shout ran up to them. And while 


Here it was that Hannibal's Soldiers with 


huge Conſternation and many Wounds, 
| beaten back even to their Camp, firſt turn- 
ed their Backs to the Romans purſuing 


them. 
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| Hannibal oppoſes to theſe part of his 
Forces, the third Gate alſo is opened, out 
of which the reſt break forth, and on all 
| Quarters charge the Enemies, ſurprized 
with fear at this unexpected Encounter, 
nor ſtrongly enough reſiſting thoſe with 

| whomthey had been firſt engaged, becauſe 
of their Attack by others that ſallied later. 
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put him into his place, and in 


Calamities; becauſe they now conceived | 
a ſtrong Hope, that the Enemy withwhon | 
they contended, was not invincible, ht 
obnoxious to Defeats. Therefore the .. 
ther Conſul being deceas'd, the 


to declare this their Sentence — 
Marcellus voluntarily refign'd the Con- 


o 
9 ” 
vo 


them. There fell in this Action, as it is n 


lated, of them more than five thouſand; | 
' the Romans not above five hundred. T 
affirms, that neither the Victory, nor the | 
Slaughter of the Enemies, was ſo preg; | 
but certain it is, that the Adventure | 
3 great Glory to Marcellus, and to 


the s mighty Confidence after their 


loht of | 


recal abſent Marcellus, that they might 
the Magiſtrates obtained, that 2 7 


ſular Aſſembly ſhould be prorogued till | 
his Arrival ; and then he 125 95 40 te 


Suffrages created Conſul. But becauſeit | 
happen'd to Thunder, the Augurs mutter- 
ing that he was not legitimately created, 
and yet not daring, for fear of the People, 


r 7 


late, but declin'd not the Sovereign Con 
mand of the Army. So being created 
Progonſul, and returning to the Camp at 


ty of the Carthaginian. Who 2 


ſpeed to ſuccour them, Marcellur, thou 


challeng'd by Hannibal, declin'd fightin : 


Nola; he with Fire and Sword walted 
the Fields of thoſe that followed the Par 
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a ſet Battel with him. But when Hanni- 
bal had ſent forth a Party to plunder, and 


now expected no Fight, Marcellus brake 
forth upon him with his incenſed Army. 


He had diſtributed to the Foot long Lan- 


ces, ſuch as are commonly uſed in Naval 
Fights; and inſtructed them to throw 
them with great force at convenient di- 


ſtance againſt the Enemies, unexperienc'd 


in that way of Darting, and uſed to fight 


with ſhort Darts. Which ſeems to have 

been the cauſe why in that Conflict the 

| Carthaginians, as many as were ons ge 5 
ed 


turned their Backs and ſhamefull 


There fell of them five thouſand. Of Ele- 
phants, four were killed, two taken. But 


what was of greateſt moment, on the 


third day after more than three hundred 
Horſe, Spaniards and Numidians mix d, 
fled over to him; a Diſaſter that had ne- 
ver to that day hapned to Hannibal, who 
had long kept together in higheſt Con- 
cord, a fierce Army gathered out of the 
ſink and dregs of diſſonant and diſagreeing 
Nations. Marcellus and his Suceſſors in 


all this War made good uſe of the faithful 


Service of theſe Horſemen. Now he a 
third time created Conſul, failed over in- 

to Sicily; for the Succeſs of Hannibal had 
excited the Carthaginians to lay claim to 


that whole Iſland; chiefly becauſe after 


the Murther of the Tyrant Hieronymus, 


Ce all 
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might have 


ptas, Prætor. While Marcellus was re. 


Theſe therefore, when Marcellus was at- 

riv'd in Szc:ily addreſs'd to him in 12 
numbers; and caſting themſelves at hisFeet, | 
with much Lamentation and Tears hun-“ 
bly beſought him to admit them into the | 
honourable Order of Soldiers, and prom- | 
ſed to make it appear by their * F 


- 
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all things had been in tumult and confy. | 


fion at Syracuſe. For which reaſon the 


Romans alſo had ſent before to that City 


ſome Legions, under the Conduct of 


ceiving that Army, the Roman Soldiers in 


great numbers caſt hemſelves at his Feet, | 


eing in that Condition which I ſhall now 
relate; of thoſe that ſurviv'd the Battel 


at Canna, ſome had eſaped by flight, 
ſome were taken alive by the Enemy, in 
fo great a multicude, that it was thought 
' there was not remaining Romans enough | 
to defend the Walls of the City. And yet | 
the Magnanimity and Conſtancy of the | 
City was ſo great, that it would notre 
deem the Captives from Hannibal, tho it 
1 ſo for little Ranſom; 
na by a Decree ofthe Senate denied it, and 
choſe rather to leave them to be kill'd b) 
the Enemy, or ſold out of Italy, and con- 


manded that all who had ſav'd themſelves 


by flight, ſhould be tranſported into Sith, | 
nor permitted to return into Italy, until | 


the War with Hannibal ſhould be ended. 
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I delity and Services, that that Defeat had 
been receiv'd rather by ſome Misfortune 


| than by any Cowardice of theirs: Mar- 
_ cellus pitying them, petition'd the Senate 
by Letters, that he might have Leave at 
all times to recruit his Legions out of 

them. But after much debate about the 


thing, the Senate decreed, They were of 


Opinion, that the Commonwealth ought 


not to be committed to cowardly Soldi- 


| err; if Marcellus perhaps thought other- 
_ wiſe, he might make uſe of them, provi- 


as a Reward of his Virtue or Courage. 


| ing return d to Rome, after the Sicilian 


| War was ended, ſmartly upbraided the Se- 
| nate, that they had denied to him, who 
| had fo highly deſerved of the Republick, 


' liberty to relieve ſo great a number of Ci- 
tizens in great Calamity. About the ſame 


time Marcellus firſt incens'd by Injuries. 


done him by Hippocrates, Prætor of Syra- 
cuſe, (who to give proof of his good Affecti- 


on to the Carthaginiant, and to acquire the 


2 to himſelf, had made a great 
u 


lla | gy? of the Romans upon the Borders 
of the 


Leontins) beſieged and by force 
took the City of the Leontzns ; yet viola- 


| ted none of the Townſmen: Only Defer- 


ters, as many as he took, underwent the 
ES Cc 2 Puniſh- 


This Decree pinched Marcellus, who be- 
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ded no one of them be by the General! 
| honour'd with a Crown or Military Gift, 
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Puniſhment of the Rods and Ax. Ry 
Hippocrates, firſt ſending a Report to 5 | T 
racuſe, that Marcellus had put all the | b 
young Men to the Sword; and then co- | 
ming upon the Hracuſianc, riſen up into p 
a Tumult upon that falſe Report, ſurprizg | * 
the City. Hereupon Marcellus mored © 

with his whole an to Syracuſe, and en. | © 
camping near the Wall, ſent Ambaſſador | £ 
into the City to relate to the Syracuſan | 5 
the truth of what had been done in Let... 
um. When theſe could not prevail byTrez | © 
* ty, the Hracuſians being now no longer | Þ 
at their own Will and Pleaſure, becauſethe | 
whole Power was in the Hands of Hy. 1 
8 ; the City began to be attack{ | , 
both by Land and by Sea. All theFon | | 
_ I brought up. Marcellus with r 
_ Gallies, each with five Oars in a Seat, fu- 10 
niſh'd with all ſorts of Arms and Weapons | Ir 
to be thrown, and a huge Bridge of Planks Þ d 
laid upon eight Ships chain'd together, | 3; 
upon which he carried the Engine toal | 
Stones and Darts, aſſaulted the Walk; | 8 
animated with Confidence by the abu | 
dance and magnificence of his Prepam - je 
tions, and by his own Glory: All which! ch 
were eaſily eluded by Archimedes and | v 
his Machines. Of theſe he had deſignd | 0 
and contriv'd none as worth the pats . 
and coſt, but to divert and ſport hi- 
elf in the Exerciſe of his Skill in Ge , 


metiy. 


mon 
two middle Lines (an Element neceſſary 
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metry. A good while before King Hiero 
had courted and induced Archimedes to 
put into practice ſome part of his admi- 
rable Speculations in this Art, to ſnew 
ſome Example of the Power of it, and to 
exhibit to the Senſe an Experiment ac- 
commodated to uſe. For Eudoxus and 


 Archytas had firſt begun to ſet on foot this 


celebrated and admired Machinal Science, 
by this Elegancy illuſtrating Geometry 
and Propoſitions by Demonſtration, that 
may be explicated by Reaſon and clear 
Evidence; and confirming the more re- 
mote by Examples of Organs or Inſtru- 
ments objected to Senſe. As both of them 
e to light that abſtruſe, and by De- 

ration inexplicable Propoſition of 


to delineate many things) by contriving 
Inſtruments by certain intermediate Lines 
deflecting from Curve-Lines and Sections. 


But as Plato being offended, ſharply in- 


veighed againſt theſe eminent Geometri- 


| cians, ſaying, that they corrupted and de- 
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ſtroyed the good of Geometry, which 


leaving thoſe things that are free from Bo- 


dy, and conſiſt only in notion of the Mind, 
was now converted to things obnoxious 


to Senſe, and for-*d to re- aſſume Bodies, 


where much of odious and ſordid Idleneſs 


would be require]: So the Mechanics or 


Art of making Engines came to be re- 


J 
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ſitting himſe 


jected and ſeparated from Geom 


being deſpiſed by Philoſophers, wg 


medes wrote to K1 
Kinſman and Friend 
Force any weight how great ſoever mi 


ro ſtruck with amazement at this, and in- 


treating him to make good this Problem | 
dy ſome effect, and ſhew ſome great | 

weight to be moved by a ſmall Engine, 

Wo of burthen brougt | 


out of the King's Arſenal, which could na | 
be drawn out of the Dock without migh- | 
ty Labour and many Men; and loading | 
her with many Paſſengers and a full Fraight, | 
= 3 _— _ 14 
eat Endeavour, but only — te | 


'd upon a Shi 


ead of the Pully in his Hand, and 


ing, nay ſwiftly {liding along, as if the 


ter Cities. 'Theſe the King himſelf nevet 


made 


L 
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and 
[ 
time hid among Arts Military. But Are? | 
3 Whoſe new | 7 
ie was, that by little 


be moved. He boaſted alſo, relying oa | 

the ſtrength of Demonſtration, that if | 
there were another Earth, he going into | 

it would remove this out of its place. H. 


ing the Cord by degrees, he drew the 1 
Ship in a ſtrait Line, without ſtop or flick | 


had been in the Sea. The King aſtoniſh'd “ 
at this, and convinc'd of the Power of | 
the Art, prevail'd upon Archimedes o 
make for him Engines accommodate 09 | | 
all ways of aſſaulting an Enemy, by which | 
he might either beat off Danger, or bat- 


vol. I. M. MARCELLUS. 
made uſe of, becauſe he ſpent almoſt all 

dis Life in a 

affluence of Fortune. But then this Ap- 


3 paratus was in a molt opportune time rea- 


dy at hand for the Hracuſſans, and wich 
it alſo the Engineer himſelf. When there 


fore the Romans aſſaulted the Walls in two 


| places at once, Fear and Conſternation ſo 
pified the Syracu/ians, that nothing 
was able to reſiſt that Violence and thoſe 


Forces: But when Archimedes play'd his 


ines, he at once ſhot againſt the Land- 
forces all ſorts of miſſile Weapons and huge 


Stones, with horrible noiſe and violence, 
againſt which no Man could ſtand, but 


| they knock'd down thoſe in heaps, upon 


|| whom they fell, and brake their Ranks 
|| and Files. The Arms of Main-fail Yards 

| fuddenly put forth from the Walls, ſand 
catching hold of Ships] they ſunk ſome by 
| mighty weight let down from on highup- 


on them; others they lifted up into the 


Air by an Iron-Hand or Beak like a Crane's 
Beak; and when they had hung them up 
| by the Prow, and ſet them an end upon 
| the Poop, they plunged them to the hot- 
| tom of the Sea; or elfe the Ships drawn 
| by Engines within, and whirl'd about, 
were daſh'd againſt ſteep Rocks thit ſtood 
| Jutting out under the Walls, with great 
Veſtruction of the Soldiers that were a- 
board them. A E. ſeveral times lifted 


C 4 up 


rofound Quiet and higheſt 
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| thundering Noiſe, ſhook the Baſis of it, | 


fro, and kept ſwinging, until the Mari. _ 


reſemblance it had of an Inſtrument of 


Chords by which it was bent]) when it | 
was from afar driven to the Wall, was diſ. 


weight, then a ſecond and a third, which F 


tore it from the Bridge. So Marcellus 
doubtful what Counſel to purſue, drew 
off his Ships to a ſafer diſtance, and ſfoun- | 
_ ded a Retreat to his Forces on Land. | 
Then they took up a Reſolution of com- | 
ing up cloſe under the Walls, if it were 


Ropes ftretch'd at length in playing his | 
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up to a great height in the Air (a dread. 
ful thing to behold) was rowPd to and 


ners being thrown down and {truck 2. 
gainſt the Wall, at length it was daſh'g | 
againſt the Rocks, or let fall. At the 
Engine that Marcellus brought upon the | 
Bridge (*twas call'd Sambuca, from ſome 


Muſick, [in reſpect chiefly of the many 


charg'd a piece of a Rock of ten Talents 
ſtriking upon it, with mighty force and 


looſened the Joints of the Engine, and 


poſſible, in the Night; thinking that be- | 
cauſe Archimedes was neceſſitated to uſe 


Engines, the Soldiers would be under the 
ſhot, and the Darts would, for want of | 
ſufficient diſtance to throw them, fly over | . 
their Heads without effect. But he had | | 
long before framed for that purpoſe En- | 
gines accommodate to any Glance, and' | 
3 5 3 fhhorter 
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| ſhorter Weapons, but ſuch that might be 
thrown thicker to give many and frequent 
Wounds at a Blow. He had already pro- 
vided alſo ſmall Scorpions, not to be per- 
_ ceived by the Eyes of the Enemies, by 
| which they might be wounded near at 
| hand. As they therefore, who thought 
then to deceive the Defendants, came 
cloſe up to the Walls, inſtantly a Shower 
of Darts and other miſſile Weapons was 
caſt upon them: And when Stones tum- 
| bled down as it were perpendicularly up- 
on the Heads of the Aſſailants, and Ar- 
| rows from all parts of the Wall were ſhot 
| at them, they retired: Of whom, as they 
were going off, by Arrows and Darts diſ- 
charged at greater Diſtance, great Slaugh- 
ter was made, and their Ships weredaſh'd 
one againſt another, while themſelves 
were not able to offend their Enemies in 
the leaſt. For Archimedes had provided 
| and fix'd moſt of his Engines under the 
| Wall: Whence the Romans, ſeeing that a 
| Sea of Miſchiefs overwhelm'd them from 
{ a conceaPd Source, thought they fought 
| with the Gods. Yet Marcellus eſcaped 
| unhurt, and deriding his own Artificers 
and Carpenters; What, ſaith he, Jo we 
Proceed to fight with this Geometrical Bri- 
| areus, who ſitting ſtill,. hath ſhamefully 
| eluded our Naval Aſſault by Sea? Truly 
| be that at one time hath pour”d upon us ſo 
3 great 
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great a Power of Weapons, excels thoſe 
fabulous Giants with an hundred Hang;, 
And doubtleſs the reſt of the Syracuſians 


| paratus, which one Soul moved and g0. 


verned; for the Enemies laying aſide al | 
other Arms, did with his alone, both in-. 


feſt the Romuns, that protect themſelves, 
In fine, when ſo great Terror had ſeizd 
upon the Romans, and if they had but 
ſeen a little Rope, or a piece of Wood 


from the Wall, inſtantly crying out that | 
Archimedes was about to let fly ſome u- 
gine at them, they turned their Backs 


and fled. Marcellus deſiſted from Con- 
flicts and Aſſaults, putting all his hope 
in a long Siege: But Archimedes had fo 
* a Spirit, ſo ſublime a Wit, and ſuch 
a Treaſure of Theorems Mathematical, 
that having now by theſe Engines of his 


Invention acquired to himſelf Renown, | 
and the Fame of not Human, but Divine | 
Science, he could not condeſcend to leave | 

any Commentary or Wricings, concert- | 

ing them behind him; but lighting, 5 
vile and ſordid, that Induſtry in contr- | 
ving Engines, and the Art of Mechanicks | 
accommodating Mathematick Knowledge | 
to Uſe and profitable Practice, placed his 
whole Study and Delight only in thoſe | 


Speculations, which being Noble and 


Excellent in themſelves, nor tied to a 
5 | e Ne- 


were all but the Body of Archimedes p. 


| 
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Neceſſity, nor indeed to be compared 
with por (dog but which ſets Demonſtra- 
tion againſt Matter ; fince that excels in 


bulk and ſhew, but this in exquiſite Cer- 
orin Geo- 


tainty and incredible Power ; 


metry you cannot find more implicate 
and intangled Queſtions or Hypotheſis, 
written in more ſimple and clearer Ele- 


ments. This ſome attribute to the dex- 


| terity of his Wit; others think it ought 


rather to be referr'd to his excellent Sa- 
2 Rs — by which it is probable that he 
Was abl 


with eaſe and without labour to 


effect any thing. For if you ſeek, you 
will not by your ſelf find a Demonſtra- 
tion of his Queſtions; but when you 
have once learned it, you will think that 
you might by your own Wit have found 


it; ſo plain and ſmooth is the way, by 


| which he leads to what he intends to 
| demonſtrate. Wherefore thoſe things 
are not to be rejected, which are re- 
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rted of him ; that he was perpetually 


|| foothed and charmed by a certain fami- 
lar Siren, ſo that he was wont to for. 

get his Food, and neglect the Care of 
his 


| his Body ; and when he was now and 
then carried againſt his will to have his 


Body anointed and bathed, he would 


draw Geometrical Figures in the Aſhes, 
and Lines with his Finger: So much 
was he taken with the ſweetneſs of 4 
Art, 
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Art, and his Mind fo raviſh'd with the 
intellectual delight of the Theorems there. | 


of. And after he had found out many 


and excellent things, he is ſaid to have 


begg'd of his Friends, that they would 


after his Death put upon his Sepulcher | 
a Cylinder comprehending a Sphere, and | 


inſcribe the Proportion, how much a Solid 
containing exceeds the contained. And 4r. 
chimedes being this great Man [we have 


deſcribed] render'd himſelf, and, as much | 
as lay in him, the City alſo invincible, | 


While the Siege is prolonged, Marcellus 


takes by Aſſault Megara, the moſt And. | 
ent City of Sicily. He attacks alfo the 

Camp of Hippocrates, and coming upon | 
them fortifying themſelves, flew above | 


1 2 Ace- | 
7 0 


OG: . 


eight thouſand. He alſo runs throughall | 


Sicily: At which time he took many 
Towns from the Carthaginians, and over- 


came all that dared to encounter him. Dv- | 
ring the Siege, one Damaſippus®, a Lace- 


demonian, putting to Sea in a Ship from 
t 


and Treaties about the matter betwixt 


them and Marcellus; he takes exadt 
notice of a Tower that might receive 


1 paſſed over, and he obſerved it to bo. 


Soldiers into it ſecretly, by reaſon that 
the Wall near to it was not difficult to be 


neg⸗ 


2 was taken by Marcellus. When 
e Syracuſians much deſired to redeem | 
this Man, and there were many Meetings | 


2 neglected. Coming often thither, and en- 


ö 
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tertaining Conferences [with the Commiſ- 


ſioners about the Redemption of Dama- 


 ſippus], the height of the Tower was en- 
[Ag calculated, and Ladders prepared. 

The Syracu/ians celebrated a Feaſt to Di- 
nn. This juncture of time, when they 
were given up entirely to Wine and Sport, 

Marcellus laid hold of, and before the 
Citizens perceiv'd it, not only poſſeſſed 


|| himſelfofthe Tower, but before the break 
ol day filled the Wall round with Soldiers, 

and brake open the Hexapylum [or place 
| with {ix Gates.] The Syracuftans now 
beginning to ſtir, and trembling at the 


Tumult, and the found of the Trumpets ; 


ſo ſoon as they heard it, he frighted them 


all into flight, and vehemently amazed 


| them, thinking that all places of the City 


were already won. But the moſt fortified 
and the faireſt, and moſt ample part re- 


main'd ſtill ungain'd. It is call'd Acra- 
diina, becauſe it was by a Wall divided 


from the outward City, one part of which 


they call Neapolis, [or the new City] the 
other Tycha, [or Fortune.) Theſe being 
poſſeſs'd, Marcellus, about break of day, 
entred from the Hexapylum into the City, 
all his Præfects congratulating him. WhO 


locking down from higher places upon 
the molt beautiful and very great City be- 
low, is ſaid to have wept much, com- 
fo 5 miſerating 
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1 nothing untouch'd but the = 
Mony, which was brought into the 4 
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miſerating the Calamity that hung over it, 


when his Thoughts repreſented to him, 
how diſmal and foul the face of the City | 


would in a few hours be, when plunder d 
and fack'd by the Soldiers. For among the 
Præfects [or chief Officers of his Army] 
there was not one Man that durſt d 


the Plunder of the City to the Soldiers ds 5 


manding it; 4144 were inſtant that 
the City might 


great unwillingneſs and reluctancy, that 


the Mony and Bond-men ſhould he 
” And he ſent forth an Edi, | 
that none ſhould violate any free Body, 
nor kill any Citizen, nor ravith or dragay | 
into Servitude. Thou . this 
Moderation, yet he 
tion of that Gi 
ven in fo great a Congratulation of his | 
Friends for the Victory, expreſſed grief 
of Mind and Sorrow, beholding all the | 
Riches accumulated during a long Fel- 


made Prey 


he had uſ 


ity to be miſerable; and e. 


city, now diſfipated in a moment of at 


For not long 


the City, taken by Treacher), 


eemed the Condi- 


{et on fire and laid le. 
vel to the Ground; but this Marcellus | 
_ plainly denied: Yet he granted, but with | 


hour. For it is related that no leſs | 
Prey and Plunder was taken here, tha 
_ afterwards in Carthage. 


& | 
ter, * furiouſly plunder'd all the other 
CY 
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lick Treaſury. Of all theſe doleful Events 
nothing afflicted Marcellus his generous 
| Soul ſo much as the death of Archimedes: 
Who was [then, as Fate would have it] 
with his Mind intent upon ſome Diagrams 


or Geometrical Figures; and having fix'd 


not only his Mind upon that Speculation, 


| but his Eyes alſo upon the Lines he was 
| drawing, perceiv'd not the hurry of the 


| Romans, nor that the City was taken. 
In this tranſport of Study and Contempla- 


tion, a Soldier unexpectedly coming up to 
bim, commanded him to follow him to 
Marcellus; which he dechning to do be- 
fore he had finifled his Problem or Pro- 
_ poſition, and fitted it to Demonſtration, 


tte Soldier inrag'd with Anger, drew his 


Sword and ran him through Others 


write, that a Roman Soldier running up- 
on him with a drawn Sword, offer'd to 
kill him; and that Archimedes, looking 
| back, earneſtly beſought him to hold his 
Fand a little while, that he might not 
leave what he was then ſearching for, im- 
perfect and rude; but the Soldier nothing 


| moved by his intreaty, inſtantly kill d him. 


| Others again relate, that as Archimedes 


| was carrying to Marcellus Mathematical ; 


| Inſtruments, Horologues, or Dials,Sphears, 


| Angles, by which the magnitude of the 
Sun might be meaſured to the ſight; ſome 


 doldiers ſeeing him, and thinking that he 
„ carried 
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carried Gold in a Veſſel, flew him. For 
certain it is, that his Death was highly af. 
flicting to Marcellus, and that Marcellys 


ever after hated him that kill'd him as a ne. 
farious Murtherer, and having ſought for | 


his Kindred, honour'd them with ſignal Fa. 


vours. Indeed foreign Nations held the 
Romans to be excellent Soldiers and for. | 


midable in Fights; but fince they had gi. 


ven no memorable Example of Gentlenek | 


or Humanity or Civility, Marcellus ſeems 


firſt to have ſhewn to the Greczans. that | 
the Romans were more [lluſtrious for their | 


Juſtice: For ſuch was his Moderation to 


all with whom he had any thing to do, | 
and ſuch his Benignity alſo to many Cities 


and private Men; that if any thing too 


hard or ſevere was decreed concernins | 
the Aitnenſians, or gr] er — or os | 

f ſeems to be- 
long rather to them upon whom the Storm | 


rTacuſians, the blame thereo 


fell, than to thoſe who brought it 


them. One Example of many I will con- 
memorate: In Sicily there is a Town cal. 

ed Enguium, not great indeed, but very | 
ancient, and ennobled by the preſence of | 
the Goddeſſes, call'd the Mothers. The | 
Temple, they ſay, was built by the Crete 
ant; and they ſhew ſome Spears and br- | 
zen Helmets, partly of Merion, partly « | 
Ulyſſes, who conſecrated them to the | 
Goddeſſes. This City highly 1 [ 

th 


a 
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the Party of the Carthaginians, Nicias 


the moſt eminent of the Citizens counſel- 
led them to make a Defection to the Ro- 


mans; to that end, acting moſt freely and 


openly in Harangues to their Aſſemblies, 
— the Adverſaries guilty of Impru- 
dence and Madneſs. 
Wealth, Power, and 1 reſolv'd 
to deliver him in Bonds to the 


melt out, and knew it to be _ ſecret ; 
he ſpake irreligiouſly to the V ulgar, of 
the Mothers, and ſhewed many ſigns of 


difreſpeR, as if he denied and contem- 
| ned the receiv'd Opinion of the Preſence 
of thoſe Goddeſſes; his Enemies the 


while rejoycing, that he of his own ac- 


cord ſought the Deſtruction hanging over 

his Head. When they were juſt now a- 
bout to lay hands upon him, the People 
were aſſembled together to hear him ha- 


ranguing. Here Niciac, making a Speech 


to the People, concerning ſome Affair 


then under Deliberation, in the midſt of 


bis Speech caſt himſelf upon the Ground, 

and ſoon after, while amazement (as uſu- 
ally it happens on ſuch ſurprizing Occaſi- 
ons) held the Aſſembly immoveable, rai- 
| fingand turning his 
gan in a trembling and deep Tone, but 

degrees ſharpen'd his Voice. When 


ead round, he be- 


D d „ 


ey fearing his 


Cartha- 
ginians. This their deſign when he had 
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he ſaw the whole Theatre ſtruck with | 
Horror and Silence, throwing off his 
Mantle, and rending his Tunick, he 


leaps up half naked, and runs towards 
the Door, crying out aloud, that he ws, | 
driven by the Furies of the revengins | 
Mothers. When no Man durſt, om 
religious Fear, lay hands upon him, ar 
ſtop him, but all gave way to him, he 


ran out of the Gate, not omitting any 
Shriek or Geſture of Men poſſeſs'd and | 
Mad. His Wife conſcious of his Coun- | 
terfeiting, and privy to his Deſign, ta | 

hildren with her, firſt caſt be | 
| ſelf a Supplicant before the Temple of | 
the Goddeſſes ; then pretending to ſeek ' 
an hin- 
dring her, went out of the Town in ſafe | 


her wandring Husband, no 


ty; and by this means they all eſcaped to 


Marcellus at Hracaſe. Now after many 
other ſuch Practices and Affronts | 
him by the Men of Enguimm, Marcellus 
having taken them all Priſpners, and cat 
them into Bonds, reſolved to inflict upon 
them the laſt Puniſhment ; Niciag with | 
Tears in his Eyes addreſs d himſelf to | 


- 


tus's Feet, and deprecati 


with relenting, ſet them all at liberty 


him. In fine, caſting himſelf at Marceh | 

for his Cit» | 
zens, begged moſt earneſtly their Lives, 
_ chiefly of his Enemies. Marcellus here · 


_ 


| 


|| licate Spectators: But as Epaminondas 
| named the Fields of Bæotia, the Stage of 
Mars; and NXenophon call'd Epheſus, the 
ar; ſo in my judgment 
may you call Nome at that time, (that I 
may uſe the Words of Pindarut) the 
Temple of Mars ruſtling in Armour. 
| ateful to 
the People, becauſe he had adorned the 


Work-houſe of 
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and rewarded Niciat with ample Lands 


| and rich Preſents. This Hiſtory Poſido- 
 nivs the Philoſopher hath committed to 
Memory. Marcellus at length recall'd 


by the People of Rome to à near and ſu- 


burban War, to illuſtrate his Triumph, 
and adorn the City, carried away with him 
very many and the moſt beautiful Orna- 


ments of Syracuſe. For before that, 
| Rome neither had, nor had ſeen any thing 
of thoſe polite and exquiſite Rarities; 

nor were there any pieces of Workman- 
ſhipof the like Elegancy and Skill. Stuffed 
with barbarous Arms and Spoils, ſtain'd 


with Blood, and every where crown'd 
with triumphal Ornaments and Trophies, 
ſhe was no pleaſant or delightful Specta- 
cle, fit to feed the Eyes of peaceful or de- 


Whence Marcellus was more 


City with delights that had the Grecian 
Gracefulneſs, and Symmetry of parts ex- 


3 hibiting grateful Variety to the Behol- 
ders. Fabius Maximus touched not, nor 


D d 2 brought 
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brought away any thing of this kind from 
Tarentum, when he had taken it. The | 
Mony and Riches he carried thence, but 
forbad the Statues to be moved; adding 
withal, as it is vulgarly related, Letw | 
leave to the Tarentines theſe offended Gods, 
But they reprehended Marcellus, firſt 
that he had rais'd up Envy againſt the 
City, in which there was now a Trium 
not only over Men, but alſo over | 
Gods as Captives; then that he had aft, | 
into idleneſs, and young about the eu- 
rious Artifices and Artificers, the com. ä 
mon People; which, bred up in Wars and | | 
Agriculture, had never taſted of Luxe | 
ry and Sloth ; and as Euripides ſaid of | 
A . 


1 
Skilſul in things of Oſe; 


— 


fo that now they miſpent much of their 
time (in gazing upon, and pratling about, | 
| theſe new-induc'd Monuments of the Gre- | 
cian Magnificence and Delicacy.) And | 
yet notwithſtandingthis Reprimand, Mar- 
cellus gloried even before the Greets | | 
themſelves in this, that he had taught the | 
Romans, till then rude and unskilful in 
ſuch Maſter-pieces of Art, to eſteem and | 
admire the Elegant and Wonderful * | 
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of Greece. But when the Envious oppo- 
| fed his being brought triumphant into 

the City, becauſe there were ſome Re- 
liques of the War in Sicily, and a third 
Triumph would be offenfive, he gave 
way. He triumphed in Monte Albano, 
thence enter'd the City in Ovation; but 


in this Ovation, he was neither carried 
in a Chariot, nor crown'd with Lawrel, 


nor uſher'd by Trumpets ſounding; but 
went afoot with Shoes on, many Flutes 
or Pipes ſounding in Conſort the while 


[ he paſſed along, wearing a Garland of 


Myrtle as peaceable, with an Aſpect rai- 


| fing rather Love and Reſpect than Fear: 


Whence I am by conjecture led to think, 


| lence, favour and civil Language had done 
the Buſineſs (and prevented ſhedding of 
Human Blood) to theſe Captains Cuſtom 


gave the honour of this Pacate and plau- 
4 Dd 3 ſible 


tat heretofore the difference betwixt O 
vation and Triumph was not from the 
|| Greatneſsof Atchievements, but from the 
manner of performing them: For they 
| who having fought a ſet Battel, and ſlain 
| the Enemies, returned Victors; led that 
| Martial, and (in my Judgment) cruel Tri- 
| umph, and as the Cuſtom then was, in 
| luftrating the Army, adorned their Arms 
and Soldiers with a great deal of Lawrel; 
but they who without force, by benevo- 
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own Language, thinking that this Ho- 
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ſible Ovation. For a Pipe is the Enſign | 
or Badge of Peace, and Myrtle the Plant 
of Venus, who more than the reſt: of the 
Gods and Goddeſſes abhors Force and 
War. It is call'd Ovation, as moſt think, 


 Tlaeg rd D,; becauſe they act it with 


ſhouting and Songs of Bacchus. But the 
Greeks have wreſted the word to their 


nour alſo ought to be in part referr'd to 
Father Bacchus, whom we -calld "Ewy | 


and Oe. But the thing is otherwiſe; | t 
For it was the Cuſtom for Emperors inn 
their Triumph to immolate an Ox, :but | 
in their Ovation a Sheep (Qvem): Hence 
they named it Ovation. But it is worth | 


our Labour to contemplate the Laconie | 


Legiſlator, who inſtituted Sacrifices cow | 
trary to the Roman. For at Lacedemin, | 
performed the work | 
Treaty, laying down his Command, in» | 
molated an Ox; he that did the buſnek | 
by Battel, offer'd a Cock: The Lacedes | 
 monians, though moſt Warlike, thinking 


a Captain, who had 
he undertook, by cu 


an Exploit performed by Eloquence 


Subtilty, to be more excellent and more 
congruous to Man, than one affected by 
meer Force and Courage. But whether 


of theſe two is to be preferr'd, I leave to 


the determination of others. Marcellus | 
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being the fourth time Conſul, his Ene- 
mies ſuborned the Syracuſians to come to 
Rome to accuſe him, and to complain 
that they had ſuffer'd Indignities and ho- 
ſtile Wrongs, contrary to the League. 
It hapned that Marcellus was in the Ca- 
pitol offering Sacrifice, when the Syracu- 
ſans petitioned the Senate yet ſitting, 
that they might have leave to accuſe him, 


| | and preſent their Grievances. Marcel. 
uus Collegue put them out of the Court, 
taking it extreamly ill, that the Buſineſs 


was moved, Marcellus being abſent : 
Which when he underſtood, he made 
haſte thither. And firſt preſiding as Con- 


| ful, he referr'd to the Senate the Cogni- 
| 2zance of other Matters; but when that 
Charge againſt him came to be explica- 


as a 


tea, riſing from his Seat, he paſſe 


| private Man into the place where the ac- 
cuſed were wont to make their Defence, 
and gave free Liberty to the Syracuſians 


to impeach him: But they, ſtruck with 
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vehement Conſternation by his Majeſty 


and Confidence, ſtood aſtoniſh'd; and the 
Power of his Preſence, now in his Robe 


of State, appear'd far more terrible and 
| ſevere, than it had done when cover'd 


with Armour. Yet, re-animated-'at length 


by Marcellus's Rivals, they began their 
1 Impeachment, and made an Oration com- 
„„ 3 poſed 


poſed of Lamentation and Complaint, 
whereof this was the Sum: That bei 

Allies and Friends of the People of Rome, 
they had notwithſtanding ſuffer'd thoſe 


things, which other Generals had ab. | 
ſtain d from inferring upon many Enemies, | 


To this Marcellus anſwers; That though 


they had committed many acts of Hoſtili- | 


ty againſt the People of Rome, yet they 
had "Tuffer'd nothing but what RY 


conquer'd by War, and by force taken 


Captives, cannot poſlibly be defended 


from ſuffering. at it was their own" | 


fault they had been made Captives, be- 


cauſe they refus'd to give ear to him, at- | 
tempting all fair and gentle means; nei. 
ther were they by the Power of Tyrants | 
drawn into War, but rather impoſed up- | 
on the Tyranny, to the end they might 
make War. Ihe Orations ended, and 
the Syracuſians, according to the Cuſtom, | 
turned out of the Court, Marcellus leſt 
his Collegue to ask the Sentences [of the | 


Senators] and together with the Syrac 
fan went out of the Temple, and ſtaid 


expecting at the folding Doors of the | bu 
Court; not in the leaſt diſcompoſed in 


Spirit, either by the Accuſation, or b 


iſſue of the Cauſe. The Sent 
length 
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Anger againſt the Syracuſians; but with 
high Civility and Modeſty attending the | 
ences at | 


vor, I. M. MARCELLUS. 


length all ask d, and a Decree of the Se- 
nate made in Vindication of Marcellus, 
the Fyracuſiant with Tears flowing from 
their Eyes, caſt themſelves at his Knees, 
beſeeching him to forgive them preſent, 
| and to be moved by the miſery of the reſt 
of their City, which would ever be mind- 
| ful of and grateful for his Benefits. Thus 
Marcellus ſoftned by their Tears and Di- 
| fireſs, was not only reconciPd to them, 
but moſt generouſly receiv'd the reſt of 
| the Hracuſians into his Protection. The 
| Liberty which he had reſtored to them, 
and their Rights, Laws and Goods that 
|| were left, the Senate confirmed: Upon 


\ Which account the Hracuſians both de- 


| creed other Honours to Marcellus, and 
made a Law, that if Marcellus ſhould at 


| any time come into Sicily, or any of his 
Poſterity, the Syracu/ians crowned ſhould 
offer Sacrifices to the Gods. After this 


de march d againſt Hannibal. Now where- 
| a the other Conſuls and Emperors ſince 

the Defeat receiv'd at Cannæ, had all made 
| uſe of the ſame Stratagem againſt Hannz- 
| #4al, namely to decline coming to Battel 
| with him, and that none had the Courage 
to encounter him in the Field, and put 
{ themſelves to the deciſion by the Sword: 

| Marcellus enter'd into a diverſe way of 
Counſel, thinking that 19a/y would be de- 
89 ſitroy d 
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ſtroy'd by the very ſame thing, vis. de. 
uy by which they looked to conſume 
annibal; and that Fabius, who was ex. 


ceſſively cautious, expecting that the F. } 
nemies Forces by length of time waſting 
away, the War would at length fall of i | 
ſelf without Blows; after the manner of | 
timid and fearful Phyſicians, who dread. | 


ing to adminifter opportune 


ſtay waiting till the decay of the Patient | 
{trength put an end to the Diſeaſe; took | 


not a right courſe to heal the Sickneſs of 


his Country. And firſt great Cities of | 
the Sammites, which had revolted, came | 
in to his Power; in which he founda | 
huge quantity of Corn and Mony, and | 
three thouſand of Hannibals Soldiers, that | 
were left for the defence of thoſe Places. | 

After this the Proconſul Cu. Fulvius, with | 
eleven Tribunes of the Soldiers, being | 
lain in Apulia, and the greateſt part df | 
the Army alſo at the ſame time cutoff; | 
he by Letters diſpatch'd to Rome, bad the | 
People be of good Courage, for that le 
was now upon his March againſt Hams | 
bal, to drive him out of the Counm. 
Theſe Letters being read, Liuy writs | 
that the People were not only not encol | 
raged, but more diſcouraged than be. 


fore. For the Romans expected fo muci 
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| his Troops 
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mnch Marcellus excelPd Fulvius in Virtue 
and Conduct. He, as he had written, ad- 
vancing into the Territories of the La- 


tuns, came up to him at Numiſtro, and in 
| a plain place the Enemy keeping himſelf 
upon the Hills, pitch'd his Camp, and the 
next Day drew forth his Army in order 
for Fight. Nor did Hannibal refuſe the 
Challenge. They fought ſtoutly and long 
an both ſides; Victory yet ſeeming unre- 
| folv'd on which to place the Lawrel ; 
and after three hours Conflict, Night hard- 
y parted them. The next day, as ſoon as 


he Sun was riſen, he _ brought forth 
„and range 


den Onſets, and Skirmiſhes, whic 


j vere all ſucceſsful to Marcellus, he rais'd 
ſo great a Fame of himſelf, that when the 
ume of the Comitia at Rome was near at 
hand, the Senate thought fit rather to re- 
eul the other Conſul from Sicily, than to 


recal 


them among the 
dead Bodies of the flain, challenging 
Hannibal to decide the Queſtion, to which 
of the two Fortune would give the Vi- 

| Gory. When he diſlodged and drew off, 
Marcellus gathering up the Spoils of the 
Enemies, and burning the Bodies of his 
lam Soldiers, cloſely follow'd him. And 
though Hannibal often uſed Stratagems, 
j and laid Ambuſhes to entrap Marcellus, 
[ 3 he could never circumvent him. By 
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another Man Dictator, and would not be 
Opinion, he ſaild + | 
way by Night into S$zc:/y. So the con- 
mon People made an Order that 24 


18 4 
* | 
j 4 4 
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recal Marcellus purſuing Hannibal. A, 
his return to Rome, the Fathers enjoiny | 


him to name 9. Fabius Dictator: For the 


DiRator is created neither by the People, | 
nor by the Senate; but either the Conſyl | 
or Prætor before the Aſſembly pronouncg | 
him to be Dictator, whom he hath ap. | 


proved. W herefore that great Magiſtrate 
affirm 


is calld Dictator 4 dicendo. Others | 
er he is named Dictator, not from a De. | 


cxee of the Senate, nor from an Order of 
the Common People; but becauſe his 
Word is a Law, and he commands what | 

he pleaſes. For the Romans call the Me | 
rates Commands, Edict. But now 
auſe Marcellus's Collegue, who ws 


recall'd from Sicily, had a mind to name 


forced to change his 


bius ſhould be choſen Dictator; 
Senate by an Expr 
cellus to nominate him. He 


der of the common People; but the O- 


fice of Proconſul was continued to him 
ſelf for a Year. And when he had be. 
fore reſolved with Fabizs, that while be | 
beſieged Tarentum, himſelf would by fob | 


lowing 


eſs commanded Mia 
pro- 


claim'd him Dictator according to the or- | 
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to a 
them in the very heat of the Conflict. 
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| lowing and drawing up and down Hanni 
bal, detain him from coming to the Re- 
lief of the Tarentines, he overtook him 
at Cannuſium; and as Hannibal often ſhift- 
| ed his Camp, and ſtill declin'd the Com- 
bat, he every where attended to engage 


him. At laſt preſſing upon him encamp- 
by light Skirmiſhes he-provok'd TA = 


attel; but Night again divided 
| The next day Marcellus again ſhew'd 
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| himſelf in Arms, and brought up his Forces 


in array. Hannibal enrag d with extream 


| Grief, calls his Carthaginians together to 


| an Harangue, and vehemently prays them 


to enter into Battel with Courage, that 


Renown they had formerly acquired ; For 


Þ ſee, faith he, how after fo great Vi- 


moſt fiercely, when the Event of an un- 


timely Stratagem ſhew'd that Marcellus. 


was guilty of an Error. The right Wi 


| being hard preſs'd upon, he commanded 


| the twelfth Legion to be brought up to 
| the Front of his engaged Battalion. This 


of the Legions, gave the Vous to the 
Enemies; 


they might maintain the Honour and 


Cories we have not liberty to breath, 

or to repoſe our ſelves, though Viftors, 
| Unleſs we drive this Man back. Then 
the two Armies joining Battel, they fought 


change breaking the Array and Poſture 
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Enemies; and there fell two thouſand ſe. 
ven hundred Romans. © Marcellus, after 
he had retreated into his Camp, calling 
his Soldiers rogether; I ſee, ſaid he, ma- 
ny Roman Arms and Bodies, but I ſee not 
ſo much as one Roman. To them im 
ploring his Pardon, he refus'd to giveit | 
while they remain'd beaten, but promigd | 
to give it fo ſoon as they ſhould over: | 
come; and told them that he reſolvd to 
bring them into the Field again the nex | 
Day, that the Fame of their Vitory 
might arrive at Nome before that of their | 
Flight. Diſmiſſing the Aſſembly, he com | 
manded Barley inſtead of Wheat to be 
__ to thoſe Companies of Foot that | 
| had turned their Backs. "Theſe thing . | 
were ſo bitter to the Soldiers, that th“ 
a great number of them were grieyoully | 
-wounded, yet they report, there was not | 
one to whom the General's Oration was 
not more painful and ſmarting than his | 
Wounds. The Day breaking, a Scarlet 
Caſſock, the ſign of inſtant Bartel, Wis 
hung out; The Foot Companies, marKl 
with Ignominy, begg'd they might be 
poſted before the Enſigns, and obtain | 
their Requeſt. Then the Tribunes, a 
Colonels} bring forth the reſt of tht 
Forces, and firengthen to firſt Batt 
with Aids or Reſerves interſerted: * 
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hath Mode 
} Boldneſs? 
| each other. When the Fight was doubt- 
ful, Hannibal commanded the Elephants 
to be brought into the firſt Battalion, and 
to be driven upon the Van of the Ro- 
| mers. When the Beaſts, trampling upon 
| many, ſoon diforder'd the Enſigns, Fla- 


force upon the diſorder d Elephants; and 
commands Terror to be added to their 
Confuſion, that they might tread and 
craſh each other under their Feet. 'The 
Horſe making a fierce Impreſſion, pur- 
| fuedtheCarrbaginianshometotheir Camp, 

cutting down a great Number in the pur- 
 fuit. The Elephants alſo wounded, and 
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of Hannibal being advertiſed; O ſtrange, 
ith he, what will you do with this Man, 


| who can bear neither good nor bad For- 


tune? He is the only Man, who neither 


ſuffers us to reſt when he is Victor, nor 


reſteth himſelf when he is overcome. 


| Shall we perpetually fight with him, who 


both in proſperous and adverſe Succeſſes 
to cover his Fierceneſs and 
en the Armies ruſh upon 


vins, a Tribune of Soldiers, ſnatching 


an Enfign, meets them, and woundin 
| the firſt Elephant, with the Enfign-ſtaft, 
puts him to flight. The Beaſt. turned 
|| back upon the next, averts both him and 


the reſt that followed. This Marcellus 
ſeeing, pours in his Horſe with great 


running 
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running upon their own Party, made x 


very great {laughter of the Enemig, 
"Ti ſaid, more than eight thouſand were 
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lain; of the Roman Arm 


the Night, and to remove to gie 


ter diſtance from Marce/lus; whom ere 


and ſolicitude for his wounded Men kept 


from purſuing him, though he vehement. 
ly defired ſo to do: Wherefore by fot | 
and ſmall Marches he removed into | 


Campania, and to refreſh his Soldier, 


be kept them during the Heat of the 
Summer lodged in Houſes. But be | 
cauſe Hannibal, having diſ-intangled | 
himſelf from Marcellus, rambled with | 
his Army round about the Country, | 
and waſted Italy, as now free fromall | 
fear; at Rome Marcellus was evil fpok- | 


en of, whoſe Detractors induced C. 


Publicius Bibulus, Tribune of the Peo- | 
ple, a Man eloquent and fierce, to wt | 
dertake his Accuſation. He, by affide | 
ous Harangues prevail'd upon the People | 
to take from Marcellus the Command ol 

the Army; © Seeing that Marcellus, faith | 
« he, a little time exerciſed in the War, | 
cc hath retired himſelf to take care of his | 

« Body, as if from the wreſtling place [= 


three thou- | 
ſand were lain, and almoſt all wounded 
This was the thing that gave Hanni! 
1 to diſlodge in the Silence 
Of 
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|: en 
| him, but to fight with the reſt. When 
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« hot Baths. Marcellus hereof adverti- 
ſed, appointed Lieutenants to command 


in his ( amp, and haſted to Rome to re- 


fute the Crimes charged upon him: And 


he there found ready drawn up againſt 
him an Impeachment conſiſting of thoſe 
Calumnies. At the Day prefix d, in the 
Flaminian Circus, into which place the 
People had aſſembled themſelves, Bibulus 
| from a higher place accuſed him. Marcel- 


las anſwer'd, uſing a ſuccinct and plain 


Greatneſs of his Exploits and Atchieve- 
ments, very freely adviſing the People 
not to ſhew themſelves worſe Judges than 


| the Enemy, condemning Marcellus of 
| Timidity, from whom alone of all their 


e the Enemy fled, and 8 
eavoured not to come to blows with 
they made an end of ſpeaking, the Ac- 
er's hope to obtain Judgment [on his 


| fide] ſo far deceiv'd him, that Marcellus 
| was not only abſolved, but the fifth time 
created Conſul. No ſooner had he en- 
tred upon the Conſulate, but he ſup- 
| prefled a huge Commotion in Hetruria, 
| that had proceeded near to a Defection, 
aud entring the Tous ſoftned the ay" 
. ORE 


Speech. But the Lords and Princes of 
| the City diſcourſed many things of the 
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of the Citizens. Hence, when the De. 
dication of the Temple, which he had 


vowed out of the Sicilian Spoils to Ho. | 


nour and \irtue, was hindred by the 
Prieſt, becauſe they denyed that one 
Temple could be lawfully dedicated to 


two Gods; he began co adj-oin another | 


to it, highly reſenting the. Prieſt's Ob- 
jection, and almoſt converting the thing 
into an Omen. And truly many o. 


ther Prodigies alſo aftrigh:ed him; a 
fome "Temples firuck with Lightning, | 
and that in Jupiters Temple Mice had | 


gnawn the Gold. It was reported alfo, 


that an Ox had ſpoke, and that a Boy | 


born with a Head like an Elephant's, wa 


yet living. All which Prodigies were i- 
deed expiated; but no Attonement fuc- | 
ceeded ; nor was Peace and Reconcili- | 
tion obtain'd from the Gods. Where- | 


fore the Aruſpices (or Diviners from 


the Entrails and vital Parts of the $4 | 
crifices) detain'd him at Rome, glowing | 
and burning (with deſire to return to | 


the War.) For no Man was ever inflamed | h 


Vith ſo great deſire of any thing, as thut 


Man was to fight a Battel with Ham- 
bal. That was the Object of his Dreams | 
in the Night, the Subject of all his Di | 
courſes with his Friends and Familiars: 

nor 


1 
3. 
wh 
* 
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nor did he preſent to the Gods any o- 
ther Wiſh, but that he might take Hau- 
nibal in fight. And I think, that he 
would moſt gladly have ſet upon him, 
both Armies being invironed with a 
Wall, or Trench; had he not been even 
loaded with Honours, and given Proofs 


many ways of his Maturity [ of Judg- 


ment] and Prudence above other Empe- 


rors : You might have ſaid that he was 


agitated by a Juvenile Ambition, above 


What became a Man of that Age; for he 
had paſſed the ſixtieth Year of his Life 


| when he began his fifth Conſulſhip. The 


\ Sacrifices offer'd, and all things that be- 


long to the Propitiation of the Gods, per- 
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| formed according to the Preſcript of the 


| Diviners, he with his Collegue went to 


BY carry on the War. Many ways he pro- 


voked Hannibal, at that time, having a 
| ftanding Camp betwixt Bantia and the 
| City Venuſia [in Apulia]. But he held 
it not fafe to commit the Difpute to 
| the hazard of a Battel. And when he 
| | had gotten Intelligence, that ſome Foot- 


Companies were ſent to the Locri Epi- 


| zephyru [a People of the Brutii in - 
| taly, ſeated near the Promontory of Ze- 
| phyrium, whence th 
| 2hyriz, 4. e. the Weſtern Locrians] pla- 


are call'd Ep:ize- 
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cing an Ambuſh under the little Hill of 
Pitetia [a City of the Brutii, now callg | 
Policaſtro] he flew two thouſand five hun. 
dred Soldiers, This incenſed Marcell; | 


to Revenge : Wherefore he removed his 


Camp nearer to Hannibal. Betwixt the | 
two Camps was a little Hill, affording | 


a ſtation not enough ſecure, but woody, 
and having Watch-Towers overlooking 
both ſides; and below were Fountains 
of Rivulets ſliding down in fight of the 


that Hannibal, come thither before them, 
had not ſeiz d upon, but left it to the 


and Spear-men, moſt confident that the 


_ commodiouſneſs of the place would al 


— 


lure the Romans. Nor was he deceiv'd 
in his Expectation: For preſently in the | 
Roman Camp they mutter'd and diſpt- | 
ted as if they had all been Captains, that | 
that place was to be ſeiz'd, and how | 


eat Opportunities they ſhould there- 


chiefly 


Fpectators from above. This place fo fit A 
and advantageous, the Romans admired | 


Enemies. But to him the place ſeemd | 
commodious indeed for a Camp, jet 
more commodious for an Ambuſcate; | 
and to that uſe he choſe to put it. 80 
in the Lawns of the Wood, and the Ho- 
lows, he hid a great Power of Archers 


by ſnatch from the Enemies before-hand, | 
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| chiefly if they transferr'd'' their Cam 

- thither, and ſtrengchned the Place with 
a Fortreſs; and they moved Marcellus 


to go With a few Horſe to view it. He 


having called a Diviner to him, ſacri- 
 ficed. In the firit {lain Beaſt the Aru- 
| fe ſhew'd him the Liver without a 

ead ; in the ſecond the Head appear'd 
grown above Meaſure great, and all the 


reſt fair and highly promiſing good Suc- 

| ee them 

from the dread of the former, the Divi  —_ 
| ners declared they were more terrified 
dy the latter; becauſe Entrails too fair 


ceſs. When theſe ſeem'd to 


| and promiſing, when they appear after 


| maimed and monſtrous, render the No- 


| ity of the Change of doubtful Significati- 
| | On. But, . . T 


| Nor Fire, nor brazen Wall can keep out 
SB a "wp 


|} as Pimndarns obſerves. Marcellus there- 


fore taking with him his Collegue Cri- 
Pinus, and his Son a Tribune of Soldi- 


ers, with two hundred and twenty Horſe 


at moſt; among whom there was not 

done Roman, but all were FHetruſtans, 

beſides _ Fregellans, of whoſe Cou- 
1 


nge and Fidelity he had in all Occa- 
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ſion receiv'd full Proof; goes to view 
the [inviting] place. The Hill was full 


of high Woods, and darkſome ; on the 


top of it ſat a Centinel, cover'd from 
the ſight of the Enemy, but having the 
Roman Camp expoſed to his Eyes. Up. 


receivd from him, they tha | 


on a gn 

were placed in Ambuſh, ſtirr'd not till 
Marcellus came near: Then all riſing up 
in an inſtant, and encompaſſing him 


from all ſides, they fell to invade him $ 
with Darts, to ſtrike, and wound the | 


Backs of thoſe that fled, to preſs upon 


_ thoſe who bravely reliſted. Theſe were | 
the Forty Fregel/ans. And though the | 
 Hetruſcans fled in the very beginning | 
of the Fight, the Fregellans caſt them- | 
ſelves into a Ring, bravely defending 


the Conſuls, till Cr:/pzxus, ſtruck wit 


two Darts, turned his Horſe to fly + | 
way; and Marcellus's ſide was pierced | 
through with a Lance with a broad | 
Head. Then the PFregellans alſo, the | 
few that remain'd alive, leaving the fa | 
len Conſul, and reſcuing young Mar- | 
cellus, wounded alſo, 


Camp by flight. There was ſlain not | 
many above forty; five Lictors, and | 
twelve Horfemen came alive into the 
Enemies Hands. Criſpinus alſo died oy | 


into the | 


I awww f v.iu ( 
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bis Wounds a few Days after. This 
Defeat, in which both Conſuls fell to- 
gether, was the firſt of that kind that 
ever befel the Romans. Hannibal little 
| valuing the other Events, ſo ſoon as 
| he was told of Marcelluss Death, im- 
| mediately haſted to the Hill. From 
him, viewing the Body, after he had 


long conſidered the Strength and Shape 


thereof, there fell not a Word expreſ- 


| fing the leaſt of Pride or Arrogancy, 


| nor did he ſhew in his Countenance 
any fign of Gladneſs, as another per- 


baps would have done, when his fierce 


Enemy had been taken away : But a- 
| — by the ſo ſudden and unexpected 
fall of fo great a Man, and taking off 
| his Ring, gave order to have the Body 
moſt magnificently clad and adorned, 
| honourably burned ; the Reliques put 
| into a Silver Urn, with a Crown of 
| Gold to cover it he fent back to his 
| Son. But ſome of the Numidians ſet- 


TH 


ting upon thoſe that were carrying the | 


Urn, took it from them by Force, and' 


caſt away the Bones. Which being told 


to Hannibal, How impoſſeble is it, ſaith 


he, to do any thing againſt the Will of 
God Then he puniſh'd the Namidians 


with Death: But took no farther cate 


of ſending or recollecting the Bones; 


DE 4 Con- 
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conceiving that Marcellus ſo raſhly fell, 
and lay unburied, by a certain Fate. 80 


- Cornelius Nepos and Valerius Maximus | 


ſides the Monuments rais'd for him at 


have left upon Record: But T. Liu: 
and Auguſtus Ceſar affirm, that the Um 


was brought to his Son, and then ho- 


nour'd with a magnificent Funeral. Be. 


Rome, there was dedicated to his Me- 
mory at Catana in JS:icily, an ample | 
Wreſtling place call'd Gymmaſuum Mar- 


celli. Statues and Pictures, of thoſe he 


took from Syracuſe, were ſet up in d. 


 mothracia in the Temple of the Gods | 
named Cabiri [ Phenician Gods chiefly 


| worlhipp'd at Berytut] and in the Temple | 


of Minerva at Lindum [one of the three | 


beſt Towns in the Iſland Rhodes) where | 


to a Statue of his was added (as Poſubmi- | © 
1, delivers) this Epigram. | 


This (Stranger) was to Rome 4 gloris | 


Star, Ds 


Noble by Blood, but nobler much by War, 


Marcellus Claudius; /even times Conful | 
made; 0 e 


His Sword ſent Foes in millions to the 


Shader. 


The [Author of this Epigram accounts 
to Marcellay's five Conſulates, his two 


Pro- 


| ſhe brought to her Hus 
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| Proconſulates. His Progeny continued 


in high Honour even to Marcellus, Son 
of Ocavia, Siſter of Au 9 whom 

C Marcellus. 
He rm. + a Bridegroom in the ur 
of his Adileſhip, having not long befi 
married Cæſars Dau hter. His = 
Ockavia dedicated a Library to his Ho- 
nour and Memory: And Cæ ſar, the Thea- 
| tre, on which he cauſed to be engraven 
| Theatrum Marcelli. 
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HESE are the memorable things] | 
have found in Hiſtorians of Marcel. 
tus and Pelopidas. Betwixt which two | 
[great Men] though in Wit, Inclinatim | 
and Manners they nearly reſembled each | 


other; becauſe both were Valiant, and Di- 


ligent, and Daring, and Haughty: There | 


was yet ſome diverſity in this, that Mar- | 
cellus in many Cities that he reduced in- 
to his Power, committed great Slaughter; 


but Epaminondas and Pelopidas, when 


they had gotten a Victory, never killd | 


any Man, nor depriv'd the Citizens of 


their Liberty. They report, that the | 


| Thebans alſo did not whilſt they were pre- 


ſent make ſuch cruel Decrees againſt the | 
 Orchomenians. Marcellus's Exploits - 


gainſt the Gauls are admirable and ample; | 


when guarded by a few Horſe, be de. 


feated and put to flight a vaſt number df 
Horſe and Foot together (an Action you 


cannot eaſily in Hiſtorians find to | 
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done by any other Captain) and took 
— King > bx fon To which Honour 
though Pelopidas aſpired, he attained not 
to it, but was kill'd by the Tyrant, and 
prevented. But to theſe you may per- 
haps oppoſe thoſe two moſt noble and ve- 


| ry great Battels, the one at Lenctra, the 
other at Tegyra. But there is extant no 
| Memoir of any Atchievement of Marcel. 
| tes, byStealth, or Treachery, or Ambuſ- 

cade: Such as were thoſe of Peloprdas, 
when he returned from Exile, and kill'd 


the Tyrants at Thebes. But in this he 


| ſeems to be worthy of commendation, 
| more than for all his Atchievements per- 


formed in the dark, and Dy Cunning and 
Stratagems. Now Hannibal, a terrible 


Enemy, and a hard, urged the Romans; 
as in truth the Læcedæmoniaus did then 


the Thebans. But that theſe were in the 


g Fights of Leuctra and Tegyræ beaten and 


put to flight by Pelopidas, is confeſs'd. 


| Polybias writes, that Hannibal was never 


ſo much as once vanquiſhed by Mar- 


cellus, but remain'd in all Encoun- 
ters invincible, until Scipio (managed 


the War againſt him.) But we believe 


| rather Livius, Ceſar, Cornelius Nepos, 
and among the Greeks, King Juba, who 


all expreſly affirm, that the whole Army 


of Hannibal was in ſome Fights routed and 


put 
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pres flight by Marcellus, though theſe 
eat 


s conduced little to the ſum of the 


War. And it appears, that the Carthai. 
s deceivd | 
this may 


nian Cunning and "_ 
him in thoſe Conflicts. But thi 
ſeem truly admirable, that Marcellus made 
the Romans, after the defeat of ſo mam 
Armies, the ſlaughter of ſo many Cy. 


the whole Roman Empire, valiant fil 


and of Courage equal to their Loſſes | 
and fit to engage in new Battels. For | 


Marcellus was the only Man that took 


whom aſſiduous Defeats had accuſtomed 


to think themſelves happy, if they could | 
but ſave themſelves by running from Ha- 
mwibal: Theſe he taught to eſteem it baſe | 
and ignominious to return ſafe after a loſs | 

of the Victory; leſt thereby they ſhould 
implicitly confeſs, that they had given | 
back in the ardour of the Fight; and to | 


grieve to extremity, they had not forced 


the Victory out of the Enemies Hands. 


Pelopidas was never overcome inany Bat- 


tel, 


tains, and in fine, the confuſion of almot | 


from them that great and inveterate Fer 
and Dread, and revived, raiſed and con- | 
_ firmed the Spirits of the Soldiers fighting | 
with the Enemies for Glory and Victory, 
to that degree of Bravery, that they woudd 
not eaſily yield the Victory, but contend | 
for it ¶ to the laſt.] For the ſame Men,, 
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tel, where himſelf was preſent, and com- 


manded in Chief; and Marcelias; wan 


more Victories than any Roman of his Age; 
ſo that in this they were almoſt equal ; 
the one was very ſeldom, the other never 


* ** 
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beaten: But Marcellus took Syracuſe; 


whereas Pelopidas was fruſtrated of his 
Hope to reap the Spoils of Sparta. But in my 


| Judgment, twas more difficult to advance 


| his Standard even to the Walls of Sparta, 
| and to be the firſt of Mortals that ever 


paſſed the River Eurotas in Arms, than it 


was to conquer Sicily; unleſs it be your 


| Judgment, that that Adventure 1s with 
more of Right to be attributed to EY. 


minondas, as Was allo the Leufrick Bat- 


| tel. Whereas Marcellus's Renown, and 
| the Glory of his brave Actions, came in- 
tire and undiminiſhed to him alone. For 

he alone took Syracuſe; and without a 


Companion or Rival, fought with Hannz- 
| bal; and quite changing the face of the 
War, was the firſt Captain that durſt at- 


Z tempt any thing memorable upon him, 


euen at a time when all other Captains de- 


| clined to fight him. The Galt in like 


manner herouted, and put to moſtſhame- 
ful flight, without his Collegue. I com- 


| mend not the Death of cither of theſe, 


nay rather, I ſigh and groan, and am tru- 


h afficted fortheir ſudden and unexpeR. 
| * 
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ed Fall. But I much admire, that in &@ [ 
many ſharp Conflicts, more than can he 
_ reckoned in one Day, Hannibal receiyq | 
not ſo much as one Wound. I commeng | 
alſo Chryſantes (in Xenophon's Cyropedia) | 
who having lift up his Sword, and about 
to ſtrike his Enemy, ſo ſoon as a Retreat 
was ſounded, left his Enemy, and retired 


himſelf ſedately and modeſtly. Yet the | *2 


Anger which provoked Pelopidas topur: | ; 
ſue Revenge in the heat of fight, mayex | 


The firſt thing for a Captain is to gam | 
hy Victory; the next, to be with How | , 


As 1 teacheth. For then the Man | 
that is lain, is ſaid rather to do bravely | 
than to ſuffer any damage. Now the end 
of Pelopidas's Victory, which conſiſted | 
in the Slaughter of the Tyrant, being | 
within his View, was an excuſe for his 


meet with another Opportunity ſo glori- 


las, when it made little to his advantag 
and when no violent Ardour (as it 
ally falls out in preſent danger) tranſpor- | 
ted him to Paſſion, throwing himſelf into | 
danger, fell into an unexplored 4 


Raſhneſs; for it was not eaſie for hin | 


ous and honourable as that: But Mare. 1 


Vol. U. M. MARCELLUS. 


He who had born five Conſulates, three 
Triumphs, won the Spoils and Glories of 
Kings and Victories, to act the part of a 


Forerunner, Scout, or Centinel, and to 


oſe all his Atchievements to be trod 
under foot by the mercenary Spaniards 
that ſerved the Cart haginians, and by Nu- 
midians; ſo that even themſelves envied 
| to themſelves that unhoped Succeſs, that 


they had oppreſs'd among a few Fregel- 


Lans, that were Scouts, the moſt Valiant, 


among the Romans. Let no Man think 


that we have ſaid theſe things out of de- 
| ſign to accuſe, but of freely reprehending 
| them whoprefer their Courage to all their 


other Virtues, and throw away their 
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| the moſt Potent and moſt Renowed Man 


Lives, as if their Friends, Allies, and 


Country had no Intereſt in them. After 
1 Pelopidas his Death, his Friends for whom 


be died, made a Funeral for him; the E- 
nemies, by whom he had been kill'd, made 


one for Marcellus. That was to be wiſn'd 


for, and fortunate. For he that honours 


| Virtue purſuing him with Enmity, is 


| | more noble and excellent, than he that 
| Tequites a Benefit. Since Virtue alone 
challenges to it ſelf the Honour of the for- 


| mer: But in the latter, Profit and private 


Advantage is rather belov'd than Virtue. 


' JOHN COOPER, Fellow of F 
College in Cambridge. 
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3 RISTIDES, the Son of Li- 
FA machus, was of the Tribe of 4 
* tzochis, and Borough of Alopect: 


are various Diſcourſes: Some, that he 
pales his Life in extream Poverty, ad | 
left behind him two Daughters, whore | 
b:  Indigence | 


ut concerning what Eſtate he had there | 
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Indigence long continued them unmar- 
tried. But Demetrius the Phalerian op- 
poſing this general Report in his Socrates, 

ofeſſes to know a Farm at Phalera, go- 
ing by Ariſtides's Name, where he was 
interred, and as Marks of the plentiful 
Condition of his Family, ſuppoſeth firſt 
the * Office of Archon to be one, which“ Fre- 
| he obtain'd by the lot of the Bean, drawn A 
amongſt thoſe Families of the moſt con- Becauſe 
| fiderable Poſſeſſions, whom they call'd 2 —— 
Pent acot iomedimnos. Secondly the Oftra- ned be 
ciſm, accuſtomed to be inflicted on none 1 
| of the poorer ſort but thoſe of great <<0n;, a; 


Chons, as 


| Houſes, and who were by their eminent the Ro- 


Quality expoſed to Envy: The third and |, 35 
| laft, that he left certain Tripodes in the ſuis. On 
_ Temple of Bacchus, Offerings for his Vi- the E- 
| Rory in the Stage-Plays, which are even 1 
in our Age to be ſeen retaining this In- was to this 


| fcription upon them, The Tribe Antiochis Pp 


| Educated and lived in much Poverty, and 


| obrain'd the Victory: ARISTIDES de- nr nt of 
frayed the Charges: ARCHESTRA- be rf, 

 TUS's Play was acted. But this Argu- 1 

ment, tho”. in appearance the greateſt, is ſeribed in 
of the leaſt moment of any. For Epamz- ** bab. 


nondas, whom all the World knows was _—_ 4 
Plato the Philoſopher, exhibited very mag- 
nificent Shows; the one ſetting forth an 
Entertainment of * the other 
— Tk : YO 
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of the Singers of Dithyrambicks : Dion 


the Syracuſian ſupplying the Expences of 
the latter, and Peilopidas thoſe & I | 


nonda r. For 


with an avaritious Intention, as ſordid and 
mean, refuſe not ſuch as are had on the 
ſcore of Ambition and Splendor, whence 


no Gain accreweth. But Panætius thew. | 
eth that Demetrius was miſtaken concen- 


ing the Tripode, through the likeneſs of 
the Name: For from Þ 


for the Offraci ſin, every one was liable to 


; it, who for has Reputation, „ . 
| 


d Men are not irrecon. 
cileable Enemies to the receiving Pre. | 
ſents from their Friends, but looking up. | 
on thoſe that are taken to hoard, and | 


e Per ſian War to | 
the end of the Pelopapneſian, there are | 
upon Record only two by the Name of | 
Ariſtides, who have ſet forth Plays and | 
carried the Prize, neither of which ws | 
the ſame Son of Ly/machus; but the Fa- 
ther of the one was Xenophylus, and the 
other much more modern; As the way | 
of writing by the Grammar in uſe fince | 
the time of Euclid, and the addition of | 
the Name of Archeſtratus prove; whom 
in the time of the Wars with the Meds | 
no one Writer mentions, but ſeveral dw | 
ring thoſe of Peloponne ſus Chronicle, 8 
a2 Dramatick Poet. But this of Panatw | 
ought to be more nearly conſider d. As | 


.es ern Wd wt 


Vor.ll. ARISTIDES. 

Eloquence was eſteemed above the com- 
mon Level; inſomuch as even Damon 
Præceptor to Pericles, was baniſh'd there- 
by, becauſe he ſeem'd a Man of more 
than ordinary Senſe. And more [dome- 
nent ſaith, that Ariſtides was not made 
Archon by the lot of the Bean, but the 


| free Election of the People. And if he 
govern'd after the Battel of Plat a, ax 


Demetrius himſelf hath written, it is very 
obable that by reaſon of his ſo great 
putation and Succeſs in the Wars, he 

was preferred to that for his Virtue, 


| which others received in conſideration of 
| their Wealth. But Demetrius maniteſtly 
endeavoureth not only to exempt Ari. 
ſlides, but Socrates likewiſe from Pover- 
| ty as a great III; for he faith the latte 
had not only an Houſe of his own, but 
alſo ſeventy Mine put out to uſe with 


Criton. 


But Ariſtides being the familiar Acquain- 
tance of that Cleſthenes, who ſetled the 


Government, after the expulſion of the 
thirty Tyrants; and above all Politicians 
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imitating and admiring Lycurgus the La- 


cedæmonian, adhered to the Ariſtocratical 


| way of Government; but had Themiſto- 
cles, Son to Neocles, his Adverſary, in be- 
half of the Populacy. Some fay, that 


being Boys and bred up together from 
8 F 2 their 
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their Infancy, they were always at vari. | 
ance with each other, in all their Worgs 


and Actions, as well ſerious as divertive, 
and that from this their Contention they 
ſoon made diſcovery of their natural In. 


clinations; the one being ready, adven- | 
turous and ſubtle, ſoon and with much 


eaſe carried to any thing; the other 2 
{tay'd and ſetled Lemper, and intent on 


the exerciſe of Juſtice, not admitting in | 
any degree fallifying in Language or De. 
ceit, no not ſo much as at his Play. 4 
riſton of Chios ſaith, their Enmity had its 
beginning from Love, and thence incre+ | 
ſed to ſo great an height; for being both 
enamoured of Steſilaus of Lea, the moſt | 
beautiful of Youths, they were paſſionate | 


beyond all moderation, neither laid they 


down their Rivalſhip even with the de. 
caying Beauty of the Boy; but as it were 
exercis'd therein, they immediately ap- 

ly'd themſelves to publick Buſineſs with | 
Heats and Differences. 


 Themiſtocles therefore joining to a Par- 
ty, fortified himſelf with no inconfiders- 


ble Strength; inſomuch, as to one who | 
told him, were he impartial he would | 
govern Athens well; I wiſh, reply'd he, 
I may never ſit on that Tribunal wherem) 
Friends ſhall not plead a greater Priv- 
lege than Strangers, But Ariſtides was in 

* 14 


vwoult AnISTIDES ay 


2 manner ſingular in his Politicks, being 
unwilling, in the firſt Place, to go along 
with his Aſſociates in ill doing; or, by 
not gratifying them therein, to become 
diſpleaſing to them; Secondly, obſerving 
that many were engourag'd by the Autho- 
rity of their Friends to act injuriouſly, he 
was cautious; being of Opinion that the 
Integrity of his Words and Actions was 
| the only Security to a good Citizen. How- 
beit, Themiſtocles making many dange- 
rous Alterations, and withſtanding and 
interrupting him in the whole Series of 
bis Actions, he alſo was neceſſitated to 
ſet himſelf againſt all Themiſtocles did, 
partly in conſideration of his Revenge, 
| and partly to impede his Power, {till in- 
ereaſing by the Favour of the Multitude; 
| efteeming it better to forget ſome pub- 
ck Conveniences, rather than he by pre- 
| vailing ſhould be powerful in all things. 
In fine, when he once oppoſed Themiſto- 
| cles in an Action that was expedient, and 
| had the better of him, he could not re- 
train ſaying, when he left the Aſſembly, 
| That unleſs they ſent Themiſtocles and 
| himſelf to the“ Barathrum, there could * A Fri. 
de no ſafety for the Affairs of Athens. . 
nother time moving a certain matter to ox in Ar 
the People, though there were oppoſition ten-. 
and ſtirring againſt it, yet he carried it. 
. But 
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But the Preſident of the Aſſembly bei 

about to pur it to the Vote, perceiving 
by the Debates the inconvenience there. | 
of, he let it fall. Alſo he often brought 


ffocles, through his ſtrife with him, ſhould 
be any hindrance to the good of the Pub. | 


- 
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in his Bills by other Perſons, leſt Themj. 


lick. OE 

In any alteration of Affairs his Conſtan- 
cy was admirable, as _ puff d up 
with Honour, and demeaning himſelf un. 


diſturb'd and ſedately in Adverſity; and 

alſo of Opinion, that he ought to offer | 

himſelf to the Service of his Country u- 
mercinary, and without the Reward not | 
only of Riches but even Glory it ſelf: | 
W hence it is likely, at the recital of theſe 
Verſes of A/chylas in the Theatre rela- 


ting to Amphearias, 


Profoundof Mind the fruit thereof to ſhew; 


| He aims at being Fuſt, not ſeeming ſi; 1 | 
Where ſage Advice and prudent 2 


SV 0W. 


— The Eyes of all the Spectators were | 
converted on Ariftides, as if this Virtue 
did in a moſt eſpecial manner appertain | 

_ unto him: For he was a moſt ſtrong Cham- 

pion for Juſtice, not only againſt Friend - 

ſhip and Favour, but 


ben 


rath and Malice. 


<< 


vor. l. ARISTIDES. 
Therefore it is reported of him, that, pro- 
ſecuting the Law againſt one who was 


fation refuſing to hear the Criminal, but 
immediately proceeding to pals Sentence 
upon him, he roſe in haſte from his Seat, 
| and join'd in n 
Hearing, and that he might enjoy the 

Priviled, of the Law. Another time 
tween two private Perſons, the 
his Adverſary had very 
Avriſtides ; Relate rather, 


| judging 
one declarin 
| much injure 


dne thee: For it it thy Cauſe, not my 
| own, which I now ſit 


e made 1t ap- 
pear, that not only thoſe of his time, bur 


the preceding Officers had alienated | 
| much Treaſure, and ef 


| cles: For he was a wile Man, but light 
iger d. Wherefore (T hemiſtocles) aſſo- 


| . ciating ſeveral Perſons againſt Ariſtides, 


and impeaching him when he gave in his 


Accounts, cauſed him to be condemn'd 
of robbing the Publick; but the beſt and 
chiefeſt Men of the City ill reſenting it, 


de was not only exempt from the Fine 
1mpos'd upon him, but likewife again de- 
ſign d to the ſame Employment. 
tending to repent him of his former Pra- 
ctices, and carrying himſelf with more 

Ff 4 remiſ- 


| his Enemy, and the Judges after Accu- 
tition with him for a 


| good Friend, ſaid he, what wrong he hath | 


udge of: Being 
choſen Publick Treaſurer, E 


ially Themiſts- 


ut pre- 
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remiſneſs, he became acceptable to ſuch | 
as had pillag'd the Treaſury, by not de. 
tecting or calling them to an exact ac- 
count. So that thoſe who had their fill | 
of the publick Caſh, began highly to ap. | 
plaud Ariſtides, and ſued to the People, 
making it their Buſineſs to have him once | 
more choſen Treafurer. But being upon 
the point of Election, he reprov'd the £4 | 
thenians: When I diſcharged you my Office 

well and faithfully, ſaid he, I had Dirt 
thrown in my Face; but now I paſs over | 

many things in thoſe who rob the Tres 


fary, 1 ſeem an admirable Patriot. I am | fat 
more aſhamed therefore of this preſet | ex 
Honour than the former Sentence, but I | 
commiſerate your Condition, with whomit | ir 


2s more praiſe worthy to oblige 11] Men, | 
than conſerve the Revenue of the Publick. 
4 ſaying thus, and diſcovering their 
efts, he ſtopt the Mouths of thoſe | 
who cry'd him up and vouch'd for him, | 
but gain'd a real Commendation from the | 
When Datis (being ſent by Darius un- 
der pretence of revenging upon the 4 
thenian their burning of Sardis, but in 
reality to ſubjugate the Grecians to his 
Dominion) put in at Marathon, and laid 
waſte the Country, among the Comman- 
ders ſet over the Athenians to manage tble 


wo 
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War, Miltiades was of the greateſt Au- 


thority ; but the ſecond Place, both for 


Reputation and Power, was poſſeſt by 


Battel was added to that of Miltiades, it 
did not a little incline the Balance. E- 
very Leader by his Day having the Com- 


mand in chief, when it came to (A 
riſtidet) his turn, he delivered it into 
the hands of Miltiades, giving his Fel- 


low- Officers to underſtand, that it is not 


diſhonourable to obey and follow Men 
of good Conduct, but the contrary and 


| fafe. So appeaſing their Contention, and 
| exhorring them to acquieſce in one and 


| in the ftrength of an undivided Autho- 


rity. For now every one quitting their 
| Day of Command, had regard 'to him 
only. During the Fight the main Body 
of the Athenians being the hardeſt put 
to it, the Barbarians for a long time 


Ariſtides ; and when his Opinion to join 


the beſt Advice, he confirm'd Miltiades 
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making oppoſition there againſt the Tribes, 


Leontis and Antiochis, Themiſtocles and 


Arxiſtides being rang'd together, fought 


valiantly; for the one was of the Tribe 
Leontts, the other of Antiochis. But af- 
| ter they had beaten the Barbarians back 
to their Ships, and perceiv'd that they 
laiPd not for the Iſles, but were driven 


in by the force of Sea and Wind to- 


wards 


to meddle with himſelf, nor ſuffered an 


. bearer ; (in the Sacrifices of C6 
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wards the Country of Attica; ft 


they —_ Fact: the _— [of „ — 
unprov o ence, t da 
thither with nine Tri bes 2nd ee dk | 


the fame Day. But Ariftedes being 
with his Tribe at Marat bos to 
Plunder and Priſoners, deceive 


— 2 


not the 
Opinion they had of him. For thes | 


bundance of Gold and Silver, of all fory | 
of Apparel, and an infinite number 


other things that were in the Tents and 
Veſſels they had taken, he had 4 - 


elſe to do it, unleſs there were 1 
who took away any thing — 
him. Of this number was Calliat the |. 


reg.] One of the Barbarians it ſcemeib 
proſtrated himſelf before this Man, fup- | 
poſing him to be a King by his Hair 1 
poſi and when he had ſo done, t> | Cj 
_ * by the Hand ſhewed him 4 | qu 
eat quantity of Gold hid in a Dh. 
ut Calliac, the moſt cruel and impiow | 
of Men, took away the Treaſure, bu 
flew the Perſon, left he ſhould reveal i 
to any other. Hence they fay the C. | t 
mick Poets gave his Family the nalf | t 
of Laccoplutz, or inrich'd by the Ditch, | th 
reflecting upon the Place where Calla 
found the C Id. Ariftides foon me ths | 
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vas Archon, although Demetrius the 
Phalerian ſaith he govern'd a little be- 
fore he died after the Battel of Plates. 
But in the Records after Xanthipprdes, 
in whoſe Year Mardonius was ove. thrown 
at Platea, amongſt _ many there men- 
| tioned, there is not ſo much as one of 
the fame Name as Ar:i/tides : But imme- 
diately after Phanippus, during whoſe 
Regency they obtain'd the Victory of 
Marathon, Ariſt:des is regiſtred. b 
| Of all his Virtues the Vulgar were 
moſt affected with his Juſtice, becauſe of 
| its continual and common uſe. Whence, 
dea Perſon of mean Fortune and Birth, 
he poſſeſſed _ himſelf of the moſt pur 
and Divine Appellation of Fa? ; which 
| no King or Tyrant ever {ought after; 
who have taken Delight to be 


| ſurnam'd, (4) Overcomers of 1, ©) Pemetrius, Po- 


| Cities, (5) Plunderers, (c) Con- 
quetors, and ſome 


lycrates. (6) Seleucus, 
Ptolomeus Ceraunus. 


(4) agles, (c) Demetrius Nica- 
| and (e) Hawks; affecting it frre! A b. gs, i. 
ſeems the Reputation which following Account of 


. chus "Is | E, &c. 
lence, rather than that of Vir- ww 


| fue. Although the Divinity (to whom 

| they defire to compare and affimulate 

| themſelves) excels in three things, Im- 

mortality, Power and Virtue ; but the 

moſt venerable and Divine is Your: 
or 


oceeds from Power and Vio- f e., ( Antio- 
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_ rity, Power, and Authority to lead the 
Life of a God, the contrary that of: 

|  Beaft. Ariſtides therefore had, at fir, 
the Fortune to be belov'd for this Su- 
name, but at length envied. Eſpecially | 
when Themiſtocles ſpread a Rumour - 
mongſt the People, that by determining | 


_ participates thereof except what is D. 
vine, by the means of Sapience and u. 
tiocination. Wherefore there being three | 


tune; but fooliſhly poſtpone the only 
Divine good in us, Vis : For as - 
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For the Elements and Vacuum hape 


Immortality; Farthquakes, Thunder. | 
Storms, and Torrents, have great Power, | i 


but as for Juſtice and Equity, nothing 


ways the Vulgar ſtand affected towards 


the Deity, an Eſteem of his Happineſs |- 
a Fear and Honour of him; they ſeem b 
to think him bleſt and happy for hi 
want of Death and Corruption; to few | 
and reverence him for his Power and | 
Dominion ; but to love, honour, and + | 
—— him for his Juſtice. Nevertheleſs, | 
being thus diſpos'd, they covet that Im- 
mortality which our Nature is not & | 
pable of, and that Power the 
part of which is at the diſpoſal of For- | 


greateſt | 


as Juſtice makes ſuch as are in, Proſpe- 


and judging all Matters by himſelf, bs 


vINg 
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ving deſtroyed the Truſt of Judicature, 
de ſecretly made way for a Monarchy 
in his own Perſon, without the Aſſi- 


the People grown high, and ſet on great 
matters by reaſon of their late Victory, 
were offended at all of eminent Fame 
and Reputation. Coming together there- 
fore from all parts into the City, they 


ving their Envy to his Reputation the 


name of Fear of Tyranny. For it was 
not the Puniſhment of any flagitious 


Act, but ſpeciouſly term'd the Depreſ- 


| fion and Reftraint of exceeding Great- 
neſs and Power. It was a gentle miti- 
gation of Envy, determining its Malice | 


to work Injuries in no intolerable thing, 


only a ten Years Baniſhment. But after 
the People began to ſubject baſe and 


villanous Fellows hereunto, they deſiſted 


ſtance of Guards. Now the Spirits of 


baniſhed 1 by the Oſtraciſm, gi- 


\ 

* \ 

% N 
( 5 \. + 


from it; Hyperbolus being the laſt whom 


they baniſhed by the Oftraciſm. . 
| The cauſe of Hyperbelus his Baniſh- 


| ment is ſaid to be this; Alcibiades and 


| Nicias, Men that bore the greateſt ſway 


in the City, were of different Factions. 
A the People therefore were about to 
Vote the Oftraciſm, and apparently to de- 
| ee it againſt one of them; conſulting. 


together 


a L 
« 4 hy 
4 
* E 
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together, and uniting their Parties, they 
contriv'd the Baniſhment of Hyperlulm 


Whereupon the People being offend 
as if ſome Contempt or Aﬀeont way 


upon the thing, left off and quite abo 


liſhed it. It was 
in this gs & 2 
?Ocggxo, or Shell, and writing 
the Citizen's Name he would *. 
niſh'd, carried it to a certain part of 
the — ſurrounded with wood. 
en Rails. 

ed all the Shells in 


ciſm was imperfect,) then laying e 

Name by it ſelf, they — 
whoſe 
| baniſhed for ten Years, 


ſcribing 


upon it; but he being amazed, 
ing if Ariſtides had ever done hum a 


Injury? None at all, ſaid he, neiths 


know I the Man, but am troubled to bt 
him ſpoken of every where as aj 


have 


very one taking the & 


irſt the Magiſtrates number. 
| groſs ; (for if there | 
were leſs than fix hundred the Om. 


ame was written by the major | 


us Eſtate. As therefore they were . 
their Shells, it is reported, that | 
a very Uliterate clowniſh Fellow givayg | 
Ariſizdes his Shell, as to one of the Mb } 
bile, entreated him to write on | 
as 


SOOT  OOQTOPSRCITIIE]TNIFELSOPO LNG ZE 2 


fon. Ariftides hearing this, 77201 5 
— no Reply, bus returned 5, 


uy . 1 a... 
* $ 1 5 * * 
* * 
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bell with the Inſcription of his own 
ul At his Departure from the Ci- 
ty, lifting up his Hands to Heaven, he 


'd, as appears, contrary to Achilles 
Fes the Arhenians might never have 


| any Occaſion which ſhould conflrain them to 
remember Ariſtides. Nevertheleſs, three 
Years after, when Nerxes marched 


through 7714 and Beotia 0p. the 
Country of Attica, repealing the Law, 
they _— ae — of 2 ; 
| chiefly fearing ide, leaſt, joining 
\ himſelf to the Enemy, he ſhould cor- 
| rupt and bring over many of his Fel- 


bew. Citizens to the Party of the Bar- 


barians, being miſtaken in the Man, who, 
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| even before the Decree, was continual- 


| ly exciting and encouraging the Greci- 


—c 


| him in all things both of Action and 


Council; rendring the greateſt Enemy 


Conkideration of the common Security. 


* 


For when Eurytiades was deliberating 


| by Night to Sea, ſurrounded and beſet 
| the narrow Paſſage and Iſlands ; no bo- 


| #ns to the Defence of their Liberty: 
| And afterwards when Themiftocles was 
| General [of the Athenians] he aſſiſted 


de had the moft glorious of Men in 


to deſert the Ile of Salemir, and the 
Gallies of the Barbarians putting out 


5 


fland that you alone adhere to the beft | 
Advice, in counſelling without any De- | 
lay to engage in the Strewhts. And thi | 
arty oppoſe, yet the Eneny | 
'.. ſeems to aſſiſt you herem. For the Ju 

behind and all around us is covered with | 
their Fleet; ſo that we are under | 
Neceſſity of approving our ſebves Men if | 
ighting, whether we will | 
or no For there is no room left us fir 
Flight. To which Themiſtocles anſwer- 
ed, I would not willingly, Ariſtides, be | 
overcome by you on this Occaſion; and | 
ſhall endeavour in Emulation of tht | 
commendable Beginning to 


Courage and 


ſame in 


222 P 9 X 
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dy knowing how they were enviromd 
Hviftides undauntedly fſail'd from * 


lion, and calling him out by himſelf: 


ſafe and honourable Diſpute, contendiny 


with each other for the Preſervation of | 


Greece; you in the Ruling and Cm 


manding, 7 in the Executive and Au. 
5 as I now unde | 


ſing part. Foraſmuc 


gas wn 


him the Stratagem he had framed ** 


31 


na through the Enemies Fleet, and com. | 
ing by Night to Themiftocles his Pari. 
If we are Wiſe, ſaid he, Themiſtocles, | 
laying . aſide at this time our — 
childiſb Contention, let us enter upon q | 


0 beyond iht | 
Acting. Allo relating o 


a— — 6 - aw nne * Wo oY 


= we aww A . ͤ ͤ . ˙ ..' kts 


Deal that which was moſt expedient, but 


Captains buſied. But Ariſtides perceiving 
i P/ttalia, a ſmall Iſland that lieth within 

the Streights over againſt Salamis, wholly Tu 
taken up by the Enemy, he put aboard his“ 


| rous People, flew them all, except ſuch 


dance the King's Siſter, whom he immedi- 
ported, that according to a certain Ora- 
dle, they were by the Command of En- 
 þhrantides the Seer, ſacrificed to Bacchws 


furrounding the Iſland with Armed Men, 
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the Barbarians, he entreated him to per- 
ſwade Erritiades, and ſnew him how it was 
impoſſible they ſhould ſave themſelves 
without an Engagement: For he gave 
more to him. W hence in the Council of 
War, Cleocritus the Corinthian telling The- 
miſtocles, that Ariſtides did not like his 
Advice, for he was preſent and ſaid no- 
thing; Ariſtides anfwered, That he ſhould 
not hold his peace if Themiſtocles did not 


that he was now ſilent, not out of any good 


will to the Perſon, but in Approbation of 
his Councel. In this ſort were the Grecian 


Tenders the moſt forward and couragious 
of his Country- men, and went aſhore up- 
on it; and joyning Battel with the barba- 


remarkable Perſons as were taken alive. 
Among theſe were three Children of Can- 


ately ſent away to Themiſtocles, and it is re- 


Omeſtes, or the Devourer. But Ari/tides 


lay in wait for ſuch as were caſt thereon, 
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to the Intent none of his Friends ſhould 
periſh, or any of his Enemies eſcape. For 


the greateſt Engagement of the Ships, and | 
the main Fury of the whole Battel, ſeem. | 
eth to have been about this Place. Where. | 


fore a Trophy was erected in PHittalia. 
After the Fight, Themiſtoclec, to ſound 


Ariſtides, told him they had performed 


good piece of ſervice; but there was a bet. 


ter yet to be done, the keeping Aſia in Ei. 
rope, by failing forthwith to the Helleſpant, 
and cutting in ſunder the Bridge. But 4 
riſtides exclaiming, deſired him to let fall | 
the Diſcourſe, but to deliberate and eſſay, | 


as ſoon as poſſible, to remove the Mede cut 


of Greece, leſt being incloſed through want 
of means to eſcape, Neceſſity fhould con- 
vert him to force his way with ſo great an 
Army. So Themiſtocles once more diſpatchd 
Arnaces the Eunuch, his Priſoner, giving 
him in command privately to advertiſe tbe 
King, that he had diverted the Greets from 
their intention of ſetting ſail for the Bnd- | 
ges, out of a deſire he had to preſerve him. 
Xerxes being much terrified herewith, in- 
mediately ſpeeded to the Helleſpont. But | 
Mardonius was left with the moſt ſervices | 


ble part of the Army, about three hundred 


thouſand Men, and was formidable, through 


the great confidence he had repoſed in his 


Infantry, menacing the Grecians, and wril- 
ing to them in this manner, Zou have over | 
cone 
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and unskilled at the Oar: But now there 
is in the Champaign Country of Theſſaly, 
| and the Plains of Bœotia convenient Space 
| for the Valiant, either Horſe or Foot, to con- 
tend in. But he ſent privately to the A. 
thenians both by Letter and word of Mouth 
from the King, promiſing to re-edike their 


on condition they were not engaged in the 
my to the Athenians, entreating, that they 
for their Superannuated. For 


ven Audience to the Amballadors, they re- 
5 turned an Anſwer upon the Motion of A. 
riſtides, which was to admiration, decla- 
ring, That they forgave their Enemies, if 
they thought all things purchaſable by 


greater value; but that they were highly 
they had reſpect only to their preſent Pover- 
ty and Exigence, without any remembrance 


of their Valaur and Magnanimity, when 


Greece for the Reward of their Bread. A- 


War. The Lacedemonians being adver- 
tis'd hereof, and fearing, diſpatched an ar- 


would ſend their Wives and Children to 
Sparta, and receive AT from them 
eing ſpoiled 

both of their City and Country, an extream 

| Poverty oppreſſed the People. Having gi- 


offended at the Lacedemonians, becauſe 


Ggz2 riſtidaes 


.”: on 
come by Sea, Men accuſtomed to fight on Land, 


City, to give them a vaſt Sum of Mony, 


and conſtitute them Lords of all Greece, 


Wealth, than which they knew nothing of 5 


hey exhort them to fight in the Cauſe f 
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riftides making this Propoſal, and bringing 


back the Ambaſſadors into the Aſſembly, 
charged them to tell the Lacedemonians, | 
that all the Treaſure in the whole World 
was not of that value with the People of A.. | 
thens as the Liberty of Greece. And they. | 
ing the Sun to thoſe who came from Mar. 
donius, As long as that retains the ſame 


courſe, ſo long, ſaid he, ſhall the Citizen; | 


f Athens wage War with the Perſians fir | 
that Country which has been waſted, and | 
thoſe Temples that have been prophaned and 
burnt by them. Moreover, he preferreda | 


Decree, that the Prieſts ſhould Anathems- | 


tize him who ſent any Ambaſſage to the 


Medes, or deſerted the Alliance of Greece, | 


When Mardonins made a ſecond Incur. 
ſion into the Country of Attica, they p- 
ſed over 8 Iſle of Salami. But 
Ariſtides 


eing ſent to Lacedemon, re. 


proved in them their Delay and Neglect, 
as abandoning Athens once more to the | 
Barbarians; but demanded their Afliſtance | 


for that part of Greece which was not yet 
| loſt. The Ephori, hearing this, made ſhew | 

of ſporting all Day, and careleſly keeping 
Holy-day (for they celebrated the Hia 
 zhia.) But in the Night ſelecting five Thou- 
ſand Perſons, each of which was attended 


r Ah lA wr lar wm mr oo cc arr 


by ſeven IJlotec, they ſent them forth un- 
known to thoſe of Athen. And when | 


riſtides came again to reprehend * 
1 ; | | | t ey 
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they told him in Deriſion, that he either 
doated or dreamed, for the Army was al- 
ready at Oreſtium in their March towards 
the Strangers, (for ſo they called the Per- 
Fans.) But Ariſtides ſaid they jeſted un- 
ſeaſonably, deluding their Friends inſtead 
of their Enemies. Thus ſays Idomenens. 
But in the Decree of Ariſtides, not him- 
ſelf, but Cimon, Xanthippus, and Maroni- 
dies are appointed Ambaſladors. Being 
_ choſe General of the War, he repaired to 
Platea with eight Thouſand Athenians, 


| where Pauſanias, Generaliſſimo of all 
| Greece, joined him with the Spartans, and 
the Forces of the other Grec:zans came in 


to them. The whole Camp of the Barba- 
rians being extended all along the Bank 
of the River A4/opzs, their Numbers were 


ſo great there was no bounding them; but 


their Carriages and moſt valuable thin 
they ſurrounded with a ſquare . 
each ſide of which was the length of ten 
111 ³ꝛ˙ꝛm 
Now Tz/amenes of this had propheſied 
to Pauſanias and all the Grecians, and 
foretold them the Victory if yy made 
no attempt upon the Enemy, but ſtood on 
their Defence. But Ariftides ſending to 
 Delphos, the God anſwer'd, that the 4- 
tbenians ſhould overcome their Enemies, 
Incaſe they made Supplication to Jupiter, 
and Juno of Citheron, Pan, and the Nymphs 
. Sg 3 Fphra- 
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return of this Oracle: for the Heroes to | 


if they 
in the Plain of Ceres Eleuſina, and Pro- | 


Sphragitides, and ſacrificed to the Heroes 


Androcrates, Leucon, Piſander, Damocra- 


tes, Aen. Actæon, and Polydius; and 
ought within their own Territories 


ſerpina. Ariſtides was perplexed at the 


whom it commanded him to ſacrifice, had 


been Chieftans of the Plateans, and the 


Cave of the Nymphs Sphrag:t:des was on 


the top of Mount Citheron, on that fide 


which in the Summer Seaſon is oppoledto | 


the ſetting Sun: In which Place, as Fame 


goeth, there was formerly an Oracle, and | 
many dwel: in thoſe parts were inſpired 


with it, whom they called Nympholept:, 


poſſeſſed with the Nymphs: But the Plan | 
of Ceres Eleuſina, and giving Victory to 
the Athenians, if they fought in theirown 
Territories, recall'd again and transferr'd | 
the War into the Country of Actica. In 


this juncture Arimneſtus, who commanded 


the Plateans, dreamed that Jupiter them | 


viour, asking him what the Grec:ans had re- 
ſolved upon; he anſwered, Tomorrow, Lord, 


we march our Army to Eleuſis, and there | 


give the Barbarians Battel, according to the 


Directions of the Oracle of Apollo: And that 


the God reply'd, they were utterly miſts 


ken, ſo that the Places ſpoken of by the . 


: racle were within the Bounds of Plates 


and if they ſought there they ſhould find | 


them. 
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them. Theſe things appearing plainly to 
Arimneſtus, when he awoke, he ſent for 
the moſt aged and expericnc'd of his Coun- 
trymen, with whom communicating and 
| examining the matter, he found that near 

Mia, at the foot of Mount Citheron, 
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there was a very ancient Temple, called 


the Temple of Ceres Eleuſina, and Proſer- 


pina: Therefore he forthwith took Ariſti- 


des to the place, as being very convenient 
to embattel an Army of Foot, becauſethe 


bottom of the Mountain C:theror rendred 


the Plain, where it cometh up to the Tem- 
ple, inacceſſible to thoſe whoſe ſtrength 
conſiſted in Cavalry. Alſo in the ſame 


Place there was the Fane of Androcrates 


invironed with a thick ſhady Grove. And 


that the Oracle might be accompliſhed in 
all particulars for the hope of Victory, the 


 Plateans decreed, Arimneſtus motioning 


the thing, that the Frontiers of their Coun- 


try toward Attica ſhould be removed, and 


1 the Ground where the Bounds were ſet 


given to the Athenians, that they might 


fight in defence of Greece in their own 
proper Dominions. This Liberality of the 
| Plateans became fo famous, that Alexan- 


der many years after having obtained the 


Dominion of all Aſia, when he erected the 


Walls of Platæa, cauſed Proclamation to 


be made by the Herald at the Olympick 
Games, that the Kin 8 did the Plat ans 
N 5 8 4 


this 
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this favour in Conſideration of their good 


Deed and Magnanimity, becauſe in the 
War with the Medes they freely gave their | 


Land to the Grecians. 


The Tegeatæ ſtriving with the Athenians 


for place, demanded, That, according to 


cuſtom, the Lace/emonians being ranged 


in the Right Wing of the Battel, they 
might have the Left, alledging ſeveral | 
things in Commendation of their Ance- | 
ſtors. But the Athenians being mov'd to | 


Indignation, Ariſtides coming forth into 


the midſt of them; To contend with the Te. 
geatæ, ſaid he, for good Quality and Va | 
tour, the preſent time eee not; but th | 


wwe ſay to you, O you Spartans, and you the 


reſt of the Greeks, that the Place neither 
takes away nor contributes Courage. But 
we ſhall endeavour by crediting and na- 
taming the Poſt you deſign us, to refleft mw | 
Diſbonour on our former Performances. Fr | 
doe are come, not to differ with our Friends, 
but fight our Enemies; not to extol our Au. 
ceflors, but to behave our ſelves towards | 


Greece as valiant Men: For as much 41 


this Battel will manifeſt what Eſteem eat) | 
City, Captain, and private Soldier 11 
hear in the Opinion of the Grecians. This | 
the Council of War hearing, applauded 
the Athenians, and gave them the othe! | 


Wing of the Battel. 


* 
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All Greece being in ſuſpenze, and eſpe- 
cially the Affairs of the Athenians unſetled, 
certain Perſons of great Families and Poſ- 


ſeſſions, having been impoveriſhed by the 
War, and ſeeing all their Authority and 


Reputation in the City vaniſhed with their 


| Wealth, others being poſſeſs'd of their Ho- 


nours and Places, conven'd privately at a 


Houſe in Plat æa, and conſpired the Diſſo- 


| lution of their Common-wealth. And if 
the Plot ſhould not ſucceed, to ruinthings, 
and betray all to the barbarous People. 


Theſe Matters being in agitation in the 
Camp, and many Perſons already corrup- 
ted; Axiſtides perceiving the Deſign, and 
dreading the preſent Juncture of time, de- 


_ termined neither to let the buſineſs paſs 
unanimadverted upon, nor yet totally to 


detect it, not knowing how many the Ac- 
cuſation might reach; willing rather to ſet 
Bounds to his Juſtice than the publick Con- 
venience. Therefore, of many that were 
cConcerned, he apprehended eight only, 
| two of which, who were firſt proceeded 
| againſt, and moſt guilty (A:/thines of Lam- 
| fra, and Ageſias of Acharne) made their 


Eſcape out of the Camp. The reſt he diſ- 


miſs'd, giving Opportunity to ſuch as 
thought themſelves concealed, to be bold 


and repent; declaring that they had the 


War, the great Tribunal, to clear their 


Oui 
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Guilt, by manifeſting their ſincere ang 
good Intentions towards their Country, 


After this Mardonius made trial of the 
Grecian Courage, by ſending a very great 


number of Horſe, wherein he thought | 


himſelf much the ſtronger, againſt them, 
who were all pitch'd at the foot of Mount 


Citheron, in ſtrong and rocky places, ex. 


cept the Megareans. But they being 


three thouſand in number, were encam- | 
ped on the plainer Ground, by which | 
means they were damaged by the Hor, 
charging and making inroads upon them 


on all Hands. They ſent therefore in 


ſuccour of the Megareans. The reſt being 
backward, Ariſtides undertook the Enter 


haſte to Pan/anias, demanding relief, 5 
not being able alone to ſuſtain the great | 
numbers of the Barbarians. Panſanias | 
hearing this, and | err organs. the Tent | 
of the Megareans alr 
multitude of Darts and Arrows, and they | 
contracted into a narrow ſpace, was at a | 
loſs himſelf how to aid them with his Bat. 
 *talion of heavy armed Lacedæmoniant. But 
to the other Captains and Commanders + | 
bout him, he propoſed it as a ſubje& of l- 
mulation in Valour and Glory, if any woult | 
voluntarily take upon them the defenceand | 


eady covered with a | 


prize for the Athenians, and ſent Ohm: | 
piodorus the moſt valiant of his inferior | 
_ ficers with three hundred choſen Men, | 
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and ſome Archers, under his Command. 
Theſe Perſons being ſoon in readineſs, and 


running upon the Enemy, as ſoon as Ma- 


| fitins, who commanded the Barbarians 
| Horſe, a Man of wonderful Strength and 
extraordinary Bulk and Comelinefs of Per- 
ſon, perceived it, turning his Steed he 
made towards them. And they ſuſtaining 
the Shock, and joyning Battel with him, 


there was a ſharp Conflict, as if by this 


Encounter they were to try the Succeſs of 
the whole War. But after Maſſiſtius his 
Horſe being wounded with an Arrow, 


| flung him, (and he falling, could hardly 
| raiſe himſelf through the weight of his Ar- 
|| mour, and the Athenzans preſling upon him 
with Blows, was not without difficulty to 


| be wounded, being arm'd compleatly with 


Hold, Braſs, and Iron, ) a certain perſon 
running him in at the Vizor of his Hel- 


met, flew him, and the reſt of che Per ſian: 
leaving the Body fled. The greatneſs of 


the Greczans Succeſs was known, not by 
| the multitude of the Slain (for an inconſi- 


derable number were kill'd) but the Sor- 


| row the Barbarians expreſs'd. For they 
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| ſhaved themſelves, their Horſes and Mules, 


for the death of Maſitius, and filled the 
Plain with Howling and Lamentation ; ha- 


eing loſt a Perſon, who next to Mar doni- 
ur himſelf, was by many degrees the 


Chief 
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kept from fighting a long time; for the 
Soothſayers by the Sacrinces foretold the 


the World for the good will I bear you, ft | 
4 ſudden Onſet ſhould ſo diſmay you, that | 
you behave your ſelues in the Fight wiſe | 
than uſual. For to morrow Mardonius wil | 
dive you Battel, not moved thereto by at) 
hope of Succeſs or Courage, but want if | 
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Chief among them, both for Valour and 


Authority. 55 
After this Skirmiſh of the Horſe they 


Victory both to Greez and Perſians if they 
flood upon the defenſive part only, but if 
the Aggreſſors, the contrary. At length 


Mardonius, when he had but a few days | 


Proviſion, and the Grecian Forces in- 


creaſed continually by ſome or other that | 
came in to them, impatient of Delay, de- | 


termined tolye ſtill no longer, but paſſing 


Afopus by Day-break, to fall unexpected- 
ly upon the Greczans, and fignified the 

fame over Night to the Captains of his | 
Hoſt. But about Midnight a certain Horſe- | 


man ſtole into the Greek Camp, and coming 
to the Watch, deſired them to call Arif 


des the Athenian to him, who with ſpeed | 
obeying the Summons; I am, ſaid he, 
lexander King of Macedonia, but am ar- | 


rived here through the greateſt danger i 


Viftuals. For the Prognoſticators, by then 
ill boading Sacrifices and Oracles, probibi 
him the Battel, And the Army is in gre 


Ss Deſpait [ 
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Deſpair and Conſternat ion; but Neceſſity 
emboldens him to try his Fortune,or fit ſtill 


aud endure the laſt Extremity of want. A. 
 lexander thus ſaying, entreated Ariſtides 


to take notice of and remember the fame, 


and not reveal it to any other. But he told 
him, it was not convenient to conceal the 
Matter from Pauſanias, becanſe he was Ge- 


neral; but as for any other, he determined 
to keep it ſecret from them, till ſuch time 


as the Battel was fought ; but if the Gre- 


cians obtain'd the Victory, that then no one 


| ſhould be ignorant of Alexander's good wil 
and kindneſs towards them. After this the 
King of Macedonia rode back again, and 


Ariſtides went to Pauſantas his Pavilion, 
and told him what had been ſaid; and they 
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ſent for the reſt of the Captains, and gave 


Orders that the Army ſhould be in Batttel 
= „„ FT 


Here (according to Herodotus) Pauſa- 


mas ſpake to Ariſtides, deſiring him to 
transfer his Athenzans to the Right Wing 
ofthe Army, oppoſite to the Per ſiaus (for 
that they would do better Service againſt 
| them, having been experien-'d in their 
way of Combat, and embolden'd with their 
| former Victories) and give him the Left, 


where the Medizing Gr-efs were to make 
their Aſſault. The reſt of the Athenian 


Captains therefore look*d upon Parſanias 


25 very unjuſt and arrogan:, becauſe per- 
3 mitting 
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- mitting the reſt of the Army to keepthei; | | 

5,7 Stations, he remov'd them only fromplace | | 
HAGT &s, . | a | 

to place, like ſo many Slaves, OPPoling | | 

them to the greateſt ſtrength of the Ene. 

my. Bur Ariſtides {aid they were altoge. | | 

ther miſtaken, if they of late contended | | 

with the Tegeatæ for the Right Wing, | , 

and gloried in being preferred before then 

[ 

I 

£ 


but now when the Lacedemonians giye 
them place in the left, and yielding then 
in a manner the leading of the Army, they | 

neither are contented with the Hum 

that is done them, nor look upon it an 9 

advantage not to fight againſt their Coun | | 
trymen and Kindred, but Barbarians, an! 

ſuch as were by nature their Enemis ( 

 Hereupon the Athenians very readiy | { 

changed places with the Lacedemonians, | < 

and there went a great talk amongſt them | 8 

as they were encouraging each other, Thu | I 

the Enemy approached with no better Arms | h 

or ſtouter Hearts than thoſe who fought the te 

Battel of Marathon; but had the ſame en- c. 

broider'd Coats and Gold upon their delicate d 

Bodies, and effeminate Minds: But ue t | { 

the ſame Weapons and Bodies, aud our ( | x 

rage augmented by our Viftories; and fiſt g 

*The mot like them in defence of our Country | wy 

LZacede- Jy, but for the Trophies of Salamis andMe | I 

g. rathon ; that they may not be looked upons | t 

due to Miltiades or Fortune, but the Pei 1 

of Athens. Thus therefore were * 21 
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king haſte to change the Order of their 
Battel. But the Thebans underſtanding it 
by their Fugitives, forthwith acquaint 


Mardonins; and he, either for fear of the 


Athenians, or a deſire to engage the La- 
cedgmonians, marched over his Per ſians to 
the Right, and commanded the Greets of 
his Party to be poſted oppoſite to the 4 
thenians., But this Tranſpoſition being ma- 


nifeſt, bath Pan/anzas, wheeling about a- 


gain, ranged himſelf in the Right, and 
Mardouius, as at firſt, took the left Wing 


cover againſt the Lacedemonians. So the 


day paſſed without Action. 
After this the Grec:ans determined in 
Council to remove their Camp ſomething 


further, to poſſeſs themſelves of a place 
| convenient for watering, becauſe the 
Springs near them were troubled and pol- 
luted by the Barbarian Cavalry. But Night 


being come, and the Captains marching 
towards the place deſigned for their en- 
camping, the Soldiers were not very rea- 
dy to follow, and keep in a Body, but as 


ſoon as they paſſed the firſt Fortifications, 
made towards the City of Platæa, and a 


great Tumult was there cauſed by thoſe 
who were diſperſed, and pitched their 
Tents in diſorder. The Lacedemontans, 
though againſt their Wills, had the For- 
tune to be left by the reſt. For Amompha- 
retus, a brave and daring Man, who be- 
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and Determinations of the Grec:ans, 4- 
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ing a long time before fired with a deſire 
of the Fight, and ill reſenting their many 
lingrings and delays, calling the removal 


of the Camp a meer running away and 
flight, proteſted he would not deſert his | 
Poſt, but there remain with his Com. 


pany, and ſuſtain the Charge of Maradbni- 


as. And when Pau ſanias came to him and 


told him he did theſe things by the Votes 


mompharetus taking up a great Stone, and 
flinging it at Panſanians his Feet, and b 


this Token, ſaid he, do I give my Sut- 
frage for the Battel, not minding the 


cowardly Conſultations and Decrees of o- 


ther Men. Parnſanias not knowing what 
to do in the preſent Juncture, ſent to the 


Athenians, who were drawing off, to ſtay 


and accompany him; ſo he himſelf marchd 
the reſt of the Army to Plat za, to the In- | 

tent to make Amompharetus move. 
In the Interim, Day came upon them, 
and Mar donius (for he was not ignorantof | 
the Grec:ans deſerting their Camp) having 
his Army in Array, fell upon the Lacede. 
 monians With great ſhouting and noiſe of 
the barbarous People, as if they were not 
about to joyn Battel, but ſpoil the Greets 
in their Flight. Which wichin a very little 
came to pais. For Pauſanias perceiving | 
what was done, made a halt, and commal- | 
ded every one to put themſelves in ordern 


for 
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for the Battel, but (either through his An- 
ger with Amompharetus, or the diſtur- 


bance he was in by reaſon of the ſudden 


approach of the Enemy) forgot to give the 
Grecians the Word. Whence it was that 
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they came not in immediately, or in a Bo- 


dp, to their aſſiſtance, but by ſmall Com- 
_ | panies and ſtragling when the Fight was 


already begun. [ For Pau ſanias] offering 


Sacrifice, he found it not acceptable to the 
Gods, ſo commanded the Lacedemontians, 


BY lying down their Shields at their Feet, to 


. potions my, „ 9 1 —— - 


abide quietly and attend his Directions, 


making no Reſiſtance to any of their Ene- 


mies. And offering a ſecond time, as the 

_ Horſe charged, one of the Lacedæmonians 
was wounded. Ar this time alſo Callicra- 
tes, who by report, was the moſt comely 

| proper Perſon in the Army, being ſhot 

| with an Arrow, and upon the Point of ex- 


piring, ſaid, that he lamented not his 


Death, (for he came from home to lay 


down his life in the Defence of Greece) but 


that he died without Action. The Caſe 
was hard, and wonderful the forbearance 
ol the Men; for they repelled not the E- 
nemy that charged them, but expecting 


their opportunity from the Gods and their 


General, ſuffered themſelves to be woun- 
| ded and lain in their Ranks: Some ſay, 

that Panſanias being at Sacrifice and 
Prayers ſome ſpace out of the Battel, that 
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tain Lydians falling ſuddenly upon him, 


plunder'd and ſquander'd the Sacrifice. 
ut that Pau ſanias and his Company ha- 


ving no Arms beat them with Staffs and 


W hips. Wherefore at this day, in Imita- 


tion of this Invaſion, the whipping the Boys 


about the Altar in Sparta, and after that 
the Lydian Proceſſion is performed. Pau 


 fanias therefore being troubled at theſe 


to their 


things, the Prieſt offering one Sacrifice at- 


ter another, turns himſelf towards the Tem- | 
ple with Tears in his Eyes, and lifting up 
bis Hands to Heaven beſeech'd Juno of 
Citheron, and the other tutelar Gods f 


the Plateans, if it were not in the Fate. 


for the Grecians to obtain the Victory, that 
they _— periſh, performing ſome remar- 


kable t ing, their Actions demonſtrating 


foretold the Victory. The Word being 


given, the Lacedæmonian Battalion of Foot 


ſeemed on the ſudden like ſome one fierce 


Animal, ſetting up his Briſtles, and beta- 


king himſelf to the Combat. Then it was 


that the Barbarians conſider'd they en- 
counter'd with Men who would fight it to 
the Death, wherefore holding their Tar- 


gets before them, they ſhot their Arrows 


amongſt 


n e . AA 


nemies, that they waged War | 
with Men of Courage and Soldiers Theſe | 
Prayers of Pauſanias being heard, as he | 
r his Supplications, the Sacrifices ap- | 
peared propitious, and the Soothſayers 
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amongſt the Lacedemonians. But they keep- 
ing together in the order of a Phalanx, 
and falling upon them, forced their Tar- 


gets out of their Hands, and ſmiting the 
Breaſts and Faces of the Per ſians, over- 
threw many of them, who fell not either 


unrevenged or without Courage. For ta- 
king hold of the Spears with their bare 


Hands, they brake many of them, and be- 
took themſelves, not in vain, to Swords 
drawing, but making uſe of their Battle- 
Axes and Falchions, and wreſting the La- 


cedemonians Shields from them, and grap- 
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ling with them, it was a long time thac they 


made reſiſtance. 


| In the mean time the Athenians ſtood 

ſtill in expectation of the Lacede;monians. 
| But when they heard the noiſe of thoſe 
that were ingaged in the Fight, and a Meſ- 
ſenger, as they ſay, came from 7 --/::/:45 


to advertiſe them of what was done, they 


ſoon ſpeeded to their Aſſiſtance. An as 
they paſſed through the | lain to the place 
where the noiſe was, the Greets who took 
part with the Enemy came upon them. But 


Ariſtides, as ſoon as he ſaw them, going a 


conſiderable ſpace before the reſt, cried 


out to them, conjuring them by the Guar- 


dian Gods of Greece to forbear the Fight, 
and be no impediment or ſtop to them, 


who were ſuccouring Perſons that fought 
in defence of Greece. But when he per- 


— 03 om 
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mans, 
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ceived they gave no Attention to him, and 


had prepared themſelves for the Battel, 


then turning from the preſent relief (of the 
Lacedemontans) he engaged them, being 
five thouſand in number. But the greate( 


part ſoon gave way and retreated, for the | 


Barbarians alſo were put to flight. The 
ſharpeſt Conflict is ſaid to have been againſt 


the Thebans, the chiefeſt and moſtpower- | 


ful perſons among them at that time ſiding 
with the Medes, and leading the Multi- 


__ tude; not according to their own Inclin- 
tions, but as being Subjects of an Oligar- 


chy. The Battel being thus divided, the 


Lacedemonians firſt beat off the Perſians; 


and a Spartan named Armmeſtus, ſley 
Mar donius by a blow on the Head with a 


Stone, as the Oracle in the Temple of 4n- | 


phiaraus foretold him. For Mardonius 


ſent a Lydian thither, and another Per- 
ſon, aCarzan, to the Cave of Throphoniu. 


This latter, the Prieſt of the Oracle anſwe- 


red in his own Language: But the Lydiu 
Meeping in the Temple of Amphiarans, il 
ſeemed unto him that a certain Miniſter of 


the Gods ſtood before him, and comman- 
ded him to be gone; but refuſing to do ii, 


he flung a great Stone at his Head, ſo that 


he thought himſelf flain with the blow. [ 


this manner are theſe things ſaid to come | 


* The La-tO you But they blocked up thoſe that 
W 


within their Walls of Wood: * a | 
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little time after the Atheniaus put the The- 
ans to flight, killing three hundred of the 


chiefeſt, and of greateſt note among them, 
in the Fight. For when they began to fly, 
News came that the Army of the Barba- 


rians was beſieged within their Rampires. 
So giving the Greeks opportunity to ſave 
| themſelves, they marched to aſſiſt them at 


the Fortifications. And coming in to the 


Lacedemonians, who were altogether un- 


handy and unexperienced in Storming, 


they took the Camp with great Slaughter 


of the Enemy ; for of three hundred Thou- 
ſand, forty Thouſand only are faid to e- 


ſcape with Artabaſus; but on the Grecians 
fide there periſhed in all thirteen hundred 


and ſixty; of which were fifty two Athe- 


nians, all of the Tribe Azantrs, that fought 
(faith Cl;demrns) with the greateſt Courage 
of any, (wherefore thoſe of that Tribe, ac- 
_ cording to the Oracle of Apollo, offered 


dacrifice for the Victory to the Nymphs 
4 nod at the expence of the publick.) 


There were mou one Lacedemoniansand 
It is ſtrange therefore up- 


on what Grounds Herodotus ſaith, that 


they only, and none other, encounter'd 
the Enemy; for the number of their ſlain 
and their Monuments teſtifie that the Vi- 
tory was obtained by all in general: And 
if, the reſt ſtanding ſtill, the Inhabitants 
of three Cities only had been ingaged in 
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the Fight, they would not have ſet this In. 


ſcription on an Altar: 


Tbe Perſians chas'd by valiant deeds of War, 
This common Altar the freed Greeks did 
; rear, 5 
*£x2v34- Sacred to Jupiter the Deliverer. 


1 They fought this Battel on the fourth 
Aug ut. day of the Month Boedromian, according 
to the tile of the Athenianc, but in that of 
the Beotians the twenty ſeventh of Pane. | 
mus; On which Day there is ſtill a Con 
vention of the Greeks at Plat ea, and thoſe 
of that place offer Sacrifice for che Victo- 
ry to Jupiter the Deliverer. As for the 
difference of Days it i, not to be wondred 
at, ſeeing at this time, when there is a | 
more accurate ſearch made into Matters 
relating to Aſtronomy, ſome make one, 
ſome another beginning and ending of the 
m_— „ 
After this the Athenians, not yieding 
the Honour of the Day to the Lacedeme- 
nians, nor conſenting they ſhould erect a 
Trophy, things were well nigh ruined by | 
a Difſention amongſt the armed Greeks, | 
had not Ariftides, by much ſoothing and 
counſelling the Commanders, eſpecially 
Leocrites and Muronides, pacified and pe- 
ſwaded them to leave the thing to the De·· 
ciſion of the Grecians. And they debating | 
the Matter, Theogiton the n 2 
| | * clared 
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clared the Honour of the Victory was to 
be given ſome other City, if they would 
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prevent a Civil War. After him Cleocritus 


of Corinth riſing up, made People think 
he would ask the Palm for the Corinthians, 
(for next to Sparta and Athens, Corinth 
was in greateſt Eſtimation:) But he deli- 
vered his Opinion, which had the good li- 


king and Admiration of all, in favour of 


the Plateans ; and counſelled to take away 


all Contention, by giving them the Re- 
ward and Glory of the Victory, whoſe 


deing honoured could be diſguſted by nei- 
ther Party. This being ſaid, firſt Ariſti- 


des gave conſent in the name of the Athe- 
| nzans, and Pauſanias for the Lacedæemoni- 


| ans. 80 being re on iled, they ſet apart 


fourſcore Talents for the P/ateans, where- 


with they built a Temple and dedicated an 


y retain their Luſtre. But the Lacedæ- 
monians and Athenians, each erected a 
Trophy apart by themſelves. Conſulting 


| Image to Minerva, and adorned the Tem- 
- with Pictures, which even to this very 


|| the Oracle about offering of Sacrifice, 4- | 
|| polls anſwere!, that they ſhould dedicate 


an Altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but not 
to ſacrifice, till extinguiſhing the Fire 
throughout the Country, as having been 


| defiled by the Barbarians, they kindled 


unpollu:ed Fire at the Common Altar at 
Delphos. The Magiſtrates of Greece there- 
. H h 4 fore 
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fore went forthwith and compelled ſuch x 
h:d Fire to put it out; and Euclidas 1 


_ Platzan, promiſing to fetch Fire, With al 


125 Ita- 
lian 


Miles. 


poſſible Speed, from the Altar of the God, 


went to Delphos, and having ſprinkled and 
| rac his Bo: ly, crowned himſelf with | 


aurel, and taking the Fire from the A]. 


tar. ran back to Platæa, and returned he. 


fore Sun-ſet: performing the ſame day ; 
Journey of a thouſand Stadiums; but {x 
luting his Fellow Citizens, and delivering 


them the Fire, he immediately fell down, 
and in a ſhort time after expired. But the 
Plateans taking him up, interred him in 
the Temple of Diana Euclia, — ths 


Inſcription over him: 


Euclidas ran 70 Delphos and back again; 3 


one Day. 


Many are of Opinion thac Euclia is Di | 


ana, and call her by that Name. But ſome 


fay the was the Daughter of Hercules an! ö 
Moria the Daughter of Monetins, and Si. 
{ter of Patroclus, who dying a Virgin, was Pi 


worſhipped by the Bæot ians and Locrian.. 


Her Altar and Image are ſet up in all their 
Market-places, and thoſe of both Sexes 
that are about Marrying, facrifice to her | 


before the Nuptials. 


A general Aſſembly of all the Greeks be - 


ing call'd, Ariſtides propoſed a Decree, 


that the Deputies of Greece, and the Over- | 


1 ers 
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ſeers of things Holy, might aſſemble an- 
nually at Platea, and every fifth Year ce- 
lehrate the Games of Liberty. And that 
there ſhould be a Levy upon all Greece, 
for the War againſt the Barbarians, of 


| ten Thouſand Spearmen, one Thouſand 


Horſe, and an Hundred Sail of Ships; 


but the Plateans to be exempt and ſacred 


to the Service of the Gods, offering Sacri- 
fice for the Welfare of Greece. Theſe 

things being ratified, the Platæaus under- 
took the performing an Annual Sacrifice 

to ſuch as were {lain and buried in that 

Place; which they {till perform in this man- 
ner. On the ſixteenth Day of Maima- * Sprem- 
_ ferion (which with the Beotians is Alal- **" 
comenus) they make their Proceſſion, the 

| which, beginning by break of Day, is led 

| by a Trumpeter {founding a Point of War; 


then follow certain Chariots loaden with 


Myrrh and Garlands, and a black Bull: 
| Then come the young Men of free Birth 
carrying Libations of Wine and Milk 


in large two-cared Veſſels, and Jars of Oy] 


and precious Ointments (for it is not per- 
| mitted any of ſervile condition to have any 

hand in this Miniſtration, becauſe the Men 
died in defence of their Liberty:) After 

all comes the chief Magiſtrate of Platæa 
(tor whom although it be unlawfulat other 
times, either to touch Iron or wear any o- 
| ther colour'd Garment but white) at that 
time 
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time apparalled in a Purple Robe; and ta. 
king a Water-pot out of the Fr i ne 
ber, proceeds, bearing a Sword in 


through the middle of the Town to the 


forthe Libertyof 


Sepulchres: Then drawing Water out of 


a Spring, he waſhes and anoints the Pillars 
of the Monuments, and ſacrificing the Bull 
upon a Pile of Wood, and making Suppli- 


cation to Jupiter and Mercury of the Earth, 


invites thoſe valiant Men who periſhed in 
the defence of Greece to the Banquet and 


Parentations; After this, filling a Boy] 
with Wine, and pouring it out, he faith, / 


drink to thoſe 3 who loſt their Lives 


after their return into the City endes 


voured at a Democracy, and as well dee- 
ming the People worthy his Care in con- 
deration of their valiant Behaviour, as alſo 
that it was a matter of Difficuliy, they be- | 
ing powerful and much conceited of ther | 
Victories, to deal with them by Force, he | 
makes a Propoſal that every one might ſhare 
in the Government, and Magiſtrates be | 
choſen out of the whole Body of the Ache. 
nians. Themiſtocles telling the People in A. 


ſembly that he had ſome Advice for them, 


which was not to be given in Publick, but | 


of great advantage and ſecurity to the Ci 
ty; they commanded Ariftides only toben 


is Hand 
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reece. Theſe Solemnities 
even to this Day do the P/ateans obſerve. 
 Ariſtides perceived that the Athenians 
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and conſider of it with him. And he acquain- 
ting Ariſtides, that his Intent was to ſet 


fire on the Crecian Fleet (for by that means 
ſhould the Athenians become moſt power- 
ful and Lords of all) Ariſtides returning to 


the Aſſembly, told them, that nothing was 
more a1van.ageous than what Themiſtocles 
deſigned, nor nothinz more unjuſt : The 
Athenians hcaring this, gave Themiſtocles 


order to deſiſt: Such Lovers of Juſtice 
were the People, andſuch Credit and Con- 
fidence did they repoſe in this Man. 


Being ſent in joint Commiſſion with Ca- 


mon to the Wars, he took noti-ethat Pau- 
ſanias and the other Spartan Captains were 
moroſe and crabbed to the Confederates, 
and by being himſelf gentle and courteous 
in his Converſation, and making Cimon a- 
greeable and ſociable in his Expeditions, 
he ſtole away the chief Command from 
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the Lacedemonians neither by Weapons, 


tederates haſtily and roughly, and the Com- 


| mon Soldiers he puniſhed with Stripes, or 


ſtanding under the Iron Anchor for a 
whole Day together; neither was it per- 


_ | dhips, or Horſes, but by his Civility and 

good Behaviour. For the Athenians being 

| endeared to the Grecians by the Juſtice of 

| Ariftides and C:mon's Moderation, the Ty- 

ranny and Auſterity of Panſanias rendred 

them yet more deſirable: For he always 
diſcourſed the Commanders of the Con- 
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mitted any to provide Straw for themſelves 


to lie on, or Forage for their Horſes, or 


come near the Springs to Water, before 
the Spartans were furniſhed, but Servants 
with W hips drove away ſuch as appros. 
ched. Concerning which things, when 


hq once was about to expoſtulate 
„and reprimand Pau ſanias, he told 


dim with an angry Look, that he was not 


at leifure, and gave no Attention to him. | 
Hereupon both the Sea Captains, and Con- 


| 


manders of the Land Army of the Gre 


cians coming to Ariſtides, perſwaded hin 
to be their General, and receive the Con- 


federates into his Command, who had long 


deſired to relinquiſh the Spartans, and 


come over to the Athenians. But he an- 


ſwered, that he ſaw both Equity and Ne. 
ceſſity in what they ſaid, but their Fide- | 
lity ſtood in need of ſome Action, theper- | 
formance of which might keep the Mult | 
tude from changing their Minds. U.. 
des the Samian, and Autagoras of Chus, | 
_ conſpiring together, boarded Pau ſaniass 
Galley, getting her between them as ſhews | 
failing before the reſt. But when Pau ſania 
beholding them roſe up and furiouſly | 
threatned ſoon to make them know that 
they had not attempted upon his Galley, | 
but their own natural Country; they wit | 
led him to depart and thank Fortune that | 
fought for him at Platea; for hitherto, | 
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reverence to that, the Grec:;ans'did not in- 
flect condign punithment upon him. In 
the end they revolted to the Athenians. 
And here the Magnanimity of the Lace- 
demonians was wonderful: For when they 


perceived that their Generals were cor- 
rupted by the greatneſs of their Authori- 
ty, they voluntarily laid down the Com- 


mand, and left off ſending any more of 


| them to the Wars, chuſing rather to have 
Citizens of Moderation and Perſeverance 
in their Cuſtoms and Manners, than to poſ— 


ſeſs the Dominion of all Greece. 


Now even during the Command of the 


Lacedemaonians, the Grecians paid a cer- 


turn; ſo did the Confederates of Athens 


Arxiſtides his Taxation, terming it the hap- 


P/ 
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tain Contribution towards the Mainte- 

| nance of the War; and being deſirous to 
have all particular Perſons, Town by Town, 
| rated their due proportion, they deſired 
Ariſtides of the Athenzans, and gave him 
Command, ſurveying the Country and Re- 
venue, to Seſs every one according to their 
Ability and what they were worth. But 
he being ſo largely impowered, Greece, as 
it were, permitting all her Affairs to his 
ſole management, went out Poor, and re- 
turned Poorer; laying the Tax not only 
without Corruption and Injuſtice, but with 
the good liking and convenience of all. For 
zs the Ancients celebrated the Age of Sa- 
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hundred Talents, not through the Was 
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py Time of Greece, and that more eſpe. 


cially, the ſame being ina ſhort time doy- | 
bled, and ſoon after trebled. For the Af. | 
ſeſsment which — made was four 


hundred and ſixty Talents. But to this Pe. 


ricles added very near one third part more; 


for Thucydides ſaith, That in the beginning 
of the [Peloponneſian] War, the Athenians 


had coming in from their Confederates fix | 
hundred Talents. But after Pericles his 


Death, the Demagogues increaſing by little 
and little, raiſed it to the Sum of thirteen 


being ſo expenſive and chargeable, either 


in the length or ill Succeſs thereof, as by 
their exciting the People to Largeſſes, 
Playhouſe Expences, and the erecting of 
Statues and Temples. Ariſtides therefore 


acquiring a wonderful and great —_— 


tion by his levying the Tribute, Themzſtocks | 
is ſaid toderide him, as if this were not the 


commendation of a Man but a Mony-bag, 


making a diſlike return to the free Speech | 


of Ariſtides. For he, when Themiſtocks 


once was ſaying, that he thought the chieſeſt 
Virtue of a General, was to underſtand and 


foreknow the Meaſures the Enemy would 


take, replyed, This indeed, Themaſtocks, - 
is neceſſary, but Abſtinence from Bribes 
is an excellent thing, and truly worthy 2 | 


General. 


More- 
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Moreover, Ariſtides made all the Peo- 


| ple of Greece ſwear (to keep the League) 


and himſelf took the Oath in the name of 


| the Athenians, flinging Wedges of red hot 
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Iron into the Sea, after Curſes{ pronounced 


againſt them that fhould make breach of 


their Vow.] But afterwards, it ſeems, 


when things were at ſuch a paſs, as con- 


ſtrained them to govern with a ſtronger 


Hand, he adviſed the Athenzans, throwing 
the Perjury upon him, to manage Affairs 
as their Convenience required. Upon the 


Perſon was in his own private Affairs, and 


| thoſe of his fellow Citizens, nicely Juſt; 
but that in publick matters he did many 
. things according to the ſtate and condition 


of his Country, as frequently requiring 


Acts of Injuſtice. It is reported of him, 


that he ſhould ſay to one who was in debate, 


| Whether he ſhould convey ſome Treaſure 
from Delos to Athens, contrary to the 
| League, at the perſwaſion of the Samians, 

| That the thing indeed Was not juſt, but ex- 

| pedient. 5 


In fine, having eſtabliſhed the Dominion 
of his City over ſo many People, he him- 


whole matter Theophraſtus tells us, this 


ſelf remained indigent ; and always deligh- 


ted as much in the Glory of being poor, as 
m that of his Trophies. And it is evident 
from this; Calliag the Torch-bearer was re- 
| atedtokim: This Perſon his Enemies pro- 


ſecuting 
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ſecuting in a Capital Cauſe, when they had 
{ightly argued the Matters whereof they 
indicted him; thus nothing to the point, 


beſpoke the Judges: Zon know, ſaid they, 
Ariſtides the Son of 1.5 who ir | 


the Admiration of all Greece: In what ; 
condition do you think his Family is in at his 


Houſe, when you ſee him appear in publick 
in ſuch a thregdbare Cloak? Is it not prola. 


ble therefore, that not keeping the cold from 


him abroad, he wants food and other neceſ- 
faries at home? Zet this Man, though his 
_ Couſm-German, doth Callias, the moſt weal- 
th of the Athenians, take no care for, beny 


with his Wife and Children in à neceſſitm 


condition; having made uſe of him in many 
_ caſes, and often reaped advantage by his li- 
tereſt with you. But Callias perceiving the 
Judges were moved hereby, and exaſpe- 
rated againſt him, ſubpœned Ar:/t:des,re- 
quiring him to teſtifie that when he fre- 


quently offered him divers Preſents, and 


_ entreated him to accept them, he refuſed, 


anſwering, That it became him better to be 
proud of his Poverty than Callias of hit 
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Wealth: For there are many to be ſeenthit | 


make a good and bad uſe of Riches, but it 

ic hard to meet with one whobravely ſuffers 

Poverty; but that they ſhould be aſhamed 

it who ſuſtained it againſt their Wills. Arr 

ſtides depoſing theſe things in favour of 

Callias, there was none who heard uu : 
3 tha 


| 
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that went not away, deſirous rather to be 


Poor like Ari/t:des, than Rich as Callzas. 
Thus A/chines, the Follower of Socrates, 


writes. But Plato of all the great and re- 
nowned Men in the City of Athens, de- 


clares this Perſon only worthy of Conſi- 
deration; for Themiſtocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles filled the City with Porticoes, 
Treaſure, and many other vain things; but 


| Ariſtides ſquared his Actions by the Rule 


of Juſtice. Great were the Manifeſtations 


of his Moderation, even towards Them:/to- 

_ cles himſelf. For though he was his Ad- 
verſary in all his Undertakings, and the 
Cauſe of his Baniſhment, when he offered 
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an Opportunity of Revenge, being accuſed 


to the City, he bore him no Malice; but 

Alcmeon, Cimon and many others, proſe- 
cuting and impeaching him, Axriſtides on- 
y neither did nor fail any Ill againſt him, 
nor infulted over his Enemy in his Adver- 
| fity, as he never envied him his Proſperity. 
dome fay Ariſtides died in Pontus, going 


by Sea upon the Affairs of the Publick. O- 
thers that he died of Old Age at Athens, 


niſcoclec, he faith, the People growing in- 


ſolent, there orole a great number of Evi- 
| fences, who impeaching the Nobility and 


8 prin⸗ 


being in great Honour and Veneration a- 
mongſt his Fellow-Citizens. But Crateras 
the Lacedæmonian ſpeaks of his Death in 
this manner. After the Baniſhment of The- 
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principal Men in the City, ſubjected themto 
the Envy of the Multitude ſwelled with | 
their good Fortune and Power. Amon 
which Ariſtides was condemned of Bribe. 
ry, upon the Accuſation of Diaphautus of 

 Ampbhitrope, for taking Mony from the J.. 
niaus, when he was Collector of the Tri. 
bute. But of this Craterus bringeth no | 

written proof, neither the Sentence of his | 
Condemnation, nor the Decree ofthe Peo. | 
ple; though he is wont fairly to ſet down 
uch things, and cite his Authors: Almoſt | 
all others who have diſcourſed of the Ml. 
carriages of the People towards their Ge. 
nierals, collect together and treat of theB _ 
niſhment of Themiſtocles, Miltiades his 


Bonds, Pericles his Fine, and the Death 
of Paches in the Judgment-Hall, who, up- | 
on receiving Sentence, flew himſelf be- 
fore the 'Tribunal ; with many things ofthe | | 
like nature: and they add the Baniſhment | |, 
of Ariſtides, but of this his Condemnation 
they make no mention. Moreover, bs | , 
Monument is tobe ſeen at Phalera, which | _ 
they ſay was built him by the City, as nat : 
leaving enough to defray Funeral Charges. | : 
A 


And Story faith, that his two Daughter 
were publickly married out of the 5) 5 | 
neum or Common Treaſury by the Cit, 
decrecing each of them three hundre! | 
Drachma's for her Portion; but upon his 
don Lyſamachus the People bens j | 
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hundred Miuæ of Silver, and a Plantation 
of as many Acres of Ground, and ordered 
him beſi les, upon the mo:10n of Alcibrades, 
four Drachma's a Day. Furthermore, Ly- 


fimachns leaving a Daughter named Poli- 


crite, as Callicrates faith, the People voted 
her alſo the ſame proviſion of Corn with 
thoſe that obtained the Victory in the O- 
lympick Games. But Demetrius the Pha- 


lerian, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Ariſto- 


xenus the Muſician, and Artotle (if the 
Treatiſe of Nobility is to be reckoned a- 


mong the genuine Pieces of Ar/totle) ſay, 


| 


that Myrto, Ariſtides his Grand-Daughter, 


| was married to the wife Socrates, having 


another Wife, but taking her as remaining 
a Widow, by reaſon of her Indigence, and 
wanting the neceſſaries of Life. But Pa- 


neætius ſufficiently confuteth this in the 


Books he hath written concerning Socra- 
tes. And Demetrius the Phalerian in his So- 
crateꝶ ſaith, he knew one Lyſimachus, Son to 
the Daughter of Ari/tides, extreamly ne- 
ceſſitated, who ſitting at a place called the 
Jaccheum, ſuſtained himſelf by a Table to 
interpret Dreams, and that he being the 
Author of the Decree, induced the Peo- 


ple to give his Mother and Aunt half a 
Drachma a Day. Moreover, the ſame De- 


metrius faith, that reviewing the Laws, he 


decreed each of theſe Women a Drachma 


a Day. And it is not to be wondred at, 
tt 2 that 
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that the People of Athens ſhould take ſuch 


| care of thoſe that live in the City, fince 


hearing the Grand- Daughter of Ar:/togitu 
was in a low condition in the Iſle of Len- 


2205, and ſo poor no Body would marry | 


her, they brought her back to Athens, an 


marrying her to a Perſon of great Quality, 


gave with her a Farm in the Borough of 
Potam; of which Bounty and Humanity 


this City of Athens, even in this our Age, 


having given divers Demonſtrations, is had 


in Admiration, and celebrated deſerved. 
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ARCUS Caro (as is 1 
was born at Toots, though (till 
| | he betook himſelf to Civil and Military Af- 
fairs,) he livd and was bred up in the 


Country of the Sabiner, where his Father's 
It 3 Eſtate 
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rence to the Exploits and Virtues of his | 
Anceſtors, he was very Ancient. His third | 
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Eſtate lay. His Anceſtors ſeeming to almoſt 


every one unknown, he himſelf is fain to 


praite his Father argus, as a worthy and 
valiant Perſon; and Cato his great Grand. 
father too, as one who had often obtain d 


the Military Prizes, and who, having It 
five Horſes under him, receiv'd, on the 
account of his Valour, the worth of then 


out of the publick Exchequer. Now, it 
being the cuſtom among the Romans to cil 


thoſe (who having no luſtre by Birth, made 
_. themſelves Eminent by their own Worth) 

Freſhmen or Upſtarts, they call'd even . 
to himſelf ſo, and ſo he confeſs'd himſelf = 


to be, as to any publick Eminency or Em- 
ployment; but yet aflerted, that in refe- 


Name formerly was not Cato but Priſcus, 


though afterwards he had the Surname of | 


Cato, by reaſon of his great Abilities; for 


the Romans ſignify'd by Cato a prudent or 


experienc'd Man. He was ofa ruddy Com- 
plexion, and grey ey'd, as he hints tous, | 
who, with no good will, made the follow. 


ing Epigram upon him: 


Procius, who ſnarls at all in every place, 
With gogling grey Eyes, and his fiery Fatt, 


En after Death will not received be 


Ey Proſerpine th Infernal Deity, 
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He contracted, even from his Childhood, 
| a very good habit of Body by his Exer- 
ciſes, fo that he ſeem'd ro have an equal 
portion both of Health and Strength: But 
he exerted, and us'd ſtill his Eloquence 
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| through all the Neighbourhood and little 


| Villages, it being as requiſite as a ſecond Bo- 
dy, and a —_— Organ to one who has 


great buſineſs. Nor wou'd he ever deny 

to be Council for thoſe who needed him; 

and he was indeed early. reckon'd a good 

Lawyer, and quickly after an eminent O- 
rator. 


Hence his Wiſdom and depth of Capa- 
city did appear more and more to thoſe 
who us'd his Converſation, which Talents 


requir'd an Employment in the manage- 


ment of great Affairs, and thoſe even of 
the Roman Common- wealth itſelf. Nor did 
be only abſtain from taking Fees for his 
Counſel and Pleading, but did not ſo much 


as affect the Honour which proceeded from 


* | fuch kind of Combats, ſeeming much more 

| dehirous to ſignalize himſelf in the Camp, 
and in real Fights; for being yet but a 
Youth, his Breaſt was full of the Scars he 


received from the Enemy; being (as he 


himſelf ſays) but ſeventeen years old when 


he made his #r/t Campaign: About which nan 
time Hannibal burnt and pillag'd all [zaly. 5yarcar. 


la Engagements he would uſe to ſtrike lu- 


Mtily, without the leaſt flinching, ſtand firm 


1 to 
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to his Ground, with a fierce Countenance 


ſtare upon his Enemies, and with a harſh 
threatning Voice accoſt them. Nor was 


he out in his Opinion, whilſt he taught, 


That ſuch a rugged kind of Behaviour 
ſometimes does {trike the Fnemy more than 
the Sword it ſelf. In his Mar hes he bore 


his own Arms on foot, whilſt one only 


Servant follow'd, to carry the Proviſions 


for his Table, with whom he is ſaid never 
to have been angry or haſty whilſt he made 


ready his Dinner or Supper, but wou' for 


the moſt part, when he was free from Mi- 
litary Duty, aſſiſt and help himſelf to dreſs 
it. Moreover, when he was with the At. 
* he us'd to drink only Water; but, 
when thirſty, he wou'd mingle it wich! 

little Vinegar; or, if he found his ſtrength 
fail him, take a little Wine. 
The little Cuuntry-Houfe of Marc | 
Curins, who had been thricecarry'd in It- | 
umpzh, happen'd to be near his Grounds; | 
ſo that going thither often, and contem- | 
plating the ſmall compaſs of the Place, and 
littleneſs of the Dwelling, he could not but | 

Wonder at the Mind of the Perſon, who | 
being one of the greateſt of the Roman, | 

and having ſubdu'd the moſt Warlike + | 


tions, nay, and driven Pyrrhus out of Itah, 


ſhould himſelf, after three Triumphs, dig | 
in ſo ſmall a piece of Ground, and live in 

ſuch a kind of Cottage. Here it was - | 
22 18 0 — 4 
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the Ambaſſadors of the Samnites, finding 
him boiling of Turnips in the Chimney- 


corner, offer'd him a good Preſent of Gold; 


but he ſent them away with this Saying; 
That he, whom ſuch a Supper did ſuffice, 
had ns need of Gold; and he thought it more 
honourable to conquer thoſe who poſſeſdthe 
Gold, than to poſſeſs the Gold it ſelf. Cato 
reflecting much upon theſe things, went 
his way, and reviewing his Farms, Servants, 
and Houſe-keeping, encreas'd his La- 
bour, and retrenchd all ſuperfluous Ex- 
pences. EY 
When Fabius Maximus took Tarentum, 


Cato, being then but a Youth, was a Sol- 


dier under him; and being lodg'd once 


with one Nearchus a Pythagorean, he de- 
ſir d to underſtand ſome of his Doctrine, 


ſo that hearing the Man diſcourſe of a few 


Sentences which Plato uſes, as, That Volup- 


tuouſueſs is the greateſt Bait for Vice; the 
Body is the principal Calamity of the Soul; 
and that thoſe Thoughts which do maſt ſepa- 


rate and take it off from the Aﬀettions of 


the Body, do moſt affranchiſe and puriſie it; 


| he indeed fell in love the more with Fru- 
| gality and Temperance. Farthermore, He 
- | 1s faid tohavelearn'd Greek late, and when 


he was pretty old ;and that as to his Rheto- 
rick, he profited a little by Thucidides, 


but much more by Demoſthenes: And in- 


deed 
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be invited to him to Supper; from which 
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deed his Writings are handſomly mixd 


both with Greek Sayings and Hiſtories; 
nay, many of them tranſlated word for 


word, are interwoven with his own A- 


pophthegms and Sentences. Now there 


was a certain Nobleman, and one very 
powerful among the Romans, call'd Yale. 


„ing Flaccus, who was wonderful Skilful 
in diſcerning a budding Virtue, and alſo 
very much difpos'd to nouriſh and advance 
it: He, it ſcems, had Grounds bordering 
upon Cato's; nor cou'd he but admire, 


when he underſtood by his Servants the 


manner of his Living, how he labour'd 
with his own Hands, went on foot be- 


times in the Morning to the Pleading 
Courts, to aſſiſt them who wanted his Coun- 


fel; how returning home again when it 
was Winter, he wou'd throw a little Jac- 


ket over his Shoulders, but in the Summer- _ 


time, work bare with his Domeſticks, it 
down with them, eat of the ſame Bread, 


and drink of the fame Wine. Whilſt they 


related alſo his other Affabilities, and great 
Moderation, together with ſome of his 
wife Sayings; he order'd, That he ſhould 


time being well acquainted with his agree- 


able and facetious diſpoſition, which like a 


Plan-, feem'd to require cultivating, and 


to be grafted in a more eminent place: He 
did exhort and perſuade him to apply 2 FE: 
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{elf to the ſtudy of State-Affairs at Rome. 


| Thither therefore he went, and ftreight 


by his Pleading got many Friends and Ad- 
mirers; but Valerius chiefly promoting him 
to Honour and Power. He firſt of all got 
a Colonel's Place, and afterwards was made 
Quæſtor, or Treaſurer. And now beco- 
ming eminent and noted, he ran with him . 


through the greateſt Commands, being ſirſt Hoa. 


- yy vv WY  _ 


his Fellow-Conſul, and then Cenſor. But 
among all the ancient Senators, he did moſt 
keep company with Fabius Maximus; not 
ſo much for the honour of his Perſon, and 
greatneſs of his Power, as that he might 
let before him his particular Worth and 
manner of Life, as the beſt Examples to 
follow, whereupon he made nothing to op- 
pole Scipio the Great, who being then but o 
a young Man, ſeem'd to envy and ſet him- EY 


| ſelf againſt the Power of Fabius; for being 


ſent together with him as a Treaſurer, when 


| he faw him, according to his natural Cu- 


ſtom, make great Expences, and diſtribute 
among the Soldiers without Sparing; he 
freely told him, That the Expence in it ſelf 
was not the greateſt thing to be conſidered, 
but that he corrupted the ancient Frugali- 
Ph giving occaſion to the Soldiers toaban- 
don themſelves to unneceſſary Pleaſures 
and Paſtimes: But Scipio anſwer'd, That 
he had no need of too accurate a Treaſu- 
ter, for he reſolv'd to go, as it were, 2 
85 X 
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fail to the War; and that he ought to give 
the People an account of his Actions, and 


ver: Tray 
5 1 * Fd 
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not of the Mony he ſpent. Hereupon Cay 
return'd from S:c:ly, and together with 
Fabins, made a huge noiſe in the open Se- 


nate againſt $cp79's laviſhing of unſpeaka. 


ble Summs and his childiſh loiteringaway 


his time in Wreſtling- Matches and Come. 


dies, as if he were not to make War, but 
Holy-day; ſo that he caus'd ſome of the 


Tribunes of the People to be ſent to call 


him back to Rome, in caſe the Accuſations 
Mould prove true: But Scipio demonſtra- 
ting as it were to them, an enſuing Victo- 
ry, and appearing only to live pleaſantly 
with his Friends, when there was nothing 


elſe to do, ſhewing alſo he was not by his 


Liberalicy the more negligent in things of 
Conſequence and Moment, he forthwith ſet 
ſal cowards the War.  : © - 
Now Cato grew more and more power. 
ful by his Eloquence, ſo that moſt call'd him 


the Roman Demoſthenes, but his mannerot 


Life was yet more famous and talk'd of; for 


eO. 


*Angeop 
ny. 


Eloquence was an Exerciſe commonly ſtu- 


dy'd and affected by all the Vouth, but he 


was very rare who wou'd endure bodily 


Labour, a light Supper, and a Dinner which | 


never (aw the Fire; or be in love with a 


q 


poor thin Garment, and a homely Lodg- | 
ing; nay, and did more eſteem a Mind | 
that wanted not great things, than " 


1 
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real poſſeſſion of them: For now the State 
(unable to keep 1ts Purity, by reaſon of 


its Greatneſs, and having ſo many Places 
and People from all Parts under its Go- 


vernment) was fain to receive many mix'd 
Cuſtoms, and new Faſhions of living: With 


© 


reaſon therefore did every Body aJmire 


Cato, when they ſaw others fink under 
their Labours, and grow quite effeminate 


by Pleaſures; and yet beheld him uncon- 


quer'd by either, and that not only when 
he was young and deſirous of Honour, but 


Garment which coſt more than a hundred 


Drachms; and that when he was General 


and Conſul, he drank the fame Wine which 


his Workmen did: and that the Proviſion 
which was bought in the Market for his 


Dinner coſt not (uſually) above thirty Aſ- 


ſes. Now all this was for the ſake of the 


Common-wealth, that ſo his Body might be 


the more Robuſt and Hardy for the War. 


Having a piece of the fineſt mixt Babylo- 


none of his 


zs plaſtred. Nor did he ever buy a Slave 

| for above 1500 Drachms, or ſeek for effe- 

minate handſom ones, but able, ſturdy 
Work- 
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alſo when old and bald, after his Conful- 
ſhip and Triumphs. As a true Victor too 
in Wreſtling, he wou'd preſevere and car- 
ry on that Exerciſe to his very laſt. He 
himſelf alſo ſays, That he never wore a 


3 left him, he ſold it; for that 
duntry-Houſes were to much 
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Workmen, ſuch as are Hoſtlers and Ne. | 


herds: And theſe he thought ought to he 


ſold again, when once they grew old; no | 
would he allow them ſo much as Victualz, 


when they became uſeleſs. In ſhort, he 
reckon'd nothing a good penny worth, which 


was ſuperfluous; but whatever it was, 


though ſold for a Farthing, he wou'd think 


it a great price if you had no need of i, 


He purchas'd alſo good Arable and Paſture. 


ground, rather than your well-ſwept Gar 
dens with their fine Water-works. Some 


did 1mpute theſe things to the ſordid Au. 


rice of the Man, but others approve ofhim 


therein, as if he did only the more ftridly 


deny himſelf, for the rectifying and amen- 
ding of others: But for my part, I impute 


It to an unnatural 'Temper, when a Perſon 


uſes his Servants like brute Beaſts, by turm- 


ing off and ſelling them in their old Age, 


and thinks there ought to be no farther 


Commerce between Man and Man, than 


whilſt there ariſes ſome Profit thereby. Be- 
| ſides, we ſee that good Nature or Huma- 
nity has a larger Field than bare Juſtice to | 
_ exerciſe it ſelf in; for naturally indeed ve 


are born to deal with Men according to 


Law and Juſtice; but we may extend our | 
Goodneſs and Charity even to irrational | 
Creatures; and ſuch acts flow from a mild 
ood Nature, as Water from an exuveratt 
Fountain; fo that tis doubtleſs the partol | 
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a good natur d Man to keep even caſt Hor- 
ſes and Dogs, and not only take care of 


them when they are Foals and Whelps, but 


alſo when they are grown old. The Atheni- 
ans, When they built their Hecatampodon, 
turn'd thoſe Mules looſe to feed freely, 
which they had obſerv'd to have undergone 
the greateſt Labour. One of theſe (they ſay) 
came on-e of it ſelf to offer its ſervice, 
and ran along with, nay, and went before 
the Teams, which drew the Carriages up 
to the Caſtle, as if it would incite and en- 


courage them to draw more ſtoutly; upon 


which there paſs'd a Vote, that the poor 


Mule ſhould be kept at the publick Charge, 
even till it dy'd. The Graves of Cimon's 


Horſes, which won thrice the Olympian 


Races, are yet to be ſeen next his own 

Monument. Old Xantippus too (as well 
as many others who buried the Dogs the 
had bred up) entomb'd his which ſwan af | 


ter his Galley to Salamina, when the Peo- 
ple fled from their City | Athens] on the 


| top ofa Cliff, which they call the Dog's 
Tomb to this day. Nor are we to uſe li- 


ving Creatures like old Shoes or Platters, 
and throw them away when they are worn 
out or broken with ſervice; but if it were 
for nothing elſe but to expreſs the reſpect 


we have for Humanity, a Man ought al- 
| ways to ſhew himſelf in theſe things to be 
of 2 kind and Aoeet diſpolition. As to my Meare: 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, I would not ſo much as ſell ny 
Draught-Ox on the account of his Age, 
much leſs, for a ſmall piece of Mony, {ell 


a poor old Man, and ſo chaſe him, as it 


were, from his own Country, by turning 
him not only out of the Place where 
he has liv'd a long while, but alſo out of 
the manner of living he has been accu- 
ſtom'd to; and that, more eſpecially, when 
he would be as uſeleſs to the Buyer as to 


the Seller. Vet Cato, for all this, glory'd . 


that he left that very Horſe in pain, which 
he us'd in the Wars when he was Conſul, 


only becauſe he would not put the publick 
to the charge of his Freight. Now whether 
theſe things are to be aſcrib d to the great. 
neſs or poorneſs of his Spirit, let every one 
argue as they pleaſe: However, as to the 


Temperance he himſelf us'd, he was really 
to be admir'd, it being beyond even the 
ordinary courſe of Nature; for when he 
commanded the Army, he never took for 


himſelf and thoſe that belong'd to him, - 


bove three Buſhels of Wheat for a Month, 


and about a Buſhel and a half a Day for his 


Carriages and Horſes: nay, when he en 


ter'd upon the Government of Sardinia, 
though his Predeceffors there us'd to re- 


quire Tents, Bedding and Cloaths, upon 


the publick Account, and to charge them | 


heavily by furniſhing Proviſions and Enter- 
tainments for a great Train of Servants and 
- Friends: 
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Friends: He, on the contrary, by his Fru- 
gality ſhew*dan incredible Difference, for 
in nothing wanted he the Contribution of 
the Publick ; nay, he would walk without 
a Coach to viſit the Cities, and with one 
only of the common Town-Officers, who 
carry'd his Garment, and a Cup to offer 
Sacrifice in; yet though he ſeem'd thus ea- 
fie and ſparing to all who were under his 
Power, he, on the other hand, ſhew'd great 
ſeverity and ſtrictneſs, being always in- 
flexible in what related to Publick Juſtice, 

and muſt upright and ſevere in what con- 
cern'd the Ordinances of the Common- 
wealth; ſo that the Ryman Government 
where he was, never ſeem'd more terrible, 
and yet more mild: Nay, his very manner 
of ſpeaking ſeem'd to have ſuch a kind of 
de! with it, for it was Courteous, and 
yet Grave; Pleaſant and Piercing; Face- 
tous and Auſtere; Sententious, and yet 
Pithy : And (as Plato ſays) he was like So- 
| Crates, who ſeem'd outwardly to thoſe a- 
bout him to be but a ſimple, blunt and ſul- 
len Fellow; whilft at the bottom he was 
full of ſuch Gravity and Matter, as wou'd 
even move Tears, and rouch the very* 
Hearts of his Auditors. WhereforeI know 

not what has perſuaded ſome to ſay, That 
Cato's Stile was chiefly like that of Lyſias ; 
however let us leave thoſe to judge of theſe 
things, who profeſs moſt to diſtinguiſh be- 

5 5 8 tween 
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tween the ſeveral kinds of Roman Stiles, 
whilſt we write down ſome of his memo. 
rable Sayings; being of the Opinion with 
ſome others, That a Man's Parts appear 
much more by his Words than Looks. 


Being once deſirous to diſſuade the con- 


mon People of Rome from their unſeaſo- 
nable and impetuous Clamour for Largeſſes 
and Diſtributions of Corn, he began thus to 
harangue them: *Tzs a difficult task, OC 


 t1zens, to make Speeches to the Belly, which 


has no Ears. Reproving alſo the ill mana- 


gery of Affairs, he ſaid, war hardto pre- 
ſerve that City, where a Fiſh was ſold for 


more than an Ox. He had a ſaying alſo, 
That the Roman People were like Sheep; 


for they, when ſingle, obey not; but u 


all together ina Flock, they follow their Lia 
| ders: So ye (ſaid he) are guided by thoſe gt 
together in a Body, though ſingly you wou'd 
not uſe theCounſel of aMan of em. Diſcourſing 

of the Power of Women: All Men, quot 
he, aſnally command Women ; we command 


all Men, and the Women command us. But 


the Greeks, I govern the Athenians, but 


thou govern'ſt me, and thy Son governs thee; = 


wherefore pray let him uſe his Power ſpa- 


ringly, whereby, as ſimple as he 1s, he cat 


ds more hurt than all the Athenians roger 
| wy 


this indeed is taken out of the Sayings of | 
'Themiſtocles, for he being in many thing; | 
govern'd by his Son, by means of the Mo- 

ther; Wife (ſays he) the Athenians govers 
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ther. Another Saying of Cato's was, That 
the Roman People did not only prize ſuch and 
ſuch purple Dyes, but ſuch and ſuch Studies 


 andExerciſes alſo: For, ſaid he, as Dyers do 


moſt of all dye ſuch Colours which they ſee moſt 
agreeable, ſo the young Men learn, and zea- 
louſly affeft what it moſt cryd up. He did 
alſo exhort them, That if they were grown 
reat by their Virtue and Temperance, they 
2 not change for the worſe; but if by 


Intemperance and Vice they became great; 
they ſhould change for the better, for by that 


means they were grown indeed too toogreat. 
He would ſay likewiſe, That they who endea- 


 wour'd to have a ſhare in the Government, 
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ought, like thoſe who know not their way, 


to go along with Beadles, who have long roma 
flicks, ff they ſhould go aſtray. He did al-. 


ſo reprove the Citizens for chuſing {till the 
ſame Governors; For ye will ſeem (ſaid he) 
either not to eſteem the Government worth 


much, or that many are not worthy togovern. 


Speaking too ofa certain Enemy of his, who 
ivd a very baſe and diſcreditable life; 
| This Blade's Mother (quoth he) when ſhe 


prays that he may ſurvive her, is look'dup- 


ther had left him, lying near the Sea-ſide, 
be made as if he wonder'd at him, being 


ſtronger even than the Sea it ſelf; for what 


on rather to curſe than to pray. Pointing at 
one who had ſold the Land which his Fa- 


Ieecc- 
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t waſhed atvay with a great deal of labour, 
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he with a great deal of eaſe drank 4. 
way. When the Senate with a great deal 


of ſplendor receiv'd King Eumenes at his 
entrance into Rome, and the chief Citi. 


zensftrove who ſhould be moſt about him, 
Cato ſeem'd only to ſtare upon, and 
watch him as it were at a diſtance. One 


that ſtood by too took occaſion to fay, 


That he was a very good Prince, and agreat 


Lover of the Romans; It may be ſo, (quoth 


Cato) but by Nature that ſame Animal of a 
King, 1s a kind of Man-eater. Nor were 


there ever Kings ſo fortunate as to be com- 


pared with Epamzinondas, Pericles, The- 


 miſtocles, Marcus Curius, or Amilcar, ſur- 


_ riſe before day, and neglected his own Buſ- 
neſs to follow that of the Publick. He would 
alſo tell you, That he had rather be deprived 
of the Reward for doing well, than not to 
ſuffer the Puniſhment fer doing ill; and that 
he could Pardon all Offenders but himſelſ. 


named Barcas. He us'd to ſay too, That 
his Enemies did envy him becauſe he wou'd 


The Romans having {cnt three Ambaſſa- 


dors to Bithynia, of which one was Gou- 
ty, another had his Skull trepan'd, and the 
Other ſeem'd little better than a Fool; Ca- 
0 laughing, gave out, That the Romans 
had a ſent an Embaſſy, which had neither 


Feet, Head, nor Brains. Being entreated 


by Scipio, on the account of Polybius, for 
thoſe who were Baniſhed out of Aehaia, 


and 
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and there happening to be a great Diſpute 
in the Senate about it, ſome being for, and 
ſome againſt their return, Cato ſtanding 
up thus deliver'd himſelf; Here do we fit Na- 
ll Day lone, as if we had nothing to do but e. 
beat our Brains, Shether theſe old Greeks 
ſhould be carried to their Graves bythe Bea- 
rers here, or by thoſe in Achaia: But the 
Senate voting their return, it ſeems that 
a few days after Polybins's Party did far- 
ther requeſt, that it ſhould be moved in 
the Senate, that the ſaid baniſhed Perſons 
ſhould again receive the Honours which 
they ſirſt had in Achaia, and to this purpoſe 
they ſounded Cato for his Opinion; but he 
ſmiling, anſwered, That Polybius, Ulyſſes a 
like, ſeem'd to have a mind to go back to the ee. 
Cyclops Den, as having forgot his Cap and 
Belt behind him. He wou'd uſe to aſſert 
_ alſo, That wiſe Men profited more by Fools, 
than Fools by wiſe Men; for that wiſe Menu 
would avoid the Faults of Fooks, but that 
Fools would not imitate the good Examples 
| of wiſe Men. He would profeſs too, That 
e was more taken with young Men that 
 bluſh'd, than with thoſe who look'd pale; 
and that he never deſir'd to have à Soldier 
| that would uſe his Hands too much in mar- 
| ching, and his Feet too much in fighting; or 
ſnor'd louder in his Sleep, than he hallow'd 
in a Engagement. Intending to put upon 
a huge fat Fellow; How (quoth he) can 
CCC 
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that Body be profitable to the Commonwealth, 
when all the ſpace betwee-: the Throat and 
Groin is taken up by the Belly? When one 
ho was much given to Epicuriſm, deſird 
his Acquaintance; Begging his Pardon (he 
faid) He could not live with a Man whiſe 
Palate was of a quicker ſenſe than his Heart 
or Brains. He would likewiſe ſay, That 
the Soul of a Lover liv'd in the Body of : 

another; and that in his whole life he did 
molt repent him of three things: One was, 
That he had truſted a Secret to a Woman: 
Another, That ever he went by Water 
when he might have gone on Foot: The 


third, That he had remained one whole 


Day without doing any Buſineſs of moment. 
Applying himſelf to an old Man, who wis 
committing {ome Vice, Honeſt Man (quoth 
he) being old Age has of it ſelf Blemijhes 
enough, do not you add to it the deformityif 
Vice. Speaking to a Tribune, who was 
reputed a Poiſoner, and was very Violent 
for the bringing in of a Bill, in order to 
make a certain Law; Zoung Man (cryd 
he) I know not which wou'd be better, t. 
drink what you mix, or confirm what yu 
would put 4 for a Law. Being revildby | 
24 Fellow wholiv'd a proflig ate and wicked 
Life; A Conteſt (reply d he) ic unequal be. 
tuen thee and me, for thou cond he 
words eaſily, and canſt as eaſily give then; 
but it is unpleaſant to me to grve ſuch, 


Wi 
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unuſual to hear them: And this was his 
manner of expreſſing himſelf in his memo- 
rable Sayings. 
Now being choſen Conſul, with his 
Friend and Acquaintance Valerius Flac- 
cus, the Government of that part of Spain, 
which the Romans call the Inter iour Spain, 
fell to his Lot: Having overthrown the 
People hereabouts, ſome by force, and o- 
vercome others by good words, a great 
Army of Barbarians fell in upon him, ſo 
that there was danger of being diſgrace- 
fully forc'd out again. Wherefore he cal- 
led upon his then Neighbours the Celtibe- 
ria for help; but they demanding two 
| hundred Talents for their Auxiliares, every 
Body made as if it were intolerable that e- 
ver the Romans ſhould promiſe Barbarians 
a Reward for their Aſſiſtance; but Cato 


| ſaid there was no diſcredit or harm in it; 
' for if they overcame, they would paythem 
out of the Enemies Purſe, and not out o 
| | their own; but if they were overcome, 
there wou'd be no body left to demand the 
' | faid Reward. But he ſtoutly won that Bat- 
' | tel, and after that all his other Affairs ſuc- 
ceeded ſplendidly; for Polybius ſays, That 
| by his command the Walls of all the Cities, 
; | this fide the River Bets, were in one 
ST day's time demoliſhed, and * there were 
7 A great many of them full of ſtout and war- 
" lke Men. Cato himſelf fays, That he took 
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few with Gold. 
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Cities than he ſtay'd Days in Spain. Neither 


is this a Rhodomontado, if it be true, that 
the number was four hundred. Now though 
the Soldiers themſelves had gotten much 
in the Fights, yet he diſtributed a Pound 
of Silver to every Man of them, ſaying, It 


was better, that many of the Romans ſhould 


return home with & ther, rather than but a 


But he affirms, That of all the things 


that were taken, nothing came to him be- 
ſides what he eat and drank. Neither do 
I find fault (continu'd he) with thoſe that 


ſeek to get by theſe Spoils; but I had ra. 
ther ſtrive with the beſt for Valour's fake, 
than for Wealth with the richeſt, or with 


the moſt covetous for love of Mony. Nor 
did he only keep himſelf clear from taking 
any thing, but even all thoſe who moreim- 


mediately belong'd to him. 


Now he had five Servants with him in 
the Army; one of them, called Paccus, 


3 bought three Boys, out of thoſe who were 


taken Captive; which Cato coming to un- 


derſtand, the poor Fellow, rather than he 


would venture into his Preſence, hang d 
himſelf; ſo that Cato again fold the ſaid 
Boys, and carried the Price he got for them 
into the publick Exchequer. 5 


Scipio the Great being his Enemy, and 
deſiring, whilſt hecarry'd all things ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully, to obſtruct him, and take the Af- 


fairs 
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fairs of Spain into his own hands; accor- 
dingly brought about his own ends, fo as 
to be appointed his Succeſſor in the Go- 
vernment, making therefore all poſlible 
haſte, he put an end to Cato's Authority; 
but he, 3 with him a Convoy of five 
Companies of 


oot and 500 Horſe to attend 
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him home, overthrew by the way the Lace- 


tanians, and taking from them 600 Deſer. 
ters, he caus'd them all to be beheaded; Up- 
on which Scipio ſeem'd to be in Indignation; 


but Cato, ſmiling ſaid, Tbus Rome word 


become great indeed, if the moſt honourable 
and great Men would not yield up the firſt 

Place of Valour to thoſe who were more ob- 
ſcure, and when they who were of the Com- 


munalty (as he himſelf was) world contend. 
inn Valour with thoſe who were moſt emi- 
nent in Birth and Honour. Now the Se- 


nate having voted to change nothing of 
what had been eſtabliſh'd by Cato, that Go- 
vernment paſs'd away under Scip:9 to no 
manner of purpoſe, in idleneſs and doing 


| nothing; and ſodiminiſh'd his Credit much 
more than Cat's. Nor did Cato, even at- 


ter he had triumph'd, remit and flacken 
the Reins of Virtue, as __ thoſe do, 
who ſtrive not ſo much for Virtue's ſake, 


as Vain-Glory; and having attain'd the 


higheſt Honours, as the Conſulthip and 


Triumphs, paſs the reſt of their Life in 


Pleaſure and Idleneſs, and ſo quit all Af- 
| fairs 
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Were now worthy to fight with him: So on 
be came with his Forces, pretending,asaſpe- 
cious Cauſe of the War, that it was to free the 
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fairs relating to the Publick. But he, like 
thoſe who are juſt got into Office, and 
thirſt after Honour and Glory, would 
ſtretch himſelf, as if he were but juſt ſet. 
ting out; and offering ſtill publickly bis 
Service to his Friends and Citizens, he 
would give over neither his Pleadings or 


Soldiery. He did alſo, as an Ambaſſador, 


accompany and aſſiſt Tiberius Sempronius, 
when he went into Thracia and Iſtria; and 
in quality of a Colonel went along with 
Manlius Aquilius into Greece, againſt 4v- 
tzochus the Great, who, after Hannibal, 


did more than any one ſtrike Terror into 
the Romans; for having taken as much of 


Aſia, as Seleucus Nicanor poſſeſſed, and 


having brought under his Obedience many | 
and warlike Nations of the Barbarians, he 


long'd to fall upon the Romans, as if they 


Grecians, who had in leed no need thereof, 


they having been but newly deliver'd from 
the Power of King Philip and the Macedon- 


aun, and made Maſters of their own Laws, 


and that by the goodneſs even of the Romans = 
themſelves; ſo that hereupon all Greece 
was in Commotion and elevated, having 
been corrupted by the mighty hopes which 


the Governors of their Cities put them in- 
co. Manlius therefore ſent Ambaſſadors 
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to the ſaid Cities, and Titus Flamiuius (as 
it is written among the Affairs concerning 
him) did compoſe and quiet moſt of the At- 
tempts of the Innovators, and that with- 
out any trouble. Cato did alſo ſuppreſs the 
Corinthians, thoſe of Patras, and the A- 
geans, and ſpent too a good deal of time 


at Athens. There is allo an Oration of 


his, ſaid to be extant, which he ſpoke in 
Greek to the People, and wherein he high- 
ly commended the Virtue ofthe Ancient 
Athenians, and ſignified, that he came with 
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a great deal of Pleaſure to be a Spectator of 


the Beauty and Greatneſs of their City. But 


this is not true; for he ſpoke to the Athe- 


nians by an Interpreter, though he was a- 


ble to have ſpoken himſelf ; but his inten- 


tion thereby was to keep up the Faſhion 
of his own Country, and as it were ſcorn- 


fully laugh at thoſe who admired nothing 


but what was in Greek. Wherefore Jeſting 
upon Poſthumius Albinus, who had writ- 


ten a Greek Hiſtory, and begg'd Pardon 
for doing ſo, he ſaid, Pardon indeed ought 


to have been given him, had he not under- 
took the Work by the Votes and Order of the 
Amphictyones. The Athenzans, they fay, 


did admire the quickneſs and celerity of 


his Speech; for an Interpreter wou'd be 


very long a repeating what he expreſſed 


made them believe, that he words of the 


Greeks 


With a pr deal of brevity. In thort, he 
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Greeks came only from their Lips, whilſt 


thoſe of Romans came from their Hearts. 


Now Autiochus having guarded with his 


Army the narrow Paſſages about the Moun- 


tains, called Thermopyle, and added Tren- 
ches and Walls to the natural Fortifications 
of the Place, fate down there, thinking he 
had done enough to divert the War from 
thence, ſo that the Romans ſeem'd wholly 


to deſpair of forcing the Paſſage; but Ca- 
79 calling to mind the Compaſs and Circuit 


which the Per ſians had formerly made to 


come at this place, went forth in the Night, 


taking along with him part of his Army; 


after which, whilſt they were climbing up, 


the Guide, who was a Priſoner, went out 
of his way, and wandring up and down by 
unpaſſable and crooked Paths, {truck the 


Soldiers with a terrible Fear and Conſter- 


forward with a great deal of labour and | 
danger, in the dark Night, and without 
the leaſt Moon-ſhine, over the wild Olive- 


nation. Cato perceiving the danger, com- 
manded all the reſt to halt, and ſtay where 
they were, whilſt he himſelf, taking along 


with him one Lucius Manhus, a wonder- 
ful Man at climbing of Mountains, went 


Trees, and ſteep craggy Rocks, there being 


(as has been hinted) nothing but Preci. 
pices, and Darkneſs before their Eyes, till 


they fell into a little Paſs, which they 
thought might lead down into the Ene— 
5 mies 
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mies Camp; there they put up Marks up- 
on ſome of the moſt conſpicuous tops which 
| hung over the Mountain Callidromus; ſo 
that returning again, they led the Army 
along with them to the ſaid Marks, fil 
they got into their little Patch again, 
and there once made a halt; but when 
they began to go farther, the Path did (as 
it were) leave them, and a great Precipice 
ſeem'd to receive them, and put them in 
another ſtrait and fear; nor did they per- 
ceive all this while that they were near the 


Enemy. And now the Day began to give 


ſome light, when they ſeem'd to hear a 
noiſe, and preſently after to ſee the Greek 


Trenches and Guard at the foot of the 
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Rock. Here therefore Cato ſtaid his For- 


ces, and commanded the Firmiaus only 
without the reſt to ſtick by him, for them 


he had found always faithful and ready, and 


ſtreight they ſtood round him at their cloſe 


Order, whilſt he thus ſpoke to them: I 
deſire (ſaid he) to take one of the Enemy 


alive, fo that I may underſtand what kind 


of Blades they are who guard the Paſlage ; 
_ | their Number, and with what Diſcipline, 
Order, and Preparation they expect us: 


But to bring about this Feat (continu'd he) 


vou muſt ſnap. him with a great deal of 
quickneſs and boldneſs, ſuch as the coura- 


gious Lyons uſe, when unarm'd they fall 


upon the timorous Beaſts, Cato had no 
_ looner 
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ſooner thus expreſt himſelf, but the Fir- 
mians forthwith ruſhed down the Moun- 
tains, and that in the very poſture they 
were in, upon the Guard; fo falling un- 


expectedly in upon them, they 45 and 


diſlipated them all; one armed Man too 
they took, and brought to Cato, who 


quickly learned from him, that the reſt 


of the Forces lay in the narrow Paſſage a- 


bout the King; that thoſe who kept the 


2 of the Rocks were ſix hundred choice 
tolians; now Cato deſpiſing the {mal- 


neſs of their number and careleſneſs, forth- 
with drawing his Sword, fell upon them 
with a great noiſe of Trumpets and Shou- 


ting. The Enemy perceiving them thus 


trumbling as it were upon them from the 
Precipices, flew to heir Main Guard, and 
put all things into Diſorder. In the mean 
time, whilit Maulius was forcing the 
Works below, and pouring the thickeſt of 


his Forces into the narrow Paſſages, An- 


Tiochus was hit in the Mouth with a Stone, 
ſo that his Teeth being beaten out there- 
by, he felt ſuch exceſſive Pain, that he was 


fain to turn tail with his Horſe; nor did 
any part of their Army ſtand the ſhock of 


the Romans. 3 
Now though there ſeem'd no hopes of 

Fight, by reaſon of the inacceſſible Ways 

and By-paths, as alſo of the deep Mariſhes 
and ſteep Rocks, which look'd as if the) 


were 
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were ready to receive thoſe who ſhou'd 


tumble down; the Athenians nevertheleſs 


crowding and preſſing together in the {trait 
Paſſages, deſtroy'd even one another, hilſt 
they ſeem'd afraid of the Swords and Blows 
of the Enemy. Cato (as it plainly appears) 
was never overſparing of his own Praiſes, 


which quality indeed ſeems much to ac- 
company great Actions, and with any ſuch 


kind of Actions he was indeed uſually 
puff d up; nay, he wou'd ſay, That thoſe 


who ſaw him purſue and flay his Enemies, 


ſtick'd not to aſſert, That Cato ow'd not 

ſo much to the Publick, as the Publick did 
to Cato: Nay, and adds, that Marlins the 
Conſul, coming hot from the Fight em- 


brac'd him for a great while, when all o- 


ver in a ſweat; then cry'd out with a deal 
of Joy, That neither he himſelf, no, nor 
all the People together, could make him 
Recompences equal to his great Actions. 
After the Fight he was ſent to Rome, that 
he himſelf might be the Meſſenger of it: 
| fo that with a favourable Wind he ſail'd to 
Brundu ſium, and in one day got from 


thence to Tareutum; and having travell'd 


F5E 


and ſeldom ſhun'd boaſting of any Exploit; 


four days mo e, upon the fifth, counting 


from the time he came from Sea, he ar- 


tiv'd at Rome: and fo he himfelf brought 
the firſt news of the Victory; where- 


by he fill'd the whole Ci:y with Joy 


and Sacrifices; and the People ay 
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Opinion, that they were able to conquer 
both Sea and Land. 
Now theſe are almoſt all the eminent 


Actions of Cato, relating to Military Af. 


fairs; but as to Civil Policy, he was of O. 


pinion, that a great part of it ought to be 
employ'd in accuſing and indict ing Male. 
factors; for he himſelf did proſecute ma- 
ny, and wou'd alſo aſſiſt others who pro- 
ſecuted them likewiſe; nay, wou'd even 
procure ſuch, as he did Petilius's Party a. 
gainſt Scipio; but not being able to deſtroy 
him, by reaſon of the greatneſs of his Fa- 


mily, and the integrity of his Mind, he at 


laſt wou'd meddle no more with him; yet 


joining with the Accuſers againſt his Bro- 


ther Lucius, he caſt him in a great Summ 
which was forfeited to the Publick ; buthe 


being inſolvent, and in danger of being 
thrown into Gaol, was by a Petition to 
the Tribunes of the People, with much 
ado, diſmiſs'd. Tis alſo ſaid of Cato, that 
when he met a certain Youth who had 


with diſgrace overthrown one of his Fa- 
ther's Enemies, walking in the Market- 
place; he ſhak'd him by the Hand, telling 


im, that we ought to ſacrifice to our 
dead Parents, not Lambs and Goats, but 
the Tears and Mulcts of our Adverſaries 
But neither did he himſelf ſape ſcot-free 
in his managery of Affairs; for if he gave | 


his, Enemies but the leaſt hold, he " 
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ſtill in danger, and ready to be brought to 
Juſtice, for he is reported to have elcap'd 
at leaſt fifty Indictments; and one above 
the reſt, which was the laſt, when he was 
fourſcore and fix Years old, about which 
time he had this remarkable Saying, That 


it Vas hard for him who had lib d contem- 
por any with others a great while ago, to 


plead now before a new Race of Men. Nei- 


ther did he make this the laſt of his Law- 


ſuits; for four Years after, when he was 
fourſcore and ten, he accus'd Servilius 
Galba: So that he arriv'd (we ſee, as Ne- 


for did) to three uſual Ages of Man, and 
that in continual Action, for (as is ſaid of 
him) having had ſeveral Suits with Scipio the 
Great, about Affairs of State, he ſtretch'd 
them down even to Scipio the younger, 
who was his adopted Grani-ſon, and the 
Son of that Paulus, who overthrew Per- 
ſeus and the Macedonians. Now Cato, ten 


years after his Conſulſnhip, put up for the 


Office of Cenſor, which was indeed the 
top of all Honour, and ina manner the high- 
eſt ſtep in Civil Affairs; for, beſides all 


other Power, it had alſo that of an Inqui-'t=ira 


tion into any ones Life and Manners; for ©” 


the Romans thought, that not ſo much as 
a Marriage, or a Night's lodging for the 
Procreation of Children, nay, not a Feaſt 


or Drinking-bout ought to be permitted 
according to ey'ry ones Appetite or Fan- 
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cy, without being cenſur'd and enquir'd 
into; being therefore of Opinion, t 
a Man's Humour was much ſooner per- 


ceiv'd in theſe kind of things, than in 


what is done publickly and in open Day, 
they choſe two Perſons; one out of the 
Patricians, the other out of the Com- 
mons, who were to watch, correc, and 
puniſh, if any one ran too much after Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, or tranſgreſs'd the uſual man- 


ner of living in the place where he was; 
and theſe they called Cenſors: They had 
power to take away a Horſe, or expel out 
of the Senate any one who liv'd intempe- 


rately and out of order. *T'was alſo their 


Buſineſs to take an Eſtimate of what every 
one was worth, and to put downin Regi- 


{ters every Body's Birth and Quality : The 


ſaid Office had alſo many other Prerog:- 


| tives, wherefore the chief Nobility oppos'd 


his Pretenſions to it; for Emulation vex'd 

the Patricians, who thought that it woud 
be a ſtain to every Body's Nobility, when 
Men of no Honour Originally ſhou'd riſe 


to the higheſt Dignity and Power. Others, 


conſcious of their own evil Practices, with 


the Violation of the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
their own Country, were afraid of the Au- 


ſterity of the Man; which, when he was 


in Power, was very uneaſie and inexora- 


ble. Wherefore conſulting among then- 
ſelves, they ſet up in oppoſition to Cars, 


ſeven 
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ſeven Competitors, who with obſequiouſ- 
neſs and fair hopes ſooth'd the People, 
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which ſeem' d deſirous of ſuch a kind of 


Magiſtracy, which would govern gently, 
and ſerve their Pleaſures. Now Cato on 
the contrary promiſing no ſuch Mildneſs, 
but opently threatning evil Livers, from 
the very Speaking-Desk he thus exp: efſed 
| himſelf, and cry'd out, That the City wan- 
ted great Reformation, therefore perſwa- 
ded the People, if they were wiſe, not 


to chuſe one of the gentleſt, but rougheſt 


of Phyſicians; and that ſuch a one he was; 
and Valerius Flaccus, one of the Parri- 


cians, another; ſo that, together with him, 


he doubted not (he ſail) but he ſhould do 


ſomething worth the while, and that by 


cutting to pieces and Burning, like a Hy- 


dra, all Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs. He 


added too, That he ſaw all the reſt endea- 


vouring after the Office with ill intent, be- 
cauſe they were afraid of thoſe who wou'd 
_ exerciſe it Juſtly, as they ought. Upon this 


| Occaſion the People of Rome did really ex- 
preſs themſelves Great, and worthy alſo 


of great Officers, ſhewing that they feared 


not the Severity and grim Countenance of 


Cato; for rejecting thoſe ſoothing Blades, 
who ſeem'd to do all things to ingratiate 


| themſelves, they took him, together with 


Flaccus: nay, forthwith hearken'd to, and 


%bey'd him, not as one who ſtood for the 
LI z Place, 
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Place, but as if he had had the actual 
power of Commanding and Governing al. 
ready. : 5 

By theſe means (I ſay) he put down the 
name of this his Friend Lucius Valeriut 
Flaccus, to be his Collegue in that Office, 


and threw out of the Senate (among ſeve- 


ral others) Lucius Quintus, who had been 
Conſul ſeven Years before, and (which 
was greater Honour to him than the Con- 


ſulſhip) Brother to that Titus Flamzinzus, 
who overthrew King Philip. Now the rea 
| ſon he had for the Expulſion of him was 
this; Lucius it ſeems took along with hin 


a Youth, whom he had kept always as 1 


Minion from the very Flower of his Age, 


and to whom he gave as much Power and 
Reſpect astothe chiefeſt of his Friends and 


Domeſticks. 


| Now eit hapned that Lucius being Go 


vernor of one of the chief Provinces, the 


Youth clapping himſelf down by him, s 
he us'd to do, among other Flatteries, 
with which he did cafily turn and wind 
him, when he was in Cups, he thus ex 


preſs'd himſelf; I love you ſo dearly (quoth 
he) that though there was a Prize to be 


ſeen of the Gladiators at home ( viz. Rome) | 
of which nature I never beheld one in m 
life; and tho? I, as twere, long'd to feet | 

Man kill'd, yet did I make all poſſible 


haſte to come to you. Upon this, Zucw 
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| fit not ſo melancholy, for that longing of 
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mutually careſſing him, 1 * Prithee 


ours I will cure: Ordering therefore &½¾m 
forthwith one of thoſe condemned to die“ 


to be brought to the Feaſt, together with 


the Heads-man and Axe; he ask'd his 


Paramour, if now he deſired to ſee the 


Fellow executed? The Boy anſwering that 
he did, Lucius commanded the Executio- 
ner to cut off his Neck: and this ſeveral 
_ Hiſtorians mention; nay, Cicero himſelf, 
in his Dialogue de Senectute, brings in Ca- 


to exprefling the ſame thing; but Livy 


ſays, That he that was kill'd was a French 
Renegade, and that Lucius did not exe- 
cute him by the {troke of the publick Exe- 


cutioner, but even with his own Hand. 


And all this is written in a Speech of Ca- 
tos. Now Lucius being thus expell'd out 
of the Senate by Cato, his Brother took it 


very ill, and addreſſing himſelf to the Peo- 


ple, deſir d that Cato ſhould declare how 
the ſaid Execution was; which when he 


began to relate, and bring in the Tranſa- 


ctions of the Feaſt, Lucius, with lifted up*E7:x6;c 


Hands, endeavoured to deny it; but Catocal- 5% 


ling him to his Oath, he fell off and refus'd 
it, fo that he was then acknowledg'd to 
ſuffer deſervedly. Afterwards, when there 


was ſome ſhow at the Theatre, he paſs'd 
by the Seat where thoſe who had been 


Conſuls us'd to be plac'd, and fate a great 


$44 3- Way 
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Way off, whereby he mov'd Compaſſion 


in the common People, who preſently 


with a great noiſe made him go on tor. 


ward, and ſo much as poſſibly they cou'd, 
did ſet right and 1alve what had happen'd. 
Manilins alto, who according to the pub. 
lick Vogue wou'd have been next Con- 
ſul, he threw out of the Senate, and that 
becauſe in the preſence of his Daughter, 


and in open day, he was a little too ſweet 


upon his own Wife. He wou'd uſe toſa 
too, That his Wife never hugg'd him ſo 
cloſe as when there was a great Thunder; 


therefore when he had a mind to rally, he 


weou'd add, That he Was happy when 71 
piter thunder'd. Lucius like wiſe the Bro- 


ther of Scipio, and one who had been bo- 


our d with a Triumph, occaſion'd ſome 


Envy againſt Cato for taking his Horſe from 


f putting an Affront on Scipio Africanus 
but moſt of all he check d the People, bf 
retrenching from their Luxury, though 


(moſt of the Youth being thereby already 


corrupted) it ſeem'd almoſt impoſlible to 


take 1t away with an open Hand and di- 


realy; wherefore going, as it were, ob- 


liquely round the Hedge, he caus'd all Vi- 
ctuale, Voitures, Womens Apparel, Uten- 


fils of Houſewifery, whoſe price exceeded 


4 Thouſand and five hundred Drachms, to 
be rated at ten times as much as they were 


| worth 


him, and ſeeming to do it with a Deſign 
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worth; intending by thus making the ſaid 
Rates greater, to make greater alſo the 
publick Tributes. He did alſo ordain, 
that for ev'ry thouſand Aﬀes, three thou'd 
be paid; ſo that they who were preſs'd 
with theſe Taxes (and ſaw others of as 
good Eſtates, more frugal and ſparing, pay 
leſs into the publick Exchequer) ſhou'd be 
tyr'd out of their Prodigality. Hereby on 
the one fide, not only they were diſguſted 
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at Cato, who bore the Taxes for the ſake 


of the Luxury, but thoſe too who on the 
other {ide laid by their Luxury, for fear 


of the Taxes; for the common People 
reckon, That an Order not to ſhew their Ri- 
ches, is equivalent to the taking away their 


Riches; becauſe Riches are ſeen much 
more in ſuperfluous, than in neceſſary 
things; though this made Ariſto the Phi- 
loſopher much wonder, that we ſhou'd ac- 
count them who poſſeſs d ſuperfluous 


things more happy than thoſe who aboun- 


ded with what was neceſſary and uſeful. 


In troth, reply d he, in theſe unuſeful and 
unneceſſary things am I happy and rich. 
Thus the ardent deſire of 


us, but ariſes rather from ſome vulgar and 


extrinſick Opinion. Cato notwithſtanding 
being little ſollicitous as to thoſe who ex- 
claim'd againſt him, grew more ſtiff in his 


Auſterity: He therefore causd the Pipes, 


Li4 through 


iches pro- 
ceeds not from any natural Paſſion within 
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through which ſome Perſons brought the 
publik Water into their own Houſes and 
Gardens, to be cut, and threw down all 


the Por hes which jetted out into the com- 


mon vtreets. He beat down alſo the Price 
of Publick Works; and, on the other ſide, 


rais'd the Impoſts on all things that were 
ſold; by which Proceedings he contracted 


a great deal of Hatred to himſelf. Now 


thoſe who were of T:utus Flamininss Ca- 
bal, vacated in open Council all the Bar. 
gains and Contracts made by him for the 
_ repairing and carrying on of the facredand 


publick Buildings, as bringing no Proxtto 


the Common-wealth: They did incitealfo 


the Boldeſt of the Tribunes of the People 


Health, they put an Inſcription under it, 


to accuſe him to the Rabble, and to fine 


him two Talents. They did likewiſe ve- | 


ry much oppoſe him in building the Pa- 
lace which he caus'd to be erected t the 


common Charge, juſt by the Senzte-houſe, 
in the Market-place, and call'd it by his 


own name, Porcia-Houſe. However the 
People it ſeems did like his Cenſo-ſhip 


wondrous well; for ſetting up a S:atue for 


him in the Temple of the Goddeſs of 


not of his Warlike Feats and Triumphs, 


hut ſuch a one as ſignify'd, That this was 

Cato the Cenſor, who by his good Diſci- 
line and Ordinances reclaim'd the Hon 
7 e Con- 
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Commonwealth, when it was declining and 
ſupinely tumbling into Vice. 
Nov before this Statue Honour was done 
to himſelf, he us'd to laugh at thoſe who 
loved ſuch kind of things, ſaying, They 
were not ſenſible that they glory'd chiefly 
in the Workmanſhip of Engravers and 
Painters, but that the Citizens bore about 
his faireſt Image in their Breaſts. When 
any ſeem'd to wonder at him, that he ſhould 
have never a Statue, when many ordina- 
ry Perſons had one; I wou'd (faid he) 
much rather be ask'd why I have not one, 
than why I have one. In ſhort, He would 
not have any honeſt Citizen endure to be 
prais'd, except it might prove advanta- 
ceous to the Commonwealth; yet ſtill he 
moit of all commended himſelf; for he 
would often intimate, that they who were 
of an ill Life, and found fault with, us'd to 
lay, It was not ſure ſo great a feat to blame 
them, for they pretended not all to be Ca- 
to's. He wou'd alſo add, That they who did 
awkardly mimick ſome of his Actions, were 
call'd 12 Cato's, and that the Senate ge- 
in moſt perillous times wou'd caſt their KA 


Eyes on him, as upona Pilot in a Ship; and“ 

that often when he was not preſent wou'd 
they put off Affairs of greateſt Conſequence. 
Theſe things are indeed too teſtify'd of 
him by others; for he had a great Autho- 
:ty in the City, both for his Life, Elo- 
Bo quence, 
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quenee, and Age. He was alſo a good 


Father, an excellent Husband to his Wife, 
and an extraordinary Oeconomiſt; nor did 
he manage all theſe his Affairs careleſly, 
and as things of little Moment. Where- 


fore ] think Iought to run over a little far- 


ther, whatever was commendable in him. 
He marry*d a Wife more noble than rich; 


being of opinion nevertheleſs, that bothof 


them ſo qualify'd are uſually haughty and 


proud: But yet that thoſe of noble Blood, 


wou'd be more aſham'd of baſe things, and 


_ conſequently more obedient to their Huſ. 
bands in all that was fit and handſome for 
them. Him that beat his Wife or Child, 
he eſteem'd as one that laid violent Hands 
on what was moſt ſacred ; and a good Hu- 
band he reckon'd worthy of more Praiſe | 


than a great Senator; wherefore he did in 


nothing more admire old Socrates, than 


that with a ſcolding Wife and block-hex- 


ded Children, he livd contented and 


quiet. 


As ſoonasever his Son was born, though 
he had never ſuch urgent buſineſs upon bis 
Hands, (if it related not to the Publick) be 


wou'd be by when his Wife did unſwaddle 
and waſh it; for ſhe her felf ſuckled 1t; 


nay did often too give her Breaſt to her 
Servants Children, to beget, by ſucking. 
the ſame Milk, a kind of natural Love in 


:hem to her Son. Now, when he began 


{0 
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to come to Years of Diſcretion, Cato him- 
ſelf would teach him his Book, although 
he had a Servant, a very honeſt Fellow, 


and a good Grammarian, called Chils, who 


alſo taught a good many others ; but he 
thought not fit, as he himſelf ſaid, to have 
his Son reprimanded by a Servant; or 


pull'd, it may be, by the Ears when found 


tardy in his Leſſon: Nor wou'd he have 


him owe to a Servant the Obligation of ſo 
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great a thing as his Learning; wherefore 
he himſelf (as we were ſaying) taught him 


his Grammar, Law, and Fencing: Nor 
did he only ſhew him too how to throw a 


Dart, to fight with other Arms, and to 


ride, but even to play at Fiſty-cuffs, to 


endure both heat and cold, and to ſwim 


over the moſt rapi and rough Rivers. He 
ſays likewiſe, that he wrote Hiſtories in 
5 * Characters, with his own Hand, that 
o 


his Son, without ſtirring out of the 


Houſe, might learn the Experience and 


Virtuous Exploits of his Forefathers: Nor 


did he leſs abſtain from ſpeaking any thing 


obſcene before his Son, than if it had been 
in the preſence of thoſe ſacred Virgins 


which we call Yeftals: Nor would he e- 


ver go into the Bagnio with him, which 
ſeems to be according to the common Cu- 


ſtom of the Romans; for Sons-in-Law a- 


voided ſtill bathing with Fathers-in-Law, 
being alham'd to ſee one another naked: 


But 
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But having in time learn'd of the Greek; 
to ſtrip with the Men, they have ſince 
taught the Greeks to do it even with the 
W omen themſelves. 

Thus Cato form'd and faſhion'd his Son 
to Virtuous Inclinations, who was not to 


be found fault with as to his ſpritefulneſs, 
but being of too weak a Conſtitution for 


Hardſhips, he requir'd not of him any au- 


Mere or hard way of living. 
However, though he was thus tender 


and delicate, he prov'd a ſtout Man inthe 


Field, and valiantly behav'd himſelf when 


Paulus Emilius fought againſt Per ſens: 


where, when his Sword was {truck from 


him by a blow, or rather {lipt out of his 
Hand by reaſon of the moiſtneſs there- 


of; he ſo far reſented it, that he turned 

to ſome of his Friends about him, and ta- 
king them along with him again, fell upon 
the Enemy; and having by a long fight, 
and much force, clear'd the place, at length 
found it among great heaps of Arms, and 


the dead Bodies of his Friends as well as 


| ly of his Sword. Afterwards he married 


Enemies piPd one upon another. Where- 
upon Paulus the Governor very much 
recommended the Youth; and there is e. 
ven a Letter of Cato's to his Son, which 
does very highly praiſe this his honourable 


Exploit and Proweſs for the Recovery on. 


Tertia, Paulus Emilius's Daughter, and 


Siſter to Scipio; nor did he match ina 


this 
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this Family leſs for his own Worth than 
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| his Father's, ſo that Cato's care in his Son's 


Education had an effect ſuitable. He pur- 


chas'd ſtill a great many Slaves out of the 


' Cap:ives taken in War, but chiefly he 

brought up the young ones, who were ca- 

4 to be (as it were) broken and taught 
1 


| like little Whelps and Colts; but none of 
theſe ever went into another Man's Houſe, 
except ſent either by Cato himſelf or his 


Wife. If any one of them were ask d what 
Cato did, they anſwered, Nothing that 


they knew of. When a Servant was at 


home, he was oblig'd either to do ſome 


work, or {leep; for indeed Cato lov'd thoſe. 


moſt, who us'd to lie down often to take 


a Nap, accounting them more docile than 


thoſe who ſate up much, and more fit for 


any thing, when they were refreſh'd with 


a little lumber. Being alſo of an opinion, 


that Servants would take the greateſt pains 
imaginable to ſatisfie their Venery, he ſet 


a certain price to be paid by thoſe who 


conſorted with his Bondwomen, but wou'd 


 fuffer none to be concern'd with any others 
abroad. At firſt, when he was but a poor 
Soldier, he wou'd not be difficult in any 


thing which related to his Diet, but look'd 


upon 1t as a pitiful mean thing, to quarrel 
with a Servant for the ſake of his own Bel- 


ly; but afterwards, when he grew richer, 
and made any Feaſts for his Friends and 


Com- 


- 
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Comrades, 1 when Supper was 
done, would he with a Leathern Thon 
ſcourge thoſe who had waited and dressed 
the Meat careleſly. He always contriv'd 


too, that his Servants ſhould have ſome 


difterence one among another, always ſuſ- 
3 and fearing a good Underſtanding 
between em. Now thoſe who had com- 
mitted any thing worthy of Death, he ac- 
_ cordingly puniſh'd, if in the Opinion of 
their Fellow-Servants they were found 


guilty. But being after all much given to 


an extravagant deſire of gain, he looktup- 


on Agriculture rather as a Pleaſure than 
Profit; reſolving therefore to lay out his 


Mony in ſailing and ſolid things, he pu- 


chas'd Ponds, hot Baths, Grounds full of 
 Fullers-earth, Paſtures and Wood, where- 
by a great Revenue flow'd in unto him, 
and ſuch a one (he us'd to fay) as Jupiter 
himſelf cou'd not hurt. He was alſo given 
to a molt blameable Uſury in his Traffic 
by Sea; and that thus: He would that 
_ thoſe whom he put out his Mony to, 
ſhou'd have many Partners: Now when 
the number of them and their Ships came 


to be fifty, he himſelf wou'd put in but 


one ſhare; for which Qintion, whom he 


had made a Freeman, and who traded and 


ſail'd along with the ſaid Adventurers, was 
to be his Factor; fo that thus there was 
no danger of loſing his whole Stock, but 


only 
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only a little part, and that with a Proſpect 
of great Profit. He likewiſe lent Mony 
to thoſe of his Slaves who would borrow 
any, with which they bought alſo other 
young ones, whom, when they had taught 
and bred up at his Charges, they wow'd 


ſell again at the Years end; but ſome of 


them Cato wou'd keep for himſelf, giving 
juſt as much for them as another had of- 


fer d. To incline his Son to be of this kind 


of Temper, he wou'd uſe to ſay, That it 


, not like a folid Man to leſſen an E- 


fate, but rather like a weak id,]. But 


g a farther Argument of Cato's avaricious hu- 
mour, was, when he took the boldneſs to 
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affirm, That he was a moſt wonderful, nay, 


4 Godlike Man, who left more behind him 


than he received. 


He was now grown old, when Carnea- 


des the Academick, and Diogenes the 


Stoick came Amballadors from Athens to 


Rome, with requeſt of releaſing a Fine of 


500 Talents laid on the Athenians; in 


which the Orop:zans were Plaintiffs, and 


the S:cyonrans Judges. Now all the moſt 
ſtudious Youth ftreight waited on the old 


Gentlemen, and frequently with admira- 
tion heard them ſpeak : But the Grace- 
tulneſs of Carneades his Oratory (which 


hal greateſt force, and was not inferior to 


the Fame of it) (eſpecially when he had a 
great and good-natur'd Auditory) fill'd, 
like 
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like a ſudden Wind, all the City with the 
ſound of ir; ſo that it ſoon ilew about, that 
a Grecian famous evento Admiration, win- 
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ning upon, and carrying all betore him, 
had impreſs'd ſo ſtrange a Love upon the 


young Men, that, quitting all their Plea. 


Ey donc {ures and Paſtimes, they ran mad, as it 


or bi- dere, after Philoſophy, which indeed did 
eren much pleaſe all the Romans in general; nor 
cou'd they but with much pleaiure fee the 


Youth receive ſo welcomly the Greek Li- 


terature, and frequent the company of 


5 theſe Learned Men: But Cato, on the o- 


ther ſide, ſeeing this ſame Zeal for the 
Greek flowing into this City, did, from 


the * take it in dudgeon, fea- 


ring leſt the Youth ſhou'd be diverted chat 


way, and ſo prefer the Glory of Speaking 
well, before that of Arms, and Doing well. 

| Now when the Fame of theſe Philoſophers 
encreas'd in the City, and Caius Aquiliu, 


one of the Principal Senators, at his own 


Requeſt, became their Interpreter, ( 
reſolv'd, under ſome ſpecious pretence, to 


have all Philoſophers ſent packing out of 


the City ; and coming into the Senate, did, 


as it were, accuſe the Magiſtrates, That 


the Ambaſſadors ſtaid a long time without 

being diſpatch'd, they being Perſons that 
cou'd eafily perſwade the People to what 
they pleas'd; that therefore in all haſte | 
ſomething ſhould be concluded as to their 


Embaſly; 
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| Embaſſy; that ſo, being ſent home again 


to their own Schools, they might declaim 
to the Grecian Children; and the Roman 
Youth might, as they formerly did, be obe- 
dient to their own Laws and Governors. Vet 


this he did not out of ny Ages (as ſome 


think) to Carneades ; but becauſe he wholly 


deſpis'd Philoſophy, and out of a kind of 


Pride, ſcoff'd at the Greek Muſes and Li- 


terature: For indeed he wou'd uſe to ſay, 
That Socrates was a prating ſeditious Fel- 
low, and endeavour'd by all means poſſi- 


ble to tyrannize over his Country, to vio- 


late the ancient Cuſtoms, and to entice 


and withdraw the Citizens to Opinions 


contrary to the Laws; then ſcoffing at S- 


crates's School, he wou'd add, That his 


scholars grew ſo old before they had done 
Learning with him, as if they were to uſe 
their Art and plead Cauſes in the next 
World; and to fright his Son from any 
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thing that was Greek, he us'd a much har- 


ſher Tone than was uſual with one of his 


Age, pronouncing, as it were, with the 


Voice of an Oracle, That the Romans 

won d certainly be deſtroy d when they began 

once to be infected with Greek, tho' time 
ſhew'd the Vanity of this his way-ward Thu gu- 


Saying; for in truth, the City of Nome "bis 


grew never greater than'when they enter- 


an averſion only againſt the Grecian Phi- 


| lain'd the Grecian Learning; nor had he 


Mm loſophers, 
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loſophers, but the Phyſicians alſo; for ha- 


ving, it ſeems, heard how Hippocrates | 
ſhou'd ſay when the King of Per ſia ſent for 
him. and would have fed him even with ſe- 
veral Talents; That he would never aſiſt 
Barbarians, who were Enemies to the 
Grecians, he affirm'd, that this was now 
become a Common Oath to be taken byall 


Phyſicians, and ſo enjoin'd his Son to have | 


a care and avoid them; for that he him- 
ſelf had written a little Treatiſe, whereby 
he gave Preſcriptions, and cur'd thoſe who 
were ſick in his Family; that he never en- 
join'd Faſting to any one, but ordered 
them a little Duck, Pidgeon or Levret, 
ſuch kind of Diet being of light Digeſtion, 
and fit for fick Folks, only it made thoſe 
who eat it rave and dream a little too 
much; and by the uſe of this kind of Phy- 
ſick, he wou'd tell them, he did not only 
make thoſe about him well, but kept them 
ſo: However for this his preſumptuous 
A-, . bragging, he ſeem'd not to eſcape ane 


S. veng d; for he loſt both his Wife and his 


Son, though he himſelf, being of a {trong 
robuſt Conſtitution, held out longer, ſo 
that he would often, even in his old days, 

make uſe of Women; nay when he wi 
aſt a Lover's Age he married a young 

V oman, and that upon this pretence: 
You muſt know, that having loft his owl 
Wife, he married his Son to the Daushr 
| | 01 
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of Paulns Emilius, who was Siſter to Hei- 


pio; ſo that being now a Widower him- 


{elf, he made uſe of a {mall Girl, who came 


privately to him; but the Houſe being ve- 


ry little, and a Daughter-in-law alſo in it, 
the Intrigue was quickly diſcovered; for 
the young Wench ſeeming once to paſs by 


a little too boldly to Cats's Bed-chamber, 


the Youth, his Son, though he ſaid no- 
thing, ſeem'd to look a little grim upon 
her; the Old Man perceiving it a little of- 


fenſive, without finding any fault, or ſaying 
2 word, away he goes, as his cuſtom was 

with his uſual Company to the Market: A- 

mong the reſt, he calPd aloud to one Sa- 


{onins, a Clerk of his, and ask'd him whe- 


ther he had marry'd his Daughter? He an- 


ſwer'd no, nor would not, till he had con- 


ſulted him: Quoth Cato, then by Fove 1 
have found out a fit Son- in- law for thee, 
if he may not diſpleaſe by reaſon of his 


Age, for in all other things there is no fault 
to be found in him: But he is indeed, as | 


ſaid, a little old. However Salonius ſtreight 


deſired him to undertake the buſineſs, and to 
give the Virgin to whom he pleas'd, ſhe 
being an humble Servant of his, and one 


who ſtood in need of his Care and Patro- 
nage: Upon this Cato, without any more 
_ ado, told him, he deſir'd to have the Dam- 


fel himſelf. Theſe words did (as wy 
may well imagine) at firſt aſtoniſh the Fel- 
Mm 2 5 low, 
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low, conceiving that Cato was as far of 


from marrying, as he from a likelyhoodof 


being ally'd to the Family of one who had 


been Conſol, and triumph'd; but percei. 
ving him in earneſt, he took hold of it wil. 


lingly; and going onwards to Market, th 


quickly ſtruck up the Match. 


Now whilſt this ſame Marriage was in 
hand, Cato 's Son, taking ſome of his Friends 
along with him, went and askt his Father 


for what Offence he brought in a Mother- 


in- law upon him; but Cato preſently cryd 


cout, Soft and fair, good Son, what thou 


do'ſt is agreeable enough to me, nor do 
I find any fault with it; only I defire to 
have many Children, and to leave the 


Commonwealth more ſuch Citizens as thou 


art. Piſiſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, 
made, they ſay, ſuch a kind of Anſwerto 


his Sons, when they were grown Men, 


and when he marry'd his ſecond Wife 7. 
. monaſſa of Argos, by whom he had (asis 
reported alſo) Jophon and Theſſalus. Now | 


Cato had a Son bv this ſame ſecond Ven- 


ter, to whom, from his Mother, he gave 
the Sir name of Salonius; in the men 
time his eldeſt dy'd in his Pretorſhip, of 

whom Cato makes often mention in bis 
Books, as having been a very good Man: 


However, he is ſaid to have born the lols 


moderately, and like a Philoſopher, and 
that he was never the more remiſs in min- 


ding 
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ding Affairs of State; ſo that he did not, 
as Lucius Lucullus and Metellus did, af- 
terwards grow languid in his old Age un- 
der the burthen of Publick buſineſs, look- 
ing ſtill upon that as a /acred Duty in- rang 4 
cumbent upon him. „ a 
Nor did he, as Scipio Africanus had done 
before, who becauſe Envy had ſtruck at 
his Glory, turn'd from the Publick, and 
ſo chang' d and paſs' d away the reſt of his 
Life without doing any thing. But as one 
perſuaded Dionyſius, that the moſt honou- 
rable Tomb he could have, would be to 
die in the exerciſe of his Dominion; fo he 
thought that Age to be the moſt honou- 
rable, which was buſied in publick Affairs, 
though he wou'd now and then, whenhe 
had leiſure, recreate himſelf with Husban- 
dry and Writing; and indeed he compos'd 
ſeveral Books and Hiſtories; nay in his 
Vouth addicted himſelf to Agriculture, and 


| that for Profit's ſake; for he us'd to ſay, he 
|| had but two ways of getting, by Agricul- 
ture and Par ſimony; the firſt of which gave 

him in his old Age both Pleaſure and Con- 

templation. One Book he wrote of Coun- 
= 72 rs, in which he treated particularly 
of making Cakes, and preſerving Fruit: 
Being emulous to be excellent and ſingu- 
| lar in all things. His Suppers at his Coun- 

_ | try-houſe us'd alſo to be plentiful; for he 

daily invited his Friends and Neighbours 

3 Mm3 about 
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about him, and paſs'd away the time mer. 
rily with them; fo that his Company was 
not only agreeable to thoſe of the ſame 
Age, but even to the younger Fry; for he 


had Experience in a great many things, and 


had been concern'd in much Buſineſs and 
Converſation worth ones hearing. He 
lookt upon a good Table, for the moſt part, 
to be fitteſt to make Friends with, where the 


Commendations of brave and good Com- 


monwealths-men were uſually introduc', 


but not a word of baſe and ill ones; for Ca. 


Advice of Cato. The War happen'd up- 


to wou'd not give leave in his Company to 
have either good or ill ſpoken of ſuch kind 
of Men. a OT OT 

Some will have the Overthrow of Car. 
thage to have been one of his laſt Feats of 


State, when indeed Scipio the younger did 


by his Valour give it the Necking Blow, 


though indeed chiefly by the Counſel and 


on this Occaſion; Cato was ſent to the Car. 


thaginians and Maſſaniſſa, King of Num: 
dia, who were at War with one another, to 


know the cauſe of their difference. He, 


it ſeems, was a Friend of the Romans from 
the beginning; and they too, ſince they 
were conquered by Scipio, were their 
Confederates, and kept in awe by taking 


away their Dominion, and laying a hear) 


Tax upon them. Now he finding ( 
thage, not (as the Romansihoughi)lowand | 
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in an ill condition, but well mann' d, full of 
Riches, all ſorts of Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, and perceiving the Carthaginzans 
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thereupon carry it high, he conceiv'd that 


the Romans had not time to adjuſt Affairs 


between them and Maſſaniſſa, but rather 


that they themſelves would fall into dan- 


ger, except they kept under that ſame Ci- 


{fill bore a grudge to Rome, and grew in- 
credibly ſtronger and ſtronger: Where- 


fore returning 8 — he ac- 
That the former De © 


quainted the Senate, 


N 7 which had of old been an Enemy, and 
ſtill 


feats and Blows given to the Carthagini- 


ans, had not ſo much diminiſh'd their 


Strength, as it had abated their Impru- 


dence and Folly; that they were not be- 


come weaker, but more experienc'd in 
War, and did only skirmiſh with the N#- 
 midians, to exerciſe themſelves the better 


to cope with the Romans: That the Peace 


and League they had made was but akind 
of ſuſpenſion of Arms, till they expected a 


fairer Opportunity to break again. More- 
over they ſay, that ſnaking his Gown, he 


took occaſion to let drop ſome Africk 
Figs before the Senate. Now they admi- 


ring the bigneſs and fairneſs of them, he 
preſently added, that the Place that bore 


them was but three days ſail from Rome: 


: | Nay, he never after this gave his Opinion; 


but at the end he wou'd be ſure to come 
Mm 4 out 
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out with this Sentence, C ART HAGE 
METHINKS OUGHT UTTER. 
LY TO BE DESTROYP. Bu? 
Scipio Naſica wou'd always declare his O. 
pinion to the contrary in theſe words, 
It ſeems requiſite to me that Cart 


ſhould ftill ſtand. Now V. Scipio ſee. 


ing the Romans very haughty, and by rea. 


{on of their Proſſ » growing obſtinate 
and diſobedient 2 8 as alſo draw. 
ing the whole City whither they wou' daf. 
ter them; he wou'd have had the fear of 
Carthage to ſerve as a Bit to hold in the 


Contumacy of the Multitude - For though 


he look'd upon the Carthaginiaus too weak 
to overcome the Romans, yet he thought 


them too great to be deſpiſed. On the o- 


ther ſide, it ſeem'd a dangerous thing to 


Cato, that a City which had been always 


reat, and was now grown ſober and wiſe 
y reaſon of its former Calamities, ſhould 


ſtill lie as it were upon the Catch with the 
Romans, who were now become wanton 
and faulty, by reaſon of their Power; ſo 


that he thought it the wiſeſt courſe to haue 
all outward Dangers remov'd, when the) 


lad ſo many inward ones among themſelves. 


Thus Cato (they ſa ) ſtirr'd up the third 
and laſt War againſt the Cart haginiaus: 
But no ſooner was the ſaid War begun, but 
he dy'd, propheſying of the Perſon tht | 
ſhould put an end to it (viz. Scipio the 0 

© _— 
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cond) who was then but a young Man; 
but being a Colonel, he in ſeveral Fights 


The News of which being brought to Ca- 
to's Ears at Rome, he thus expreſs'd himſelf; 


He only breaths couragiouſly, 
Whilſt others like ſwift Shadows fly. 


This ſame A Scipio ſoon con- 
firm'd by his Actions. I 


Wife, who was nam'd (as we ſaid) Cato 


Salonius, a little Grandſon by his Eldeſt 


ve proof of his Courage and Conduct. 


fine, Cato left to 
Poſterity, beſides one Son, by his ſecond 
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Son, who dy*'d. Cato Salonius dy'd when 15 


he was Prætor, but his Son Marcus was 


afterwards Conſul, and Grandfather of that 


Cato the Philoſopher, who for Virtue and 
Renown was one of the moſt eminent Per- 
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Aving mentioned the moſt Memora- 


ble Actions of theſe great Men, if the 


whole Life of this be compar'd with that 


of the other, it will not be eaſie to diſcern 
the difference between them, being in- 


volv'd under ſo many like Circumſtances, 


by which they reſemble each other: But 
if we exmaine them a-part, as we ſhould | 


conſider a piece of Poetry or ſome Picture, 
me] oe 


#DISTIDES 
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we ſhall find this common to them both, 

that they advan 2d themſelves to great Ho- 

nour and Dignity in the Commonwealth, 

by no other means than their own Virtue 

and Induſtry: But it ſeems, when Ar:/t:des 

appear d, Athens was not in its Grandeur 

and Plenty, the chief Magiſtrates and Of- 

ffcers of his time being Men only of mo- 

derate and equal Fortunes among them- 

ſelves: The Eſtimate of the greateſt Eſtates 

then was 50 Medimns; The fecond of 4 Mes 

Knights zoo; The third and laſt, call'd l, 

Zengite, 200. But Cato out of a petty Vil- 6 Hufe... 

lage from a Country life, lept into the Com 

monwealth, as it were into a vaſt Ocean, 

at a time when there were no fu h Gover- 

nors as the Curii, Fabricii, an Hoſtilii; 

poor labouring Men were not then ad- 

vanc'd from the Plough and Spade to be 

Governors and Magiſtrates; but Great- 

neſs of Families, Riches, profuſe Gifts, 

large Diſtributions among the 8 Am- 

bition and Power were the only things re- 

garded, keeping a high Hand, and in a 
manner inſulting over thoſe that courted *1:v2-- 
them for Preferment: It was not equal to 7; 

have Themiſtocles for an Adverſary, a Per- £/-5rr. | 

fon of mean Extraction, and {mall For- 

tune, (for he was not worth, as it's ſaid, Tb diffe- 

more than four or five Talent: when he 7% 3 

firſt apply'd himſelf to publick Affairs) and verſartei. 

to conteſt with Scipio Africanus, Sergens 

3 Gal. 
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Galba and Quintius Flaminius, having no 
other aid but a Tongue free to aſſert Right: 

Beſides Ariſtides at Marathon, an again 
at Plateæ, was but the tenth Commander; 
whereas Cato was choſen ſecond Conful 
having many Competitors, and was pre- 
ferred before ſeven moſt Noble and Emi- 
nent Pretenders to be ſecond Cenfor too: 
But Aritides was never Principal in any 
Action, for Miltiades carried the day at 


Marathon; at Salamis, Themiftocles; and 


at Plateæ, Herodotus tell us, Pauſanias 


got the glory of that Noble Victory; more- 
over Jophanes, and Aminias Callimachus, 


and Cyneg yrus, behav'd themſelves ſo well 


in all thoſe Engagements, that they con- 
tended with Ar/tides even for the ſecond 


place. F 
Cato al- Now Cato not only in his Conſulſhip was 


mee eſteem'd as Chief for Courage and Con- 


2 duct, but even whilſt he was only Colonel 
— at A under ano: her's Command, 
Don he gain'd 
ei. having as it were open'd a large Gate for 
the Romans to ruſh in upon Ant iochus, and 
brought War on his Back, whilſt he only 
minded what was before him: For that 


Victory, which was beyond diſpute all Ca 


70's own work, clear'd Greece of Aſia,and 


by that means made way thither afterwards | 
for Scipio: Both of them indeed were a> 


ways Victorious in War; but at home £ 
OO vafinges 


the Glory of the Victory, for 
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riſtides ſtumbled, being baniſh'd and op- aritiaes 
preſs d by the Faction of Themiſtocles; yet ſuppian- 


Cato, notwithſtanding he had almoſt all 


the chief and moſt powerful of Rome his focles 


Adverſaries, and wraſtled with him even 
to his old Age, kept ſtill his footing; in- 
gag'd alſo in many publick Suits, ſome- 
times Plaintiff, ſometimes Defendant, he 
caſt the moſt, and came off clear with all 
thanks to his Eloquence, that bulwark and 
powerful inſtrument of Life, to which more 
truly, than to Chance or his Fortune, he 
 own'd that he ſuſtained his Dignity to the 
Hhfſt: For Antipater gives this high com- 
mendation to Ar:/torle the Philoſopher, 
writing of him after his Death, that among 
his other Virtues, he was endow'd with 
a faculty of perſwading People which way 
he pleas d; queſtionleſs there is no perfe- 
Ger Endownment in Man than Politicks, 
whereof Oeconomicks 1s commonly e- 
ſteemed not the leaſt part; for a Gity, 
Which is a Collection of private Houſes, 
grows into a Commonwealth by the par- 
ticular manners of the Citizens that com- 
pound it. Alſo Lycurgus prohibiting Gold 
and Silver in rs, made the Citizens 
Mony of Iron ſpoil'd by the fire, did not 
diſcharge them from minding their Houl- 
hould Affairs, but cutting off Luxury, the 


corruption and tumour of Riches, he pro- 


vided there ſhould be an abundant ſupply 
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of all neceſſary and uſeful things for all 
Perſons, as much as any other Lawmaker 

ever did ; always being more apprehenſive 

of a poor, needy, and indigent Citizen, 

than of one that was rich and haughty: 

And truly Cato ſeem'd no leſs wile in the 

Cato: management of domeſtick Concerns, than 
32 in the government of publick Affairs; for 
dj. be increas'd his Eſtate, and became a Ma. 
ſter to others in Oe onomy and Husban- 

dry; concerning which he collected in his 
Writings many uſeful things: But on the 


Ariſtides contrary, Axriſtides by his Poverty made 


an ill ma- 


nazer of Juſtice odious, as if it were the Peſt and 


his own Impoveriſher of a Family, and more bene. 


brivate fjcial to all, rather than thoſe that were en. 
concerns. 3 


| dow'd with it; yet Heſiod ſaid many things 


to exhort us both to Juſtice, and a care of 


our own private Concerns, and inveighsa- 
gainſt Idleneſs as the Origine of Injuſtice; 
and Homer excellently ſung, 


| Vid. Ho- ——Fgyo 0% pct U 2Tuey 
| 14 00% 1. Ov d , fre ręlęei dyAre Tire, 
AAA pevt e, vines iger e gar, 


| 2 5 5 \ 
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Nor Houſe Afﬀairs, or breeding up fine Bg 
But cell rig d Ships were always my delight | 
Aud Wars, keen Darts and Arrows —- 
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As if thoſe were alike that careleſly im- 


bezled their own Eſtates, and who liv'd 
by Rapine ; for it is not as the Phyſicians 
{ay of Oil, that outwardly apply'd it's ve- 
ry wholeſome, but taken inwardly very 
deſtructive; fo a juſt Man provides care- 
fully for others, and is heedleſs of himſelf 
and his own Affairs: But in this Ariſtides's 
Politicks ſeem'd to be defective; for (as 
moſt ſay) he took no care to leave his 
Daughters a Portion, or himſelf enough to 
defray his Funeral-charges: Whereas Ca- 


tos Family produc'd Senators and Generals 


to the fourth Generation; for his Grand- 


children and their Children came to the 


higheſt Preferments: But Ariſtides, who 


was the principal Man of Greece, through 
extream Poverty reduced ſome of his to 
get their living he ſhewing Juglers-tricks, 
Others for want to hold ou: their Hands 
for 2 Alms; leaving none means to 
perform any noble Action, or worthy his 


Dignity: But why muſt this needs follow; 
for Poverty is diſhonourable not in it ſelf, 


but when it is a ſign of Lazineſs, Intempe- 
rance, Luxury and Careleſneſs; yet in a Per- 


{on that is Temperate, Induſtrious, Juſt and 


Valiant, employ'd in publick Affairs, fur- 
niſli'd with all manner of Virtues, it ſhews 


2 great and lofty Mind; for he is unfit for 


| great matters, who concerns himſelf with 
| Petty ones; nor can he relieve many nee- 
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dy, who himſelf needs many : But the main 
inablement to ſerve the Publick is not 


Wealth, but a Self- ſufficiency; which Vir. 


tue requiring no ſuperfluity at home, di- 
ſtracts not the Mind from the Common- 
wealth: For God is entirely exempt from 


all want of human Virtues, that which 


needs leaſt, is the moſt abſolute and 
divine: For as a Body bred to a good ha- 
bit, requires no exquiſite, either Cloaths or 


Food; fo a Man and a ſound Houſe keep 
_ themſelves up with a ſmall matter. Now 
Riches ought to be proportion'd to theuſe 


we have of them; for he that ſcrapes to- 


gether a great deal, making uſe of but li- 
tle, is not content; but whether he wants 
them not, he is vain in preparing thoſe 


things he reliſhes not; or if he does reliſh 


them, and reſtrains his Enjoyment out of 


Sordidneſs, he is miſerable. I would fan 
know of Cato himſelf, if we therefore ſeek 


Riches, that we may enjoy them; why doth 
he boaſt in that having a great deal, hes 
contented with little? But if it be noble, 


it is, to feed on courſe Bread, and to drinł 
the ſame Wine with our Hinds, and not to 
covet Purple and Plaiſter' d Houſes, ner 


ther Ariſtides nor Epaminondas, nor Ms 


nius Curins, nor Caius Fabricius wanted 


Neceſſaries, who took no pains to get thoſe | 
things whoſe uſe they approv'd not; forit | 


was not worth his while who eſte * 
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| Turnips a moſt delicate food, and wo 
boil'd them himſelf while his Wife bak'd herd 0s 


PEN- s „s. 
Three 
Aſſes 
. R a le two 
tented with very little; becauſe a: once it = 
cuts offthe deſire and care of Superfluities: 
Therefore they ſay Ar iſtides thus deliver'd 
himſelf in Callias's Caſe; It is for them to 


the Bread, to brag ſo of en of an half 
ny, and write how a Man may ſooneſt 
grow rich; for it is a vaſt good to be con- 


bluſh at Poverty, who are poor againſt their 
Wills, they, who like him are willingly ſo, 
may glory in it; for it is ridiculous to thinł 
Ariſtides's Needineſꝭ imputable to his Sloth, 


who might handſomely enough by the ſpoil 
of one Barbarian, or ſeizing one Tent, 


have become wealthy: But enough of this. 
Moreover Cato's Expeditions adde no 


great matter to the Roman Empire, which 
already was ſo great, as in a manner it 
could receive no addition; but thoſe of 
riſtides are the nobleſt, molt ſplendid and 


prime Actions the Greczans ever did, 


Land and Sea, to be compared with Xer- 


xes; in all which noble Exploits Ariſtides 
yielded to none: But he left the Glory, the 
Laurels, the Wealth and Mony to thoſe 
who needed and thirſted more greedily 

after them: For that he was above all 


Nn thoſe 


„ ig. 
the Bactels at Maratha, Salamis, and Pla- 
teæ: Nor indeed is Antiochus, nor the 
Walls of the Spanzh Towns demoliſh'd at 
the coſt of innumerable Legions both by 


Y 
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thoſe things. I don't blame Cato for per. 
etually boaſting and preferring himſelf 
efore all others, though in one of his O. 
rations he ſays, It's equally abſurd to praiſe 
and diſpraiie ones ſelf; yet he ſeems tome 
more perfectly virtuous, who doth not { | 
much as deſire other Praiſes, than he who 
is always extolling himſelf; for a Mind free 
from Ambition is a main help to Meekneſs: 
Ambition on the contrary, is rough, anal 
the greateſt Fomenter of Envy, from which 
Ariſtides was only exempt, Cato very ſub 
Ambi- ject to it; for Ariſtides aſſiſted Themiſy. 
zion odi- cler in Matters of higheſt importance, and | 
Amon as his Officer, in a manner rais'd Athens; 
wealth. Cato, by oppoſing Scipio, almoſt broke and 
el his Expedition againſt the Car. 
thaginiaus, in which he overthrew Hani 
bal, who till then was even invincible, and 
at laſt, by raiſing always ſome Sufpicions 
Cato and Calummies or other of him, he chasd 
ge, him from the City, and baſely condemn'd | 
'kozd up. his Brother for robbing the State: Final- | 
ly, that Temperance which Cato always | 
highly cry'd up, Ariſtides preſerv'd truly | 
Cavs ſe- pure and untainted : But Cato's Marriage 
coxdMar- ynbecoming his Dignity and Age, drew | 
72-44, upon him no flight or improbable Aſper- 
ſion; for it was not at all decent for him 
as F5- at that Age to bring home to his Son and 
744% his Wife, a young Woman, the Daughter 
>, of an Apparitor, and one that W 
lickl 
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lickly for Wages: But whether he did this 
out of Luſt or Anger to be reveng'd of his 
Son for his Harlot's ſake, both the Fact 
and the Pretence were unhandſome; for 
the Reaſon he pretended to his Son was 
falſe; for if he deſir'd to get more as wor- 
thy Children, he ought to have married 
ſome Perſon of Quality, and one well look d 
on from the beginning; not to forbear as 
long as he could conceal his keeping her a 
Miſs ; and when it was diſcover'd, tochuſe 
ſuch a Father-in-law as was eaſieſt to be 
got, inſtead of one whoſe Affinity might 
-be & Creant fo ham, ⁊ðͤ 


Dye End of the Compariſon of Ariſtides, 
Vith Marcus Cato, the Cenſor. 
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Tranſlated out of the Greek, 


By THOMAS SHORT, M.D. 


VOLUME I. 


ff "Afander was a Man of great Quality 
and Power in the City of Mantinea, 
but by the revolution of Fortune hapned 
to be driven from thence. There beingan 
intimate friendſhip betwixt him and Crat- | 


ſis, the Father of Philopemen, who wasa | 
| Perſon of extraordinary worth, he ſetled 


at Megalopolis, where, while his Friend | 

ved, he had all he could defire. When | 

Crauſir died he repay'd the Father's hoſpi- 

table Kindneſs in the care of the oy 
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Sons; by which means Philopemen was e- 
ducated by him, as Homer ſays Achilles 
was by Phenix, and from his Infancy mol- 
ded to great and virtuous Inclinations. But 
Ecdemus and Demophanes had the prin- 
cipal tuition of him, after he was paſt 
the years of Childhood: They were both 
Megalopolitans, who had been Scholars in 
the Academick Philoſophy, and Friends 
to Ar ſeſilaus, and above all Men of their 
time apply'd Learning to Action and State- 


Affairs. They had freed their Country 


from Slavery, by the death of Ariſtodemus, 
whom they caus'd to be kill'd; they had 


aſſiſted Aratus in driving out the Tyrant. 


Niocles from Syc:one; and ai the requeſt 
of the Cyrexeans, where the Publick was 
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in much confuſion, went thither by Sea, in- 


ſtituted for them excellent Laws, and ſet- 


led their Commonwealth in exact Diſci- 


pline. Of all their Actions, they moſt va- 
lwd the Education of Philopemen, think- 


ing they had done a general Good to 


Greece, by training him to fo much worth. 
And indeed all G7-zece (which look*d upon 
bimasa kind of latter Brood, brought forth, 


| after ſo many famous Captains in her decre- 
pit Age) lov'd him wonderfully; and as his 
| Glory grew, increas'd his Power. A cer- 
' tain Roman, to praiſe him, calls him the 
laſt of the Grecians; as if after him Greece 
= had 
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had produc'd no great Man, nor any who 
deſerv'd the name of Grecian. 

His Perſon was not, as ſome fancy, de- 
form'd, for his Statue is yet to be ſeen at 


Delphoc. As for the miſtake of the Ho- 
ſteſs of Megara, they fay it was occaſion'd 

by the meanneſs of his Habit, the home. 
lineſs of his Garb, and the eaſie plainneſ; 


of his Converſation. This Hoſteſs having 


word brought her that the General of the 
Ache:nswas coming to her Houſe in the ab- 


ſence of her Husband, was all in a hurry | 
about providing of his Supper. Philope- 
men, in a thread-bare unfathionable Cloak 
arriving in this point of time, ſhe took him 
for one of his own Train, and pray'd him 
to lend her his Hand in her Houſhold 
work; he preſently threw off his Cloak, 


and fell to cleaving of Logs: The Husband 


returning, and catching him at it, Why, 


what, ſays he, may this mean, my Lord 


Philopamen? I am, reply'd he, in his Do- 


ric, Dialect, paying the Fine of my Defor- 


mity and ungraceful Preſence. IFlammus | 


ſeeming to rally the Fa:hion of his Body, 


told him one day, he had well-ſhap'd Hands | 


and Feet, but no Belly: And he was indeed 


lender in the Waſte. But this raillery was 


meant to the poverty of his Fortune; forbe 
had good Horſe and Foot, but often waſ- -| 
ted Mony to entertain and pay them. And 


theſe 


Vol. II. PHIL OPOE MEN. 
theſe pleaſant Stories go about of Philo- 
| pemen. 


As he was infatiably covetous of Ho- 
nour, his Conditions were {omewhat 


rough and cholerick, and not altogether 


| free from Cenſure. He ſtrove to be like 


| Epaminondas, and came not much behind 


him in Valour, goo1 Conduct, and un- 


corruptible Integrity: But his boiling con- 
tentious Humour not ſuffering him in ci- 


vil Conteſts to keep within the Bounds of 


Gravity, Sweetneſs and obliging Conde- 
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ſcendence, he was thought more proper for 


the Camp than for the City; for he was 


ſtrongly inclin'd to War, even from his 
Childhood, he both ſtudy'd and practis'd 
things belonging to it, taking great delight 


in managing of Horſes, and handling of 
Weapons. Be-aufſe he was naturally diſ- 


pos'd for Wreſtling, his Friends and Tu- 


tors perſuaded him to beſtow ſome pains 
that way. But he wou'd firſt be fatished, 
Whether it would not hinder him from be- 


coming a Soldier. They told.him, as it 
was, that the one was directly oppoſite to 


the other, their ways of Living and Exer- 


ciſes quite different; the Wreſtler fleeping 
much and feeding plentifully, punctually 


regular in his ſet times of Exercife and 


Reſt, and apt to ſp il all by every little Ex- 


ceſs, or breach of his uſual Method; where- 


as the Soldier, by all varicty of irregular 
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changes, was to bring himſelf to endure 
hunger and watching without difficulty, 


Philo men hearing this, not only laid by 


all thoughts of Wreſtling, and contemn'4 
it then, but when he came to be General, 


diſcourag'd 1t by all Marks of Reproach 


and Infamy he could imagine, as a thing | 
which made Men, otherwite excellently 
tt for War, to be utterly uſeleſs and una- 


ble to fight on neceſſary occaſions. 


When he left off his Maſters and Gover- 
nors, and began to bear Arms in the In- 
curſions which his Citizens us'd to make 
upon the Lacedemonians for Pillage or ſud- 
den ourprizes, he would always marchout 
the firſt, and return the laſt. When there 
was nothing to do, he ſought to harden 


— 


his Body, and make it ſtrong and active, | 
by hunting, or labouring in his Ground ; for 


he had a good Eſtate about 20 Furl-ngs 


from the Town, and thither he would go 


every Day after Dinner and Supper; and 
when Night came, throw himſelf upon the 


firſt Mattraſs in his way, and there ſleep 
as one of the Labourers. At break of day 
he would riſe with the reſt, and work ei- 
ther in the Vineyard or at the Plough; | 
from then e return again to the Town, and 
employ his time with his Friends, or the | 
Magiſtrates in publick Buſineſs. W hathe | 


got in the Wars he laid out on Horſes, 


Arms, or redeeming Captives; but ende. 


your'd 
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vour'd to improve his own Eſtate, the juſt- 
eſt way, by Lillage: And this not flight- 
ly, by way of Diverſion, but thinking it 


| preciſe Duty, ſo to manage his own For- 


tune, as to be out of the temptation of 
wrongin, others. „ 
He ſpent much time on Eloquence and 


Philoſophy, but ſelected his Authors, and 
cared only for thoſe by whom he might pro- 


fit in Vircue. In Homer's Fictions he at- 


tentively minded whatever he thought apt 


to raiſe the Courage. But he ſtudied prin- 
cipally the Commentaries of Evangelus for 


the marſhalling of Armies. He took de- 
light alſo in the Hiſtories of Alexander at 
leiſure hours, ſtill conſidering how to bring 


what he read into practice: For, never 
heeding what ſuch Books uſe for ſpecula- 
tion ſake to draw out in Figures, he lov'd 


do ſee, and diſcourſe of what the Nature 
of Places and their Situations wou'd bear. 


do that he wou'd be exerciſing his thoughts, 


| and conſidering, as he travell'd, and ar- 


guing with thoſe about him of the diffi- 


| culties of ſteep or broken Ground; what 


might happen at Rivers, Ditches, or Straits; 
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in marching cloſe or open; in this or that 


par icular form of Battel. The truth is, 


he was too much addicted to War, which 
| he paſſionately lov'd, as the means to exer- 
ale all forts of Virtue, and utterly con- 


temn'd 
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temn'd thoſe who were not Soldiers, ax 
Drones, and uſeleſs in the Commonwealth 

When he was thirty years of age, Cleome- 
nes, King of the Lacedemonzians, ſurprisd 


Megalopolis by Night, forc'd the Guards, 


broke in, and ſeiz'd the Market- place. Phi. 
lopæmen ran in at the noiſe, and fought with 


extreme Courage and Danger, but cou 


not beat the Enemy out again. Yet he 


ſav'd the Citizens, who got away while he 


made head againſt thoſe who purſu'd them, 
and amus'd Cleomenes, till after he had loſt 


tis Horſe, and receiv'd ſeveral Wounds, 
he had much ado to get off himſelf, being 
the laſt Man in the Retreat. The Meg. 


lopolitans ſav'd themſelves at Meſſene, whi- 


ther Cleomenes ſent to offer them their 
Town and Goods again. Philopæ men per- 
ceiving them tranſported with the Neys, 
and eager to return, ſtopt them with a 
Speech, in which he made them ſenſible 
that what Cleomenes call'd reſtoring the Ci- 
ty, was taking the Citizens, and holding 


it with more Security. That bare So- 
litude would without more ado force 


him preſently away, ſince there was no 
ſtaying for him to guard empty Houſes and 
naked Walls. Theſe Reaſons ſtay'd the | 

Megalopolitans, but gave occaſion to Ce. 


menes to pillage and deſtroy a great part 
of the City, and carry away a great Boot). 


Awhile after King Aztzgonns coming 
down to ſuccour the 4cheans, they march ; 
Wo | „ 


i 
| 


| 


2 — . 


vantageouſly poſted on the Hills of Sella- 
cia. Antigonus drew up cloſe by him, with 
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with their united Forces againſt Cleomenes; 
who having ſerz'd the Avenues, lay ad- 


a reſolution to force him in his ſtrength; 
Philopemen with his Citizens was that 
day placed among the Horſe, follow'd by 


the /llyrian Foot, a great number of try'd 


and able Men, who brought up the Rear 


of the Army. Their Orders were to keep 


their Ground, and not ingage till from the 
other Wing, where the King fought in Per- 
ſon, they ſhould fee a red Coat of Arms 
lifted up on the Point of a Spear. The A. 


cheans obey'd their Orders, and ſtood fait; 
but the Iihrians fell briskly in. Euchidas 


the Brother of CIcomenes, ſeeing the Foot 
thus ſever'd from the Horſe, detach'd the 
beſt of his light-arm'd Men, commanding 
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them to wheel about, and charge the na- 
ked Ii hyriaus behind; this Charge putting 


+ 


things in Confuſion, Philopemen conſide- 
ring thoſe light-arm'd Men would be cafi 

ſquandred, went firſt to the King's Of- 
ſicers, to make them ſenſible what the oc- 


cation requit'd. But they not minding 


what he laid, but flightinz him as hair- 
brain'd, becau'c he was yet of fmall Cre- 
dit, and not 1cputed a lan of Conduct, 


he charz'd upon them with his own Citi- 


ens, and at the firſt Fncounter diſo:der d. 
an ſoon after put thoſe Men to flight witn 
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great ſlaughter. Then to encourage the 
King's Army to bring them all upon the E. 
nemy while he was in confuſion, he quit- 
ted his Horſe, and fighting with extream 
difficulty in his heavy Horſe- arms, in rough 


uneven Ground, full of Springs and Bogs, 


had both his Thighs below the Buttock 


ſtruck through with a thong'd Javelin. lt 
was thrown with a good will, ſo that the 


head came out on the other ſide, and made 


a great, though not a mortal Wound. There 


| he ſtood a while, as if he had been ſhack- 
led and unable to remove. The Thong in 
the middle of the Weapon hinder'd1: from 


being drawn out, nor would any about 


him venture to do it. But the Fight being 
now at the hotteſt, and like to be quick 


over, he was tranſported with deſire of 
Combat, and ſtrugled and ſtrained ſo long, 


ſetting one Leg forward, the other back, 
till at laſt he broke the Staff, and made the 
picces be pull'd out. Being in this man- 
ner ſer at Liberty, he caught up his Sword, 


and running through the midſt of thoſe | 
who were fighting in the firſt Ranks, 


ſtrangely animated his Men, and ſet them 


a- fire with Emulation. Autigonus, after | 
the Victory, ask'd the Macedonzans,to try | 
them, how it hapned the Horſe had char- | 
ged without Order before the Signal? They | +, 
_ anſwering, that they were againſt their 


Wills forc'd to it by a young CE” 
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of Megalopolis, who had fallen in before 
his time; that young Gentleman, reply'd 


Antigonus,{miling, did like an experienc'd 


Commander. 
This, as needs it muſt, brought Philopæ- 
men into great Reputation. Antigouuc 


was earneſt to have him in his Service, and 


offer d him very advantageous Conditions, 
both as to Command and Pay. But Phz- 


lopæmen, who knew that his Nature brooked 
not to be under another, would not accept 


them; yet not enduring to live idle, and 
hearing of Wars in Crete, he paſs'd over 
thither. He ſpent ſome time among thoſe 
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very warlike, bu: withal ſober, temperate 
Men, improving * by Experience in 


all ſorts of Service; an 
ſo much Fame, that the Acheans preſent- 


then return'd with 


ly choſe him General of the Horie. Theſe 


_ Horſe at that time had neither Experience 


nor Heart, having gotten a cuſtom to ſerve 
on pitiful Jades, the firſt and cheapeſt they 


could procure, when they were to march; 


| back, they had a great deal of power in 
the Commonwealth, and were able to gra- 
| tifie or moleſt whom they pleas'd. Philo- 
Pia nen finding them in this condition, yiel- 


which too they ſeldom did, but hir'd o- 
thers in their places, and ſtaid at home them 
ſelves. Their former Commanders wink'd 
| at this, becauſe it being a degree of Ho- 
| Nour among the Acheanstoſerveon Horſe- 


ded 
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tel which they fought wich the Ætoliut 
and Elians by the River Lariſſus, he ſet 
them an Example himſelf. Demophantes, 
General of the Elian Horſe, ſingled out 
 Philopemen,and ran with full ſpeed at hin. 
Philopæmen prevented him, and with av. 
dlent blow of his Spear overthrew him dead 

to the Ground: Upon whoſe fall the Ene. 

my fled immediately. And now Phil 
men's Name was in every bodies Mouth | 
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ded not to ſuch Reſpects, nor would 


paſs it over as formerly. But went himſelf 


from Town to Town, where {peaking 


with the young Gentlemen, Man by Man, 
he endeavour'd to bring them in luye 


with Praiſe and Honour, and making a 


handſom appearance in the Field, ſetting 
Fines on them who came unfurniſh'd of 


what was requiſite for their Parade. Where 


they were like to have molt Spectators, 


there he would be ſure to exerciſe them, 


and make them skirmiſh in ſport onewith 
another. In a little time he made then 
wonderful ſtrong and bold, and which is 
reckon'd of greateſt conſequence in War, 


quick and vigorous. With uſe and indu- 


Ary they grew ſo perfect, to ſuch a con- 
mand of their Horſes, ſuch a ready exat- 
neſs in wheeling whole or half-turns, and 


all motions, that in the change of Poſtures, 
the whole Body ſeem'd as eaſily and as ſter 
dily mov'd as one Man. In the great Ba- 
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| asa Man who in fighting valiantly with his 

Hands, yielded not to the youngeſt, nor 
to the oldeſt in good Conduct, and than 
whom there came not into the Field abet- 
ter Soldier or Commander. 

Aratus indeed was the firſt who rais'd 
the Acheans, inconſiderable till then, into 
Reputation and Power, by uniting the di- 
vided Cities into one Commonwealth, and 
ſetling a way of Government, moderate, 

and becoming Greciang. Whence it hap- 
ned as in running Waters, where when 
few and little Bodies once ſtop, others 
J 


ſtick to them, and one part ſtrengthning a- 
nother, the whole becomes firm and ſolid; 
. foin a general Weakneſs, when every Ci- 
- ty relying on it ſelf, all Greece lay expos'd 
do an eaſie deſtruction. The Acheans firſt 
4 - united themtelves into a Body, then draw- 
„ ing in their Neighbours round about, 
- ome by Protection, others by Naturaliza- 
t- tion, deſign'd at laſt to bring all Pelopon- 
ww 2eſus into one Community. Yet while & 
et ratus liv'd, they depended much on the 
% Macedonians, courting firſt Prolomy, then 
u Antigonus and Philip, who had a great In- 
m. | fluence on the Affairs of Greece. But when 
w | Philpemen came to command, the Achæ- 
1d aug growing ſtrong enough for the moſt 
ne- Powerful of their Enemies, would march 
no longer under Foreigners. The truth is, 
Argtus, as we have written at large rg 1 
ile, 
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Life, was not of ſo warlike a temper, but 
did moſt by ſweetneſs, and his taking car 


riage and friendſhip with Foreign Princes. 
But Philopæmen, being a Man both of Exe- 


cution and Command, a great Soldier, and 
fortunate in his firſt Attempts, wonderfully 
heightned both the Power and Courageof 
the Achæaus, accuſtom'd to Victory under 
his Conduct. 


But firſt he alter'd what he found ami 


narrow to cover the Body, and Javelins 
much ſhorter than Pikes. By which means 
they were practis'd in skirmiſhing at a di- 
{tance, but in a cloſe Fight had much the 
diſadvantage. Then in their form of Bat- 


in their Arms, and form of Battel. For- 


merly they us'd light, thin Bu-klers, too 


tel they underſtood nothing of fighting in 


a Ring, nor any Figure but a Square; to 


which too not allowing Front enough. nor 


cloſing it ſtrongly, as in the Macedonian 


Phalanx, where the Soldiers ſhoulder cloſe, 
and their Buzklers touch, they were eafily | 
open'd and broken. Philopemen reform'd 


all this, — them to change the 


narrow 


arget and ſhort Javelin, into 
large Buckler and long Pike; to arm thel! 
Heads, Bodies, 'Thighs and Legs; and in- 


ſtead of looſe skirmiſhing, fight firmly, 
and Foot to Foot. After he had brought | 
them all to wear Armour, and by tht | 


means, into the confidence of 2 
55 
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themſelves now invincible, he turn'd their 


wanton riotous Profuſions into a honoura- 


dle Expence. For being long us'd to vie 
in Cloaths, Furniture of their Houſes, and 


Service of their Tables, and to glory in out- 
doing one another, the Diſeaſe by cuſtom 


was grown incurable, and which there was 


no thinking to take quite away. But he 


diverted the Humour, and brought them, 
inſtead of theſe Superfluities, to love uſeful 
and more manly Bravery, and ſparing from 
other things to take delight in appearing 


magnificent in their Equipage of War. No- 


thing then was to be ſeen in the Shops but 
Plate breaking or melting down, gilding 
of Backs and Breaſts, ſtudding Bucklers 


and Bits with Silver: Nothing in the pla- 
ces of Exerciſe, but Horſes managing, and 
young Men exerciſing their Arms: Nothing 


m the Ladies Hands but Helmets and 
Creſts, Feathers of all Colours, embroi- 
dered Coat-Armors, and Capariſons for 
| Horſes. The fight of which Bravery quickx- 
ning and raiſing their Spirits, made them 
contemn Dangers, and ready to venture 


on any honourable Exploits. 


Their former Gallantry did indeed 
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pleaſe, but withal effeminate ; the tickling 


of the Senſe ſlackning the vigour of the 
Mind; but in theſe it ſtrengthned and 


heightned their Courage; as Homer makes 


Achilles at the fight of his new arms ſpring- 


Oo ing 
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ing with joy, and on fire to uſe them. 
W hen Ph:lopeme;rhad obtain'd of them to 
arm, and ſet themſelves out in this man. 


ner, he proceeded to train them, muſte. 


ring and excrciing them perpetually, 


and they obey'd him with great Ex. 


actneſs. For they were wonderfully 
pleas'd with their new form of Batte|, 


which beinz fo knit and cremented toge. 
ther, ſeem'd almoſt impoſſible to be bro. 


ken. And then their Arms, which for 
their Riches and Beauty they wore with 

leaſure, becoming light and eaſy with 
conſtant uſe, they longed for nothing more 


than to try them with a Enemy, and fight 
in earneſt. En OO 


The Achearns at that time were at War 


with Machauidas the Tyrant of Lacede- 


mon, Who having a ſtrong Army, watch'd 


all opportunities of becoming entire Ma- 


{ter of Pelopouncſus. W hen Intelligence 
came that he was fallen upon the Manti- 
neaus, Philopemen preſently tock the field, 


and march d towards him. They met near 
Mantinea, and drew up in fight of the Ci. 
ty. Both, beſides the whole ſtrength of 


their ſeveral Cities, had a good number of 
Mercenaries in pay. When they came to 


fall on, Machauidas, with his hir'd So | 
diers, beat the Darts and Lances which | 
Philopemes had plac'd in the Front. Þtt | 


when he ſhould have charg'd immediate) 
6 in 
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| into the main Battel, which ſtood cloſe and 


firm, he hotly follow'd the Cha.e ; and in- 


ſtead of routing the chæaus Army, diſor- 


der'd his own. With o untoward a be- 


ginning the reſt of the Confeder.tes gave 


themſelves for loſt, but Ph:/:permen ſeem'd 
to flight and make it a matter of {mall con- 
ſequence; and obſerving the Enemies O- 
verſight, who left his main Body un ſefen- 
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ded behind, and the Ground clear, would 


not make head againſt him, but let him 
purſue the Chace freely, till he had run 
himſelf a great diſtance from his main Bo- 
dy. Then ſeeing the Lacedæmoniaus be- 


fore him, deſerted by their Horſe, with 


their Flanks quite bare, he charg'd ſudden- 
ly, and ſurpri2 d them wichout a Comman- 

er, and not ſo much as expecting an En- 
counter: For when they faw Machanidas 
driving the beaten Enemy before him, they 


thought the Victory already gain'd. He 


overthrew them with great flaughter, for 


they report above 4000 kill'd in the place, 
and then fac'd about againſt Machu %,, 
who was returning with his Mercenaries 


feom the Purſuit. There hapned to be a 
broad deep Ditch between them, where 


man as Philopæ men, rather than of Gene- 


Ds rals 


both ſtrove a while ene to get over and fly, 
the other to hinder him. It bore a reſem- 
blance of wild Beaſts, fore'd to fight for 
| their Lives, when preſt by ſoeager a Huntſ- 
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rals in a field. The Tyrant's Horſe waz 


mettled and ſtrong; and feeling the blo. 
dy Spurs in his ſides, ventur'd to take the 


Ditch. He had already planted his hinder 


feet on the Bank, and rais'd his forefeet to 


leap, when S;mmias and Polyznus, who 
us'd to fight by the ſide of Philopemen, 
came up on Horſe-back to his afliſtance, 


But Philopemen, preventing both, ſtood. 


Machanidas himſelf; and perceiving that 
the Horſe with his head high rear'd, co- 


ver'd his Maſter's body; he turn'd hisown = 


a little, and ſtriking at the Tyrant with 


all his force, tumbled him dead into the 
Ditch. - 
The Achaeans, wonderfully taken with _ 


his Valour in this ſingle Combat, and Con- 
duct the whole day, ſet up his Statue in 


Braſs at Delphos, in the Poſture in which 


he kill'd the Tyrant. The Report goes, 
that at the Nemæan Games, a little after 


the Victory, Philopæmen being then Ge. 
neral the ſecond time, and at leiſure by 
reaſon of the Solemnity, firſt ſhew'd the 


 Grecians his Army, drawn up as if thei 


were to fight, with all the Motions occur- 


ring in a Battel perform'd with wonderlil 


order, ſtrength, and nimbleneſs. After 


which he went into the Theatre, whilethe | 
Muſicians were ſinging for the Prize, wat 
ted on by Gentlemen in their Leaguer- 


cloaks, and Scarlet-arming Coats, all _ 
il 


| 
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ſome Men and in the flower of their Age, 
and all carrying a great reſpect totheir Ge- 
neral; yet breathing out a noble conadence 
in themſelves, rais'd by ſucceſs in many 
glorious Encounters. At their coming in, 


by chance one Pz/ades, with a Voice well 
ſuited to the lofty Style of the Poet, was 
| ſinging this Verſe out of the Per/zans of 
Timotheus, 


Under his Conduct Greece was free and 
great. 


The whole Theatre preſently caſt their 
Eyes on Philopemen, ant fell a clapping 


with wonderful Joy, and raviſh'd with 


Hopes to recover azain their former Fame, 
and a Confidence little ſhort of their an- 
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Now it was with the Acheans, as with 


Young Horſes, which goquietly wich their 
_ uſual Riders, but boggle and grow unru- 


ly under Strangers. 'The Soldiers, when 
any hot Service was towards, and Philo- 


2emen not at their Head, grew dejected, 
and look d about for him; but if he once 
appear'd, came preſently to themſelves, 
and recover'd their Confidence and Cou- 


rage. Of which their very Enemies being 


ſenſible, they could not endure to look 


him in the Face: but, as appear'd in ſe- 


veral Occaſions, were frighted with his 


very Name. 


_ Oo3 _ 
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_ came infamous, and mortally hated through 
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PE:lip King of Macedo, thinking toter- 


rifie the Achæaus into Subjection again, if 
he could rid his hands of Philapæ men, em- 
preg lome privately to aſſafſinate him. 


ut the Treachery coming co light, he be- 


all Greece. The Peotians beſieging Me. 
gara, and ready to carry the Town by 
Storm, upon a groundlels feign'd rumour, 
that 7hzlopemen was at hand with fuccour, 


run away, an! left their ſcaling Ladders 


at the Wall behind them. Nevis, (who 


was Tyrant of Lacedæmon after Machani- 


das) had furpriz'd Hieſſene at a time when 


Philopemen was out of Command. He 

d to perſwade Ly/ppas, then General 
C4 he Acheans, to 1u:cour A:efene: But 
not prevailing wich him, becaule he ſaid 

the Enemy being now within it, the Place 
was 1rrecoverably loſt, reſolv'd to go him- 
ſelf, wichout Order or Commiilion, but 


1 


follow'd by his own Citizens, who went 
all with him as their General by Commil- 


ſion from Nature, which had made him fit- 


teſt to command. Nabzs, hearing of hb 


coming, tho? his Army quarter'd within 


the "Town, thought it not convenient for 
him to ſtay ; but ſtealing out of the farthel! 
Gate with his Men, march'd away with all 
the ipeed he could, thinking himſelfa hap- 
py Man if he could get off with ſafety. And 
he did eſcape, but Meſſeue was W 
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All hitherto makes for the Praiſe and 
Honour of Philopæmen. But when, at the 
requeſt of the Gortynianshe return'd again 
into Crete to command for them, at a time 
when his own Country was diſtreſs/d by 
Nabis, he was taxed either of Cowardiſe, 

or unſeaſonable Ambition of Honour a- 


mong Foreigners. For the Megalopolitaus 
were then ſo preſo d, that the Enemy being 


Maſter of the Field, and encamping almoit 
at their Gates, they were forc'd to keep 
themſelves within their Walls, and fow 


their very Strects. And he flying from a 


Var at home, and comma ding in chief in 
a foreign Nation, furniſh'd his Hi-willers 


Some {aid he took the Offer of the Ct: 


8 and left him de t a private Man. 


For he could no: endure to fit ſtill, but 


looking upon War, and commanding init, 
a; his great buſincls, always coveted to be 
employ' d. And this agrees wich what lie 


once ſaid ſmartly f K. Prolemy. Some bo- 
dy was praiſing him for Looping g is Amy 
and himſelf in perpetual excriie: And 
what Praiſe, reply'd Dhilepœmen, for a 
king of his Years to be always p-0 eparing, 


and never perform nz? However, the d 
galgpolitans thinking themlyes betray oy 
| took it ſo ill, that they v vere about to ba- 
niſh him. But the Ar e daſu'd that de- 


Oo 4 ſian, 


bor 


with matter enough fer their Reproaches. 


nut auc, becauſe the Acrheans choſe other 
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ſign, by ſending their Prætor Ariſtenetus 
to Megalopolis, who tho” he were at dif. 
ference with Philopemen about Affairs of 
the Commonwealth, yet would not ſuffer 


him to be baniſh'd. Philopemen being 8 


on this account out of favour with his Ci. 


tizens, cajol'd divers of the little neigh. 


bouring Places from obeying them, put- 
ting in their Heads to fay, that from the 


beginning they were not ſubject to their , 


Taxes, or Laws, or any way under their 
Command. In theſe Pretences he openly 
took their part, and at the ſame time fo- 
mented Seditions in the City againſt the 


 Acheans. But theſe things hapned a while 


—_— — - 
While he ſtaid in Crete, in the Service 
of the Gortynians, he made War not like 


a bag e or Arcadian, fairly in the 


open Field, but fought with them at their 
own Weapon, and turning their Strata. 


gems and Tricks againſt themſelves, ſhew'd 
them to play Craft againſt Skill, and were 


but Children to an experienc'd Soldier. 


Having manag'd it then with great Br- 


very, and great Reputation to himſelf, he 
return'd into Peloponneſits, where he found 


Philip beaten by T. Quint ius, and Nabit 
at War both with the Romans and Ache- 


ans. He was preſently choſen General a 


gainſt Nabis, but venturing to fight b) 


Sea, ſeem'd to have ſplit upon the fame 


Rock 
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| Rock with Epaminondas, and by a Succeſs 


very different from the general Expecta- 


tion, and his own Fame, loft much of his 
on former Reputation. But for Epami- 


xondas, ſome report he was backward, by 
deſign to diſguſt his Countrymen with the 


Sea, leſt of good Soldiers, they ſhould by 


little and little turn, as Plato ſays, ill 
Mariners. And therefore return'd from 


Ala and the Iflands, without doing any 
thing on purpoſe. Whereas Philopæmen 
thinking his Skill in Land-ſervice would 
prevail likewiſe at Sea, learnt how great a 
part of Valour Experience 1s, and how 
much it imports in the Management of 
things to be accuſtomed to them: For he 
was not only put to the worſt in the fight 
for want of Skill, but having rigg'd up an 
old Ship, which had been a famous Veſlel 
forty Years before, and ſhipp'd his Citizens 
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in her, ſhe foundring, he had like to have | 


loſt them all. But then finding the Ene- 
my, as if he had been driven out of the 
Sea, had, in contempt of him, beſieged 


Gytheon, he preſently ſet ſail again, and 


taking them unexpectedly, diſpers'd, and 
_ Careleſs after the Victory, landed in the 


Night, burnt their Camp, and kill'd of 


them a great number. 

A few Days after, as he was marching 

thro' rough Ways, Nabis came ſuddenly 

upon him, The Acheans were _— 
an 
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and in ſo ſtrait a Place, and which was 
| ſeiz'd by the Enemy, deſpair'd to get off 


with Safety. Philopemen made a little 


halt, and when he had view'd the Ground, 


made it appear, that the greateſt thing in 


War 1s Skill in drawing up an Army. For 
by advancing only a few Paces, and with- 
out any Confuſion or 'Trouble, altering his 
Order according to the Nature of the Place, 
he preſently took away all Apprehenſions 
from his Men, and then charging, put the 


Enemy to flight. But when he ſaw they 
fled not towards the City, but difpersd 


every Man a ſeveral way all over the Field, 


which for Wood and Hills, Brooks and 
Ditches was not paſlable by Horſe, he 


ſounded a Retreat, and encamped by 
broad Day-light. Then foreſeeing the E- 
nemy would endeavour to ſteal {catterins- 


oy the City in the dark, he poſied 


ſtrong Parties of the Achæans all along the 

Banks and Hillocks near the Walls. M:- 
ny of Nabis's Men fell into their Hands; 
for returning not in a Body, but as the 
chance of Flight had diſpos'd of every 


one, they were caught like Birds e'er they 


could enter into the Town. 


For theſe things he was wonderfully lo- 
ved, and was alſo honour'd in all the The. 
atres of Greece, but got the ſecret IE will 
of Titus Flaminius, a Man covetoully 
_ ambitious of Glory. For he thought, : 


. Pm mnpIEBRPTPMRIZDODM0 Doc 


but reaſonable a Conſul of Rome ſhould be 
_ otherwiſe eſteem'd by the Acheans, than 
a Gentleman of Arcadia; eſpecially ſee- 
ing there was no Compariſon between 
what he, and what Philopæmen had done 
for them. For he by one Proclamation 
had reſtored all Greece, as much as had 
been under Philip and the Macedonians, to 
liberty. After this Titus made Peace with 
Nabis, and Nabis was circumvented and 
flain by the Ætoliaus. Things being then 
in Confuſion at Sparta, Philopemen lay'd 
hold on that occaſion, and coming upon 
them with his Army, prevail'd with ſome 
by Perſuaſion, with others by Fear, 'til! 
he brought the whole City over to the 
 cheans. As it was no {mall matter for 
Sparta to become a Member of Achaza, 
this Action gained him infinite Praiſe from 
the Achæaus, for ſtrengthning the Union 
by the Addition of fo great and powerful 
2 City, and not a little Good-will from 
the Nobllity of Syarta it ſelf, who hoped 
they had now procured a General who 
would defend their Freedom. | e 
W herefore having made a hundred and Atv: 
twenty Silver Talents by Sale of the Houſe „ 
and Goods of Nabic, they decreed him 
the Mony, and ſent ſome in the name of 
the City to preſent it. But here the Ho-. 
neſty of Philopæmen appear'd as it was, 
a real uncounterfeited Virtue, There was 
| not 
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went himſelf to 


ſeditious 
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not a Man amongſt them durſt mention 
the matter to him, but every one excuſing 


bimſelf, and ſhifting it off to his Fellow, 


they laid it at laſt on Tzmolans, with whom 
he had lodg'd at Sparta. Timolaus came 


to Megalopolis, and was entertain'd by 


Philopemen, but {truck into Admiration 
with his grave manner of Diſcourſe, his 
thrifty and upright way of living, judg'd 
him not a Man to be tempted, and fo, 
pretending other Buſineſs, return'd with- 
out a word mention'd of the Preſent. He 


was ſent again, and did juſt as formerly. 
But the third time, with much ado and 
faltring in his Words, he acquainted Phi- 
lopemen with the good Will of the City 
of Sparta to him. Philopemen hearkned 
to him ovligingly and gladly, and then 
parta, where he advisd 

them not to bribe good Men and their 
Friends, of whoſe Virtue they might be 


ſure without Charge to themſelves ; but 


buy off and ſilence ill Citizens, who were 
8 diſquieting the City with their 
peeches in the Senate, or to 


the People. For it was better to bar Li- 


berty of Speech in Enemies than Friends. 
Thus it appear'd how much Phzilopemen 


was above Bribery. 


Diophanes being afterwards General of 


the Achzans, and hearing the Lacedems- 


niaus Were bent on new Commotions, fe. 


ſolv'd 
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ſolv'd to chaſtiſe them. They on the o- 
ther ſide being ſet upon War, embroil'd 
all Peloponneſits. Philopemen did what he 
could to ſweeten Diophanec, and make 
him ſenſible, that as the Times went, 
while Antiochus and the Romans were di- 
ſputing their vaſt Pretenſions with vaſt Ar- 
mies in the Heart of Greece, it concerr'd 
a Man in his Employment to keep a watch- 
ful Eye over them, and diſſembling and 
putting up many Injuries to preſerve all 
quiet at home. Dzophanes would not be 
rul'd, but join'd with Titus, and both to- 
gether falling into Laconia, march'd di- 
rectly to Sparta. Philopemen was ſo net- 
led, that he did an Action in it ſelf not 
juſtifiable, but which proceeded from a 
great Spirit, and involv'd in it a great De- 


ſign. For getting into the Town himſelf, 
he, a private Man as he was, kept out 
both the Conſul of Rome and General of 
Achaia, quieted the Diſorders in the Ci- 
ty, and reunired it once again to the A 
mRk_A_—c_c_c_c_MM. oo 
Let afterwards when he was Pretor 
himſelf, upon ſome new Miſdemeanor of 
the Lacedemontiars, he brought back thoſe 
who had been bamiſh'd, put, as Polybrus 
writes, eighty, according to Ariſtocrates 
35o Citi seng to Death, raz'd the Walls, took 
away a good part of their Territory, and 
laid it to the Megalopolitaus, fore d out 2 : 
the 
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the Country, and carried into Achaia all 
who had been made free of Sparta by Ty. 
rants, except 3000 who would not ſubmit 
to Baniſhment. Thoſe he ſold tor Slaves, 
and with the Mony, as if to inſult over 


them, built a Porch at M-72/0907:5. Laſt- 
ly, unworthily trampling upon the Lace. 


demonians in their Calamitics, and even 
glutting his Hatred with a molt crucl and 


inhuman Action; he abolitied the Laws 
of Lycurgus, and ford them to educate 


their Children, and live after the manner 


of the Achzans. For while they kept to 
the Diſcipline of Lycurgus, there was no 


pulling down their haughty Spirits; but 
now their Calamities had given Philope- 


men opportunity to cut the dinews of their 
Commonwealth aſunder, they were brought 


low, and grew tame and humble. Vet 


this laſted not long; tor applying them. 


ſelves to the Romans, and getting their 


Conſent, they ſoon threw off their new 


Achaian Faſhions ; and as mu_h as in fo 


miſerable and deprav'd a Condition they 
could re-eſtabliſh their old Diſcipline. 

When the War betwixt Autiochus and 
the Romans broke out in Greece, Philope- 


men was a private Man: At which he re- 
pin'd grievouſly, when he ſaw Antiochus 


lay idle at Calcis, ſpending his Time in 


unſeaſonable Courtſlips and Weddings, 
and his Men diſpers'd in ſeveral Towns 


with- 


— . re hes nd ht ond a ties 
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without Order or Commanders, and mind- 


ing nothing but their Pleaſures. He us'd 


to tell the Romans that he envy'd their Vi- 
| Rory; and that if he had had the Fortune 
to be then in Command, he would have 
ſurpriz d the Enemy, and cut all their 
Throats at their Debauches. When Anti- 
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e was overcome, the Romans preſs'd 


zarder upon Greece, and ſurrounded the 


Acheans with their Power; the leading 


Men in the ſeveral Cities grew out of 


Heart, the great Strength of the whole 


Body inſenſibly vanith'd, and the rolling 
of Fortune began to ſettle on the Roman 
Baſis. Philopemen in this Conjuncture car- 


ry'd himielf like a good Pilot in a high 
dea, ſometimes ſhifting Sail, and ſome- 
times yielding, but ſtill ſteering ſteady; 


and omitting no Opportunity nor Earneſt- 
neſs to keep all who were conſiderable, 

whether for Eloquence or Riches, faſt to 

the Defence of their common Liberty. 
Ariſtinætus a Megalopolitau of great 


Credit among the Achea;:s, but always a 


Favcurer of the Romans, {aid one Day in 
the Senate, that the Ros were not to 
be difpleas'd, or refus'd any thing. Phi- 


lapemen heard him with an impatient Si- 


tence: Put at laſt, not able to hold lon- 
Ser, {a1d an erly 10 him, And why in 
inch haſte, wretched Man, to behold the 
Grecian Ruin? Maulius, the Roman Con- 


ful, - 
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ful, after the Defeat of Autiochus, mov d 


the Acheans to reſtore the baniſh'd Lace. 
demonians to their Country, which Moti- 


on was ſeconded and ſupported by all the 
Intereſt of Titus. But Philopemen croſsd 


it, not for any IIl-will to the Men, but 
becauſe they ſhould be beholden to him 
and the Achzans, not to Titus and the 


' Romans. For when he came to be Præ- 
tor himſclf, he reſtor'd them. So impz- 


tient was his great Spirit of doing things 
by Command, and ſo prone his Nature to 
ſhock and contend with Men in Power. 


Being now threeſcore and ten, and the + 


eighth time General, he was in hope to 


paſs in quiet, not only the Year of hs 
Magiſtracy, but his remaining Life. For 


as Diſeaſes are weaker in weaker Bodies, 


the quarrelling Humour of the Grecia 


— — 


abated much with their Power. But en- 
vious Fortune threw him down in the 
cloſe of his Life, like one who with un- 
matchable ſpeed runs over all the Race, 


and ſtumbles at the Goal. Tis reported, 
that being in company where one was pra- 
ſed for a great Commander, he replyd, 
there was no great account to be made df 
a Man, who had ſuffer'd himſelf to be 


taken alive by his Enemies. 


A few days after, News came that Di- | 


nocrates a Meſſenian, a particular Enem) 
to Philopemen, and for his Wickednel 


__ 
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and Villanies generally hated, had brought 


| Meſſene to revolt from the Acheans, and 


was about to ſeize a little Place call'd Co- 


lonis. Philopemen lay then ſick of a Fea- 
ver at Argos. Upon the News he haſted 


away, and reach'd Mggalopolis, which 


was diſtant above 400 furlongs, in a Day. 
From thence he preſently drew out the 
Horſe, the chiefeſt of the City, and who 
in the vigour of their Age and Mettle 
were forward in the matter, both for their 
extraordinary love to Philopemen and 
compaſſion of the caſe. As they marched 
towards Meſſene, they met with Din- 
crates about Evander's Tomb, charged 
and routed him. But five hundred freſh 


Men, who being left for a Guard to the 
Country came late in, hapning to appear, 


| the flying Enemy rally d again about the 
Hills. Phzlopemen fearing to be inclos d 
dãnd ſolicitous for his Men, retreated over 


ground extreamly diſadvantageous, bring- 
ing up the Rere himſelf. As he often 


| fac'd and ran upon the Enemy, he drew 
them all upon himſelf; yet they caracoll'd 
aloof and ſhouted about him, no body 
| daring to approach him. With care to 
| fave every ſingle Man, he left his main 

Body ſo often, that at laſt he was left him 
ſelf alone among the thickeſt of his Ene- 
mies. Yet even then none durſt come 


up to him, but being pelted at 2 
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and driven to ſtony ſteep places, he wy 
fain with much ſpurring Jo wind up and 
down as he was able: Hi 

hindrance to him, for with 
erciſe it was both ſtrong an 


with his long Journey, his Horſe ſtumb. 


Arms, and faint upon a hard and rugged 


piece of Ground. His Head being grie- 
| boon bo ag with the Fall, he lay a while 
eſs, ſo that the Enemy thinking 


ſpeec 
Nin dead began to turnand ey ow But 
when they ſaw him lift up his 


crouds you him, bound his Hands behind 
him, and 


had never ſo much as dreamt of beingled 


in 2 by Dinocrater. 
e Meſenians wonderfully puff d up | 
with the News, ſg 


- I 


the City Gates. But when they ſaw Phi- 


lory of his 


S Age was no 


Lee Bu, 
active. Bur 
being weakned with Sickneſs, and tir 


ling, threw him encumber'd with his | 


| ead, and | 
open his Eyes, they threw themſelves in 


carry'd him off with all the pro- | 
voking Scorn and opprobrious Language | 
of inſulting Inſolence; him (I fay) who 


d in ſwarms to | 


n in a poſture ſo unſutable to the | 
t Actions and famous vr 
ctories, of them ſtruck with Grief, 
and curſing the deceitful Vanity of bu- 
man Fortune, fell a weeping with Com- 
paſſion. Their Tears by little and tile 
turn 'd to kind Words, and twas almoſt | 
in every Bodies mouth that they ought to | 


rememn- | 


I Guard about it, left him. In 
time Phz 
_ themſelves after their flight, and fearing 
| he was dead when he appear'd no where, 
| made a ſtand, calling him with loud Cries, 
one another with their 
; and be. 
their General, who to preſerve 
| | their Lives, had loft his own. Then they 


| News. The Acbeans refented the Miſ- 
and decreed to ſend and 

demand him, and in the mean time drew 
| their Army together for his Reſeue. 


While 


J ˙*è⅛ UI 4d 


as a dange 


into a geon 
| they call'd he Treaſary, a place into 


| and reproachin 
| unworthy and 
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remember what he had done for themand 
| the common Liberty, which by driving 
| away Nabis, he had preferyv'd. Some few, 
to make their court to Dinacrates, were 
for tormenting, and putting him to death, 
$ and irreconcilable Enemy; 
| and who, if he once got looſe, Dinocrates 

was loſt, who had taken him Priſoner 


and us d him baſely. They put himatlaft 
under-ground, which 


which there comes na Air nor Light from 


| abroad; and which having no Doors, is 


elos d with a great Stone, which rolling 
to the entrance, they brd, and | ag 2 


mess Soldiers recovering 


ameful Eſcape 


trayin 


fell to ſearching curiouſty every where, 


till hearings at laſt he was taken, _—_— 
with the 


away Meſſengers round about 


fortune deepfy, 


Ppz 


e mean 
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Horſe-men, particularly Lycortas? The 
Fellow anſwering, that the moſt part had 
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While theſe things paſt in Achaia, Di. 
nocrates fearing Delays would fave Phi. 


pæmen, reſolv'd ro be before hand with 
the Acheans, as ſooh as dark Night had 
diſpers'd the Multitude, ſent in the Exe. 


cutioner with Poiſon, and order not to 
{tir from him till he had taken it. Phi. 
pemen was then laid down wrapt up in 


Grief and Trouble. But ſeeing Light, and 


a Man with Poiſon by him, ſtrugled to 
ſit up, and taking the Cup, ask'd the 


Hangman if he heard any thing of the 


got off ſafe; he nodded, and looking 


chearfully upon him, "Tis well, ſays he, 
that we. are not every way unfortunate. } 
And without a Word more drank it of, | 
and laid him down again. His Weakneſs | 
ſtrugling but little with the Poiſon, it | 
diſpatch'd him preſently. 


The News of his Death fill'd all Acbaia 


with Grief and Lamentation. The Youth, 
with ſome of the Chief of the ſeveral Ci- 
ties met at Megalopalis, with a Reſolution | 
to take Revenge without delay. They 
choſe Lycortas General, and falling upon | 
the Meſſenians, put all to Fire and Sword, | 
till the City by common conſent yielded. 
Dimnocrates, with as many as had voted | 
for his Death, prevented their a 


his Cloak, not ſleeping, but ogper wid . 
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and killd themſelves. Thoſe who would 
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have had him tormented, Lycortas put in 


Chains. They burnt his Body, and put 


the Aſhes into an Urn, and then march'd 


homeward, not in a diſorder d hurry, but 
with a kind of ſolemn Pomp, half Tri- 
umph, half Funeral, Crowns of Victory 


on their Heads, and Tears in their Eyes, 
their Captive Enemies in Fetters by them. 
Polybius, the General's Son, carried the 
Urn, whereof there was hardly any thing 
to be ſeen but Garlands and Ribbons. 


The chief of the Acheans went round a- 


bout it. The Soldiers follow'd bravely 
arm'd and mounted, with Looks neither 
altogether ſad as in Mourning, nor lofty 
as in Victory. The People from all Towns 


and Villages in their way, flock'd out to 


meet him, as at his return from Con ueſt, 


and ſaluting and touching the Urn, fell in 


| with the Company, and follow'd on to 
| Megalopolis. Where when the old Men, 
the Women and Children were mingled 
with the reſt, the whole City was fill'd 
I with Sighs, Complaints and Cries, look- 
I ing upon the loſs of Philopemen as the 

' | loſs of their Greatneſs, and on themſelves 

| as no longer Chief among the Achears. 
I So he was hcnourably buried according 
I do his Worth, and the Priſoners ſton'd a- 
I dout his Tomb. 
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: D and many 
Honours decreed him by the ſeveral Cities; 
all which a certain Raman, who after the 
Deſtruction of Corinth proſecuted him as | 


much concerning Ph:lopemen. 
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Many Statues were ſet u 


if he had been alive for an Enemy to the 


Romans, would have remov'd. e bu- 
ſimeſs made a Noiſe, and Poſhbius anſwer'd 
the Sycophant at large. But neither Man. 
miu nor the Legats would ſuffer the ho- 
nourable Monuments of ſo great a Man 
to be defac'd, though he had oftencroſs'd | 
| both Titus and Manliis. They diſtin- | 
guiſh'd well in my Opinion, and as be- | 
came Honeſt Men, betwixt Intereſt and 
+ Virtue, Honeſt and Profitable, when | 
they „ Fhogks and Reward due to 
him who does a Benefit, from him who | 
receives it, and Honour never to be de- 


ny'd by the Good to the Good. And ſo 
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Titus Q. Flaminius. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek, by 
| CHARLES WHITAKER, 
of the Imner-Temple, Eſq; ; 


VOLUME I. 
| — | — — — — | mo 5 

Itus Quint ius Flamiaius (whom we 
* T pitch upon for a Parallel to Philo- 

_ *'* pemen) what he was to his outward 
| appearance, they who are led with a Cu- 
nolity that way, may view him in his Bra- 
en Statue, which ſtands in Nome next 

that of the Great Apollo, brought from 
_— 5 Fp 4. Car- 
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Carthage, oppoſite to the Circus Maxi. 
mus, with a Greek Inſcription upon it. 
But for the Temper of his Mind, tis ſaid 


o. to have been ſomewhat * of the hotteſt, | 


both in his angry, and in the kinder Ex- 


Titus his preſſions of himſelf, but not to an equal 
Character. pitch or continuance in both; for whas he 


came to Puniſhing, he was ever mode- 
rate, not inflexible. But whatever Cour- 
teſie or good Turn he /et about, he went 
through with it. 
was he always tothem on whom hepour' 


his Favours, as if they, act he, had been 5 


the Benefactors; he practiſed as much 


Obſervance and Care towards all that had 
taſted of his Beneficence, as i in them | 
reaſures: 


had been lodg d his choiceſt 
But being ever thirſty after Honour, and 


a mighty effecter of Glory, if any thing 
a greater and more extraordinary Ns 


ture were to be done, he would be ſire 
to be the doer of it himſelf; he took more 
pleaſure in thoſe that needed, than in 
thoſe chat were capable of conferring 


ter as his Competitors in Glory. 


Rome had then many and ſharp Con- 3 
teſts abroad, and her Youth betaking | 
_ themſelves early to the Wars, learn'd be- 


times the Art of Commanding ; when 
Flaminius, having paſs'd through the Ru- 


diments 


So civil, ſo obligng | 


Courteſies; looking on the former as pre 
per Objects far his Virtue, and on the lat- | 
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diments of Soldiery began his firſt Charge 
in the War againſt Hannibal, as Com- 
mander of 1000 Foot under Marcellus 
the then Conſul. Marcellus indeed, falling 
into an Ambuſcade, was cut off. But 
Titus getting the Governorſhip as well of 
Tarentum (then re- taken a ſecond time) 
as of the Country about it, grew no leſs 


than for his Military Skill. This rais'd 


him to the Triumvirate Dignity of Lea- 


der and Chieftain of thoſe two Colonies 


| which were ſent into the Cities of Na- 
ria and Coffa; which fill'd him with lof- 
tier Thoughts, and made him ſtep over 
| thoſe previous Honours which fled young 
| Candidates uſe to paſs through 


Tri- 


famous for his Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
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bune, Prætor, and A dile, and level his 


firſt aim at the Conſulſhip. Having there- 
| fore theſe Colonies, and all that Intereſt 
| ready at his Devotion, without more ado, 


he ſtands for it: But the Tribunes of the 


People, Fulvius and Manlius, and their Liv. E. 2. 


dent *twas, that a Man of ſuch raw Years, 
one who was yet, as 'twere, wniram'd, 
never initiated in the firſt ſacred Rzghts 


| and Myſteries of Government, ſhould, in 
contempt and oppoſition of their Laws, in- 


trude and force himſelf into the Sove- 


| reignty. | 


However 


| Party, ſtrongly oppos'd him; alledging 
how 3 a thing, how ill a Prece- 
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However, the Senate remitted it to 
the Peoples choice and ſuffrage, who ele& | 


him (though not then arrived at his thir- 
tieth Year) and Sextus Alia Conſul. 


_ *Edloxi® The War againſt Philip and the Maceds- 


ty Tal 


"Popaiey nian, fell to Titus by Lot, and ſurely ſome 


eva”, kind Genius 2 at that time to 
J read 


had a hand in the 
drawing it : For the Macedonians were 
vi for not Men of that ſtubborn Nature, as to 


-0ae- need a General te be ſent again ado, 


* who would always be upon be point of 


force and dry blows, but were rather re- 
gentle uſage. | 
Tit true that the Kingdom of Maceds 
furniſn'd Supplies enough to Philip to em | 
ale him to adventure on a ſingle Battel | 


ducible by perſuaſion and 


with the Romens; but to maintain a long 
and lingring War, he muſt call in Aid from 


Greece: from Greece muſt he recruit bis | 


ſtrength; frem Greece repleniſh his ſtores; 
from thence muſt he borrow his ſtrong 


Macedonian Army fetch from thence. Un- 


' leſs therefore that the Greczazs could de 

taken off from ſiding with Philip, this | 
expect its deck | 
ſion from a ſingle Battel. Now Greece 


War with him muſt not 


(who had not hitherto held much Corre- 
ſpondence with the Romans, but firſt be- 
gan an Intercourſe under this Scene of 


Affairs? 


ws 2 T4 „ > ,, 


holds and retreating places; and, in 4 * 
word, all the Materials of War muſt the | 


S oa. as. te. a. ave od woos an mwkb.. as wa wos.. a 
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Affairs) would not ſo ſoon have embrac'd 

| a Foreign Authority inſtead of the Go- 

vernors ſhe had been inur'd to, had not 

| the Rowan Conſul been of a ſweet and 

winning Nature, one who work'd rather 

by fair means than force; of a moſt inſi- 

nuating addreſs in all Applications of him- 

| ſelf to others, and no /e/s eaſie, courteous, 

and open to all Addreſſes of others to him. 

But above all, had a conſtant Eye to ju- 7589. 

ſüce; but che after account 4 rg 

will be/t illuſtrate him as to theſe Particu- Irxchor. 

r 

Titus finding that as well Su#p lvitins, as 

| Publius, —_ been his * 

in that Command, had not taken the 

| Field againſt the Macedonian till late; 
and * — their Confulſhip s were on the 

Y ang of exp piring: And then too ſet their 

* t ke”, I to the War, but ſtood 

_ Skirmiſhing and ſcouting here and there 

for Paſſes and Proviſions, and never came 

to cloſe fighting with Philip. He thought 5:5 our 

it not meet to trifle away an Year, asthey — 2 

did, at home in Offentation of their new th: war. 

gotten Honours, and in the Adminiftra- 

| tion of Civil Affairs, and after, in the cloſe 
_ of the Tear to betake themſelves to the 

Army, 4 meer artifice to eke out their 

Dignity and Government a Year longer; 

acting the Conſul in the firſt, and the Ge- 

neral in the latter. But Titus was with- 


al 
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al infinitely deſirous to employ his Au- 
thority with effect upon the War; which 
made him flight :ho/e Home Honours and 
Prerogatives. Requeſting therefore of 
the Senate, that his Brother Lucius might 


15 Admiral of the Navy, and taking with | 
ae him 3000 gallant and ſtout Men as ſo 


cb. 


Liv. 76:d. many ſure Cards, which he drew out of 
thoſe who, under * had defeated 4 
+ Spain. Jyubat in f Iberia, and Hannibal in Africa, 
he got ſafe into Epirus; and finding Pub- 
lius encamp'd with his Army over 2. 


gainſt Philip, who had long made g | 
[ 


the Paſs over the River Apſus, and the 
Straits there; Publius not having been a- 

ble, for the natural ſtrength of the place, 
Tales the to effect any thing upon him. Tita 
Army of therefore takes |; 


JJ 7 oo: 
The Place is no leſs inacceſſible and 
O * impregnable than the craggy Rocks of 
Tienpe, but falls ſhort of that goodly Or- 


nament of Trees, that Verdant proſpeft | 
of the Woods; it lacks Tempe's pleaſant | 
TDields and Walks at the foot Fit; for the | 
The Apſus. Apfirs (falling from thoſe great and lofty | 
Mountains, which, ſtanding, as 4 might) b- 
eep 


Ban on each fide the River, make a 

and large Channel in the midſt) is not 
unlike the River Perens, either for the 
ſwiftneſs of its Current, or the manner ff | 


1 


* upon him the Conduct of | 
a Army, and having diſmiſſed Publius, | 


Zu» 00. m ) 


by 


Ez far from the Sea, into barren and untill'd 
| Countries, and Philip ſhould decline fight- 
| ing, he might, through want of Proviſi- 


Fr (ilk. Ge ed Ob 
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it; for it ſwells over, and covers the foot 
of thoſe Hills, inſomuch that there's left 
only a cragged narrow Path cut out hard 
by the Stream, not eaſily paſlable at any 
time for an Army, but not at all when 
ded by the Enemy. There were 
= therefore, who would fain have 


4 | had Titus fetch a Compaſs through Daf- Liv. Ibid: 


ſaretis, along the River Lycas, which 


was a paſſable and eaſie Tract. But he 


fearing if he ſhould engage himſelf too 


ons, be conſtrain'd to march back again 
to the Sea-/ide without effecting any thing, 


25 his Predeceſſor had done before him. 
| "This put him upon a reſolution of forcing 
| his way over the Mountains. But Phz/: 


having poſſeſs'd himſelf of them with his 


Army, ſhowr'd down his Darts and Ar- 
| rowsfrom all parts about the Romans Ears. 


were the Skirmiſhes, and many fell 


| wounded and flain on both fides, and 

| ſmall appearance there was of thus ending 
| the War. When ſome of the Men, who Liv. Ibid. 
fed their Cattel thereabouts, came to Ti- Herdſmen 


| tus with a Diſcovery, that there was a 2% Ti 


Nound- about-way which the Enemy neg- tus t 
lected 70 guard; through which they un- &* 
| dertake to conduct his Army, and to he l 
dring them within three Days at fartheſt, i.. 
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the Romans, and one that 


300 Horſe : Theſe Herdſmen were their 

dong Fog kept in Bonds. In the day- 
time t 

of the hollow and woody Places, but in 


the night they march'd by Moon-light | 
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to the top of the Hills; and to gain the 


Charops of Machera, was not only pri 
unto, but would make good 4 they had 
nes (this Cherops was at that time 
Prince of Epirus, and a Well-willer to 


gave them af- 
ſiſtance, but under-hand, for fear of Ph;. 
hp.) Titus, crediting the Intelligence, ſends 
away a Captain with 4000 Foot, and 


lay fill under the Covert 


(for the Moon was then at full:) Tin: 


among} them. 


as the heavy, and dividing 


ing his Men along the Bank, up the nut- 
rowelt point of thoſe Straits, darted at 
the Macedonians, and engaging amid! 
thoſe Rocks hand to hand with all br 
Aſſailants. Whilſt the other two Squs- 


drons, | 


having detach'd off this Party, lay till af- 
terwards with his main Body, unleſs it 
were that he /amerimes gall'd and incom- 
moded the Enemies Camp, by ſhooting up | 


ſurer Credit with him, they alledged that | 


| But when the Day arrived, that thoſe | 
who ſtole round were expected upon the | 

top of the Hill, he drew up his Forces 
_ early inte Battalia, as well the light-arm'd 
them into 
three parts, himſelf led the Van, mareb- 


„„ — „ „ 0 ee reer ee 


© of En te mote Rn 


| aver the Air, and mounting to a greater 


to the Racks, as if they 


height, they nol | 
the Fiery-ſignal of their Companions, 


climbing up 
they Se the L 


» 
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drons, on either fide of him, with a tran- 
ſcendent Alacrity a Courage, clinging 
wn to 
them, contended all they could to come 
to Action. But when the Sun was up, a 
thin Smoak diſcovers it ſelf rifing afar 


off, (like Miſts that u/irelly hang u 
Hills,) but un 


pon the 
nperceiv'd by the Enemy, 
(for *twas behind them who were at top 
already,) and the Romans as yet under 2 


doubt and ſuſpence in the toil and dith= 


culty they were in, conſtrued their Hopes 
according to their Deſires. But as it grew 
thicker and thicker, ſpreading Darkneſs 


doubted but 'twas 


whereupon they gave a mighty ſhout, and 
outly and couragrouſly, 
my into the molt crag- 
1 in the interim thoſe behind 
the Enemy ecchoed back their Acclama- 

tions from the top of the Mountain. 
Quickly then did the Macedonians fly *vy3 

with all the heels they could make; there . 
fell not more than 2000 of them, for tze 
difficulties of the place reſcued them from 


| 2 long and cloſe Purſuit. But the Romans The Ma 


gd their Camp, fciz'd upon their denn 
Wealth and Slaves, and becoming abſo- 
lute Maſters of thoſe Straits, travers'd o- 


Ver all Epirus: but with ſuch Order and 


_— 
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Titus 


Diſcipline, with ſuch Temperance and 
Moderation, that though they were far 
from the Sea, ata great diſtance from their 
Veſſels, and tinted of their monthly al- 


lowance of Corn, and the lite Provi n, 


and wanting the Opportunities of Mar- 


Luger der'd they not the Country, which had 


=0z the 


Country, Proviſions enough of all ſorts in it. For 

Titus receiving an Intelligence that Ph. 

lip rather fledthan march'd through Thee = 

 faly, that he forc'd the Inhabitants from | 

the Towns to tate ſhelter in the Moun- 
tains, that the Towns themſelves he burnt 


down, that a great part of their Goods, 
_ which for the quantity or cumberſom- 
neſs of them, they could not carry with 
them, was left a Prey to the Victor; inſo- 


much that the whole Country in a man- 


ner was quitted to the Roman Army: He 


therefore was very deſirous, and intreat- 
ed his Soldiers, that they would paſs thro' | 
it as their own, as a Place put into their 
Hands; and indeed they quickly percei- 
ved by the Event, what Benefit they di. 
rived from that Orderlineſs. For they 
no ſooner ſet Foot in Theſſaly, but the 
Cities ſurrender to him; and the Greci- 
ens, within the Pyle, did perfectly long 
for, and were quite tranſported with a 
themſelves into the 


Zeal of committin 
hands of Titus. The Acheans * 
broke 


7 


kets to furniſh themſebves from; yet plun- | 


| | 
| 


* 


* 


—— 
* 


＋ 
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broke their League with Philip, but, at 
the ſame time, voted to join with the Ro- 
mans in actual Arms againſt him. As for 
' the Opuntians; the ÆZtolianc (who tho” 
| =y then ated with a mighty forward- 
| and Valour in Confederacy with the 
Roman) did ſtrongly ſollicit them to put 
their City under their Protection, but 
embrac'd not the Propoſition ; but 
ſending for Titus, to him they intruſt and 
commit themſelves. 8 * 
IIs reported of Pyrrhuc, that when at 
| firſt from an adjacent Hill or Wateh- Tower, 
which gave him a full 375 ect of the Ro- 
man Army, he deſcry'd them ſo orderly 
drawn up, he ſhould openly declare, he 
* eſpied no Barbarity in the Barbar:ans 
Ranks. All that came near Titus, could 
not chuſe but ſay as much of him, at their 
| firſt view For they who had been told 
by the Macedonians of an Invader at the 
Head of a Barbarian Army, carrying 57a» 
every where Slavery and Deſtruction on 7/1 ««- 
his Sword's Point; when is lien of ſuch . © 
| anone, they meet a Man, in the Flower nie os. 
| ofhis Age, of a graceful Aſpect, and full 
| of Humanity, a Grecian in his Voice and 
| Language, and a Lover of true Honour, 
| they were moſt wonderfully pleas'd and 
{ ſatisfied in him; and when they left him, 
| they fill'd the Cities and all places where 
| they came with 2 value and eſteem for 
=. BE him; 


. Ei 


Greece 
be left 


free. 
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had now got 4 


him; as reckonimg they 
= ——— afterwards 


Leader to Libei 


upon the Conditions that the Grecians be 
left to their own Laws and Liberties, and 
that he withdraw his Garriſons thexce, 


This he refuſed to comply with. But now 


after theſe eafie Propoſals, the general 
Vogue of all, even ofthe Faeuvoarers 4 


' Partifans of Philip, was, that the Romans 


| not to fight againft, but for the Gy. 


|  Cians, and againſt the Macedonians. As | 
for the reſt of Greece, all clos d with him 


in 4 y:elding peaceale way. 
2 he- N into Bæct ia, without 
committing the leaſt Act of Hoſtility, the 
Nobility and chief Men of Thebes tam 


out of their City to meet him. Theſe | 
Fhebans, by the Influence of Brachylleks , | . 
and his Faction, favour'd the Macedonies | 


State, but however complimented ad 
paid their Honour and Deference to 7. 
rus; for they were, yet, at Amity with 


both Parties. Titus receiv'd them in the | 
moft obliging and courteous manner, but | 


kept going gently on, queſtioning and 
| nas. as of — after this and — and 
ſometimes entertaining them with Narra- 
tives, and oppoſite Replies and Nelui- 
ons of his own, till his Soldiers * - 

ittle 


=} competent number of his Men fol- 


his 


"+ 
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_ recover the earineſ of their Jour- 


Thus paſſing eaſily on, he and the 


Thehans came together into their City, 
not much to their Satisfaction: But tode- 
ny him entrance they durſt not, for a 


—＋ in. Titus ſtill proceeded by 
of Addreſs to them, as if he had not 


hd the City gt his mercy, and ſet a per- 
g them to take in with the Roman 
4 — s. King Attalus joins with him 


in the ſame Requeſts, preſſing the The- 


| bans ſo to do. But Attalus being ambiti- 
| | ous to give Titus a Specimen of his Rhe- 
torical Faculty beyond what, it ſeems, 


his Age could bear; a Dizzineſs or Flax 
0 — ſurpriſing him in the midſt of 

Speech; he ſwooned e and, be- 
not long after conveyed by Ship into 


ſided with the Romans. 


derree him a Continuance in his Command, 
if they did fo to the War; or F they de- 


| termin'd an end to that, that he might 


| have the Honour of ſtriking up the Peace. 
For having a great Itch after Glory, his 


24 q 2 Honour 


4 died there. As for the Bæotianc, 


| | Fear was, that if another General were 
5 commiſſion'd to carry on the War, the 
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| ut zow when Philip ſent an Embaſſy An Em. 
to Rome, Titus diſpatch'd awa 


| Agents ler. 
on his too, to Vollen the 18. to ws 


OMe. 
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Philip prevail'd in his Propoſals, and the 


— 3 Avy (at 


vances 
with an 


Lainſt 


Philip. 
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Honour even of what was paſt would be 
loſt to him; but his Friends tranſacted 
matters ſo well on his behalf, that neither 


Management of the War was confirmd 


in his Hands. He no ſooner receiv'd the | 
Senates Determination in this point, | 


and the Ratification of his Authority : But, 


big with Hopes, he marches directly into 
Titus ad. Theſſaly, to engage Philip. His Army 
conſiſted of 26000 Men: Whereof the | 
Aung a. Ætolians furniſhed 6000 of the Foot, and | 
400 of the Horſe. The Forces of aha, 
4 


were much about the ſame number. 


this Eagerneſs to encounter they advance 
each againſt the other, till both drew ner 


unto Scotuſa, where they reſolv'd to ha- 


Puiſſant Armies had not the Effect that | 
might have been eaſily 8 to ſtrike 
other, but rather inſpir'd them with Ar- | 
dour and Ambition; on the Romans pat 


ſtood on their fide, to make he Name of 
9 8 Philip | 


zard a Battel. The Vicinity of tuo fach 


into the Generals a mutual 


to be the Conquerors of Macedon; a Name 
which was Famous and Formidable amongſt 


them for Strength and Valour on the ſcore | 
of Alexander's Grandeur : Whilſt the l- 


cedonians, on the other hand, eſteeming 


of the Remans as another-gueſs Enemy | 


than the Per/ian, hoped, that if Victory 


2 ö 45 a 


| 


| 


preſſes and incites his Soldiers to 


3 . 


„ 8 * _-” » * 
* 
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Philip ſnine brighter in the Annals of Fame 
than that of Alexander. Titus therefore 


play the 
'O 


part of Valiant and Daring Men, 


the moſt glorious Theatre of the World, 


Greece, and with Champions, that ſtand 
in Competition with the foremoſt for Va- 
four. Philip, on the other ſide, begins an 


Harangue to his Men, as is uſual to do 


| juſt before an Engagement, to whet and 
call up their Courage: And in order 
to his being the better heard (whether 

| *twere meerly accidental, or out of an 
| unſeaſonable haſte, not obſerving what 
he did;) he mounts upon an Eminence 
without their Camp, which provid indeed 
2 Burying place. Philip himſelf was not 
a little concern'd for the ſtrange Damp 
| and Deſpondency that ſeiz'd his Army at 
| the Unluckineſs of the Omen, in/omuch 


that all that day he kept in his Camp, and 
declined fighting. But on the morrow, as 


day came on, after a flabby wet Night, 
the Clouds changing into a Milt, filld all 
the Plain with a mighty Darkneſs ; and a 
| foggy thick Air deſcending, by that time 
| *twas full Day, from the adjacent Moun- 
| tains betwixt the two Camps, cover'd 


their Stations from each others view : 


Whereupon the Parties ſent out on either 
Qq3 fide, 


r that 
they were now to enter the Liſts upon 
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* fide, ſome for an Ambuſcade, ſome for 
Diſcovery; theſe falling in upon one ang. 
Th ſzcond ther, quickly after they were thus ge. 
mon be. tach'd from their main Bodies, began the | 
rwixt Ti- Fight at the narrow Paſſage called Cyne. | 
Phat cephale (that is Dogs-heads, which ate 
_—** . ſharp tops of Hills that ſtand thick and | 

cloſe to one another, and have gained the 
Name from the likeneſs of their ſhape to 
Dog's-head.) Now many turns and changes 
hapning, as may well be expected in ſuch 
uneven Paſſages, ſometimes hot in the pur 
ſuit, and ſometimes the ſame party flying 
as faſt; each General commands out Suc-- 
cours and Recruits from their Camp, as 
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they ſee their own preſſed or giving ground, T 


till at length the Heavens clearing up, 
let them into a fairer Proſpect of 


= | 


paſſed ; upon which the whole Armies be. 


came engaged. Philip who was in the 

Right Wing, from the advantage of the | 
hanging Ground which he had, pour'd 

down his Forces upon the Romans with 

ſuch briskneſ5, that the ſtouteſt of them | 
could not ſtand the roughneſs of the Shock, 
pee nor bear up againſt the preſſure of ſo cloſe 
#4227 compacted Files. But the Left Wing be- 

ing, by reaſon of the hillineſs of the Place, 

more ſhatter'd and broken, Titus obſerving 

it, and cheriſhing little or no hopes ou 

that fide where his own gave Gon | 

nn mung 


| beſides, each of them is ſtrong, rather, 
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charges in upon the Macedonians; who in 


regard of the Inequality and Roughneſs 


of the Country, could not keep their Bo- 
dyjintire, nor line their Ranks to a 
great Depth (which is the principal Point 
of their Strength) but were forced to fight 
Man for Man, under heavy and unweildy 
Armour: For the Macedonian Phalanx is, 


for its ſtrength, like ſome Maſterleſs 
: yed into one as 


as he among the reſt makes a part of the 


| whole, than in his /ing/e ſelf. Whentheſe 
were routed, ſome gave chace to the Fly- 


ers, others charg'd thoſe Macedonians in 
the Flanks who were ſtill fighting; fo 
that the conquering Wing was quickly 


, ſhatter'd, put to flight, and threw down 
their Arms. There were then lain no 
leſs than 8000, and about 5000 were taken 


Priſoners. The Ætoliaus were the main 


octaſion that Philip himſelf got ſafe off. 
| For whilſt the Romans were yet in purſuit, 


theſe fell to ravaging and plund'ring the 


| Camp to that degree, that when the 
244 others 


makes in all haſte to the other - and there 
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others return'd they found no Booty in it. 
This bred at firſt hard words, 
and Miſfunderſtandings betwixt them. But 
ever after they g Al's Titus more in aſcrib- 
ing the Vitory to themſelves, and pre- 
poſſeſſing the Greczans with Reports on 


their own behalf; inſomuch that their 
Poets, and the Vulgar ſort in the Fam 


phlets and Songs that were ſung or written 
of this Action, ftill rank*d-the' Ætolian: 


foremoſt: But the Verſes that were moſt -1 


in nay — 8 mouth were theſe: 

Without 4 8 without: a Sigh, 7 

_- Without a Monument or Grave, 0 

_ Here, Paſſenger, thou mayſt deſerp 
On heaps we thrice ten thouſand lie; 1 

Alas. 10 B . We could have. 


by Etolian Prowe els was our Overthrou, 
a Latian Bands : 

__ Which Titus did command . 
Fron the broad Italian S rrend, 
Have laid us low. n 


0 Sad Fate of Macedon! Philip? s avig 
out, 
ws Lyon like, when firſt he took the 
ie 5 8 
Thought that he mi ight the Univerſe 
Controul: - 


But when alas! he once be zan to e 
1A 


PP f N 
2 * 

offs F 

> 
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| | all After-Occurrences by himſelf, and 
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| Like Stags purſu'd, he fled away, 
* _ far Nays ſwiftand more —— 


This was of Alcenus his compoſing, which 


he did in a Jear and Mockery to Philip, 
though indeed he belyed him in it, as to 
the Number of the Slain. However be- 
ing frequently repeated, and by almoſt 
every body, Titus was more netled at it 
than Philip 

Alceus again, annexing the following 
Verſes by way of Elegy upon him. 


; for the latter play'd upon 
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| What, Traveller! on youder _—_ ſee, 


| A Lofty-Barkleſs, Leafe-leſs Gal 
PF 


But ſuch little- matters heinouſly fretted 


Tree, 


Titus, who affected a Reputation am 


the Grecians, and therefore he managed 


| buta very {lender Regard for the Ætoli. 


ans. This ſtuck in their Stomachs; and 


when Titus liſtned to terms of Accommo- 


_ dation, and had admitted of an Embaſly 


upon the proffers of the Macedonian King, 
| theſe Ætolians made it their buſineſs to 
divulge it through all the Cities of Greece, 


that he ſold Philip his Peace, and that at 
⁊ time when twas in his hand to have cut 


up 
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up all the rings and.roots of War, and 


have: laid waſte that Eapire which firſt 
ut the Toke by ate 1 


by eccepring 


ſhort time of the Treaty to the beſt advar- 1 


rage could then be made of: it; and by. way 
0 


own Country, and not long ſince arriy' 
at King Autiochus his Court, 
Prince not to be wanting to the gogd 


to his Affairs : For his Arms as yet had 


never wanted a Succeſs, and the Grandeut 
of his Actions had purchaſed him the Sur- | 
name of GREAT; inſomuch that he 
began to level his aim at the Univerſal 


 Monar 


tude upon Greece, | 
ut whilſt, with theſe and the like Ru. 


Hazuzibal the African, à profeſs d Enemy | 
A the Roman Name 5 an Exile from lis 1 


lay at that 
Fer- 
tune that had been hitherto /o propetious | 
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Monarchy, but above all, to make ſome kara p- 
attempt upon the Romans. Had not there- {43 
fore Titus upon 4 principle of Prudence vo. 
and Foreſight lent an Ear to Peace, but 
inſtead of that, Antiochus had found Phi- 
lip holding the Romans play in Greece; 
and theſe two the moſt Puiſſant and War- 
like Princes of that Age, had confedera- 
ted for the common Intereſt againſt the 
Roman State, Rome might once more 
have run as a great a Risk, and been a- 
| freſh reduced to no leſs Extremities than 
| ſhe had felt under Hannibal. But now 
| Titus opportunely clapping in this Peace 
between the Wars, pruning away thereby 
dle preſent danger, before that which was 
but in expectation had ſproured out: He 
| at once diſappointed Ant iochus of his firſt 
| Hopes, and Philip of his laſt Refuge; 
now when the ten Commiſſioners delega- 
ted to Titus from the Senate, adviſed 
dim to reſtore the reſt of Greece to their 
| Liberty, but that Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias ſhould be kept garriſon'd for a 
. — and Protection againſt Aut ia- 
E CMS, | „ 
| The Ætoliane, ever eminent in the way *Kerry:- 
' | of {landering, ſhook the Faith of the Ci- — 3 
, | ties here in an eminent degree, for they gc- 73; 
; | call upon Titus to knock off the Shackles 47 
| | of Greece (for ſo Philip uſed to m_ the v.. 
. | afore- 
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aforeſaid three Cities.) They ask the 
Grec:tans, whether *twere not matter of 
much conſolation to them, that, though | 
their Chains weighd heavier, yet they 

were now zeater and better polith'd than 

formerly? Whether Titus were not deſer. | 
vedly admired by them as their Benefa- 
ctor, who had unſhakled the Feet of | 

Greece, and tied her up by the Neck? T4. | 

tus vex d hereat, made it his Requeſt to | 
the Senate, and at laſt prevailed in it, that 
the Garriſons in theſe Cities thould be dif- 
mantled, that ſo the Grecians might be no 
longer Debtors to him, for a partial but | 


Ilir. Dec. entire Favour: The 1/hmziin Games were 
4. L. 3. now renewed, and multitudes fat crouded 
| in the Theatre to ſee the Exerciſes; for 

Greece, who of late Days not only found | 
| Reſpite from War, and was in a full Po 
ſeſſion of Peace, but entertain'd farther | 

hopes of regaining their Liberty too, made 
Holyday for it : As theſe were in celebr | 
ting, filence was commanded by /oundef | 
Trumpet; and the Cryer, ſtepping forth | 
amidft the SpeFators, makes Proclama- | 
tion, That the Roman Senate, and Titus | 

Quint int the Proconſular General, having | | 
vanquiſh'd King Philip and the Maced- | 

nian, reſtor'd the Corinthians, Locrians, | 

 Phoceans, Eubzans, Acheans, Pthioteans, | 
Magnetians, Theſſalians, and Perrebians | 
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to their own Country, Laws, and Liber- 


ty; took off all Impoſitions upon them, 


and withdrew their Garriſons thence. 
At the firſt, many heard not at all, and o- 
thers not diſtinctly what was ſaid; but an 
odd kind of Buſtle and Stir there was in 


the Theatre, ſome wondring, ſome ask- 


ing, ſome calling out to the Cryer, Re- 


| peat that again, repeat that again. When 
therefore freſhSilence was made, the Cry- 


| er raiſing his Voice, his Speech more ea- 
1 reach'd the Ears of his Company. 
e 
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ſhout, whzch in that Extaſie of Joy, 


| Zhey gave, was ſo incredibly great that 


*twas heard to Sea. The People all jump 


gard to the Diverſions they came for, but 
all fell aleaping and dancing, and huggin 


and the many Relations we have, ſpeak- 


upon their Legs, there was no farther re- 


one another. And all falute T#zs with Y 
| the Title of Saviour and Defender of 
Greece f. The ſtrength there is in Voices, + T3 c 
AAKIS At 
llevor, 


ing exceſſive things that way, were ſeen ? 
verify d upon this occaſion : For the * 
| Crows that were then accidentally flying 22. 


upon the Shout. The breakin 


Air muſt needs be the cauſe of it, for the 
Voices being numerous, and the Accla- 
| mation violent, and the Air thereby ſcat- 
ter d and routed thence as 'twere, it could 

no 


over the Stage, fell down dead, into. it, cx tore 
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no longer give ſupport to the Birds, but 
lets them r a that ſhould * at. 


tempt to walk ap aVacuum, or ſuch emp 

ſpace, which affords nothing to ſet t 
Foot upon, unleſs we ſhould rather ima- 
gine thefe Crows to fall and die, ſhot with 
the Noiſe as with a Dart. And withal, 
of the Ave acquir 

tne Air, At n 
texes) an additional 


But for Titus, (the Sports being now 


uite at an end) ſo beſet was he on every | 
ide, and by ſuch Multitudes, that had he | 
not, ſpying the Throng and Concourſe of 


the People, timely withdrawn, he would 


ſelves with Acclamations all about his P | 
vilion, and Night was now come, what- 


ſcarce tis thought have ever got clear of | 


them. But when they had tired them- 


ever Friends or Fellow-Citizens they ſaw, 


they fell embracing and hugging them, 


from that to feaſting, and carouſing 
together. At which, no doubt, redou- 


bling then their Joy, they begin to reco 
TeR and talk of the Feats 6 "Greece, what 


Wars ſhe had run through in defence of 
her Liberty, yet was never perhaps Mi- 


ſtreſs of a more ſetled or grateful one, 
than what others Arms put into their 


hands: | 


poſſibly be a circular agitation 
Fon (hike Marine Vor- 
ngth from the ex- 

ceſs of its Fluftuation which whirle i 


* 1 „ . >> ——  * % DT KN ers £0 


| were far enough to ſeek. 
Man _—_ 
| then, the Fight at Salamis, the En- 
gagements at Platæa and 7 ity 
22 Exploits at Exrymedon, an 
ber other Battels againſt and to enſlave 
ber ſelf. She erected all her Trophies to 
ber own Shame and Miſery, and was 
| brought to Ruin and Deſolation by the 


_ pefied to retain ſome ſmall 


0.0. "*, W 
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hands: That by the bounty of Titus She 
| #ow bears away without, almoſt, ane drop 
f Blood, without the mournful effet of 
Par, the moſt glorious of Rewards, and 
beſt worth the contending for: That Cou- 
| * Men; but of all that's good, a 
| juſt Man is the more ſcarce: For ſuch as 
| Ageſilans, Lyſander, Nictas, and Alcibia- 


and Wiſdom are indeed Rarities a- 


des, knew how to play the General's 


| part, how to A7 a War, how to 
| bring off th 


eir Men Victorious, by Land 

and Sea ; but n ucceſs 
to generous and honeſt purpoſes, t 

A 

Atchievement at Mara- 


Coaſts of Cypres, Greece fought all 


Vilkny and Ambition of her Rulers. But 
2 Foreign Nation who might rather be ex- 


— 


On 
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Tie 
ovary = 


Sparks, fome- Kara 


thing of 4 Tincturr derived to them from + 4 ; 


their Ancient Sires; a Nation from whom 


it may be wondred that Greece ſhould 


| reap any deſign'd benefit, or indeed a good 
Word; yer theſe are they who have re- 


trieved 
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" trieved Greece from her ſevereſt Preſſi 


Liberties. „ 
Thus they entertain'd their Tongues 


rendred the Government into the Peo- 


and did his 


he made a ſecond Publication by the 


Cryer of Liberty to the Greciaus: And | 


fill through all the Cities he paſſed, he 
pon them conformity to their Laws, 
a conſtant practice of Juſtice, and Unity 
and Friendſhip one towards another. The 


Seditious among them he quell'd, the Ba- 
niſh'd he reduc'd; and in ſhort, — | 


and deepeſt Exremities, have — be 
out of the Hands of inſulting Lords and 
Tyrants, and reinſtated her in her former 


and Thoughts, whilſt Titus his Action 
made good what had been proclaim'd: | 
For he immediately diſpatch'd away Lex. | 
tulut to Aſia, to ſet the Bergillians free; | 
Titilliut to Thrace, to ſee the Garriſons 


of Philip removed out of the Towns and | 
Hands 


ere; Publius Fulius ſet fail in | 
order to the treating with Antiochus 2- | 
bout the Freedom of the Grecian under | 
him. Titus himſelf paſſed on to Chalcis, | 
and after failing thence to Magneſia, he | 
diſmantled the Garriſons there, and fur- | 


les Hands. At Argos he was choſen | 
Jake or Moderator of the NemeanGames, | 
part in the management of 
that Solemnity extraordinary well; there 


Tas Saen 
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| queſt over the Macedonians, gave him | 
not a more ſenſible pleaſure, than to 


find himſelf prevalent in reconciling Greeks 
with Greeks, ſo that their Liberty ſeem'd 


no the leaſt part of the kindeſs he con- 


ferr'd upon them. 
The Story goes, that when Lycurgus 


the Orator had reſcu'd Xenocrate, the 
- | Philoſopher Es 
hurrying him away 20 Priſon for the Me- Minis 


from the Collectors who were 


tæcia, (Taxes which Strangers reſiding at 
Athens were to pay) and proſecuted them 


at Law for the affront offer'd to the Phi- 
 bſopher, he afterwards meeting the Chil- 
dren of Lycurgus, © Children (ſays he) I 
| © am not now behind hand with your 
Father in point of Gratitude ; for all 


| THE WORLD cries him up for 


which attended Tz#us 
| Romans for their Beneficence to the 


by the Populacy alone, by ſome pretty Com- 
| Tonwealths, or ſingle Cities: But Kings 


yg 'Y $2» Vp I r gy” WY 


« what he did for me. But the Returns 
Dnuintns and the 


Greeks, terminated not in empty Praiſes 


| only; for theſe proceedings gain'd them a 


deſerved Credit and Truſt in the World, 


and open d 4 new door to Empire. For 


now many Nations not only admitted of 


the Governors ſet over them by Rome, 


but even ſent and entreated to be under 
their Protection. Neither was this done 


Rr oppreſt 
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oppreſt by Kings caſt themſelves into their 
Protecting hand. Inſomuch that in a very 
ſhort time, (tho' perchance not without 
_ the Finger of God in it) all the World did 
Homage to them. Titus alſo valu'd him- 
ſelf moſt upon the Liberty he reſtored © 
Greece; for having dedicated Silver Tat- 
gets together with his own Shield, to 4 
_pollo at Delphos, he inſcribed upon them 
the following Verſes. | 


Twins, 


The equal Sons of Tyndarus and Jove, 


Who in fwift Horſemanſhip have plac 


your Love. 


Titus, ſprung from the Great Enes 


„ 
Preſents to you of Grecian Progeny, 
The beſt of Gifts, a regain'd Li erty. 


He offer'd alſo to Apollo a Golden Crown, | 


with this Inſcription on't: 


| This Golden Crown upon thy Locks Di- 


Dine 7 3 FS | | | 
Thou bright Latona's Son, did Titus place; 
Titus the Leader of th' Enean Race, 


| Beſtow on him ſome equal Strength 0 


'Thine, 
Thon diſtant-ſtriking God! that he 
May ſhare a Glory with thy Deity. 


. — 
— 
. 
* 
* 


btn ot — = ft tf AM _ 2-H mo He 1 3 6 


Nox 
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Now hath the ſame thing twice beti- 


| ded the Grecians in the City of Corinth; 


for Titus then, and Nero again in our 


days, both at Corinth, and both alike, at 


 Grecians. For when he had an opportu- 


the Celebration of the 1/hmian Games, 
permitted the Greczans to enjoy their own 
aws and Liberty. The former, (as hath 


been ſaid) proclaim'd it by the Cryer; but 


Nero did it in the publick Meeting place, 


from the Tribunal, in an Oration he there 
made to the People. But this hapned a 
good while after. Titus after this com- 


mences a Gallant and juſt War upon Na- 
bis, that moſt profligate and villanous Ty- 
rant of the Lacedemoniaus, but herein at 
long-run he fail'd the Expectations of the 


nity of taking him, he induſtriouſly ſlipt 
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it, and ſtruck up a Peace with him, lea- Titus 
ving parte to bewail an undeſerv'd Sla- 7:44 
| very: Whether it were that he fear'd, if 2b Na- 


the War ſhould be protracted, Rome bis. 


would ſend a new General who might 


rob him of the Glory of it; or that the 


Emulation and Envy of Philapæmens 


Wreaths, (a Man that had ſignalized him- 


ſelf among the Grec:ans upon all other 


occaſions, but in that War epecially had 


done Wonders both for matter of Cou- 


rage and Counſel; one whom the Greci- 


ans celebrated in their Theatres, and put 
„„ into 
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did, (to wit) that he put an end to the 
War only then, when he fore/aw that the | 
'Tyrant's Deſtruction muſt have been at. 
tended with a {weeping train of Ruin | 
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into the ſame ballance of Glory with T; 
tus,) touch'd him to the Quick: For he 


ſcorned that an Arcad:an, a Captain ang | 
Leader in a few Rencounters upon the | 
Confines of hig Country, ſhould be loox | 
on by them with an equal admiration to 


the Roman Conſul, who warr'd on the be- 


half of all Greece. But beſides, Titus was 


not without an Apology too for what he 


upon the other Spartans. | 
The Acheans indeed decreed, and fn | 
died, to honour Titus in many things, 

but none ſeem'd to come up to the heigth 
of the Actions that merited them, unless 
it were one Preſent they made him, which 


affected and pleasr'd him beyond all the 


reſt, and twas this: The Romans, who 


in the War with Hannibal had the Mil 


fortune to be taken Captives, were fold | 


about here and there, and diſpers'd into 
Slavery; 1200 in number, were at that time 


in Greece. That turn of their Fortune al- | 
ways rendred them Objects of Compal | 
ſion, but more particularly then, as well | 
it might, when ſome met their Sons, 
ſome their Brothers, ſome their Ac- 
quaintance, Slaves, Freemen, Captive 54 
on- 
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Conquerors. Titus, tho' deeply concern'd 
on their behalf, yet took none of them 
from their Maſters by conſtraint. But the 
Acheans redeeming them at five Pounds 
| aMan, brought them all together into one 
| * and made a Preſent of them to 
im, as he was juſt going on Ship-board ; 
ſo that he now faild with a full Gale of 
Satisfaction; his generous Actions procu- 
red him as generous Returns, worthy of 
ſo brave a Man, and /o intimate a Lover 
of their Country. This ſeem'd the moſt Titus bes 
pompous part of all his ſucceeding Tri- — 
| umph; for theſe redeemed Romans, (as tis 
| the cuſtom for Slaves upon their Manu- 
miſſion, to ſhave their Heads, and wear 
1 kind of Caps) follow'd in that 
Habit Titus's Triumphant Chariot : But 
to add to the Glory of this Show, there 
were the Grecian Helmets, the Maceda- 
nian Targets and Javelins, and the reſt of 
the Spoils bore along in Pomp and Oſten- 
tation before him; beſides vaſt Sums of 
Mony; for, as [tanzs relates it, there was 
carried in his Triumph 3713 Pounds 
weight of Maſſie Gold, 43270 of Silver, 
14514 pieces of coin d Gold, called Phili- 
, rs all this over and above the 1005 
alents which Philip owed, and which 
the Romans were afterwards prevaiPd up- 
on, but chiefly by the Agency and Medi- 
tation of Titus, to _ to Philip, with- 
. ſj a 


Son. | | 
Aſter this, Antzochus makes an Expedi- 
tion into Greece attended with a nume- 
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all declaring him their Ally and > rant 
rate, and ſending him home his Hoſtage. 


rous Fleet, and powerful Army, ſollici- 
ting the Cities there to Sedition and Re- 
bellion: The Atolians did abet and ſe- 
cond him ; for they of a long time had 
born a Grudge and ſecret Enmity to the 
Romans, and now ſuggeſt to him as mat- 


ter of Manifeſto, for a Cauſe and Pretext 
of War, that he came to bring the Greci- 
ans Liberty; when alas, they never leſs 
wanted it, for they were free before; but, 


for lack of a more F corp and ſpecious 
pretence, they entruſ 


Others who began to falter (like @ Phy/- 
cian that preſcribes Remedies in time, be- 


eus, fore the Diſeaſe ſeize the Vitals) he under- 


prop d. and kept their Affections and Good. 


will 


him to uſe a word 
of the neareſt and deareſt Import. The 
Romans, in the Interim (tearing from then 
an Inſurrection and Revolt; and, from 
him, the Reputation of his Puiſſance) 
diſpatch'd away the Conſul Mans Atti- 
tins to take the charge of the War, with 
regard to Antiochus ; and Titus, as Em- 
baſſador, out of regard to the Grecians ; 
ſome of whom he no ſooner ſaw but he 
confirm'd them in the Roman Intereſts : 
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will they had born to him, from warping. 
Some few there were whom the Ætolian 


were before-hand with, and had ſo whol- 


y tainted and perverted, that he could 


o no good on them; yet theſe, howſo- 
2 and exaſperated he was againſt 
them before, he faved and protected, 


when the Engagement was over. For 


Ant iochuc, receiving a Defeat at Thermo- 


le, not only fled the Field, but hoiſted 
Jail inſtantly for Aſia. Manns the Con- 


ful laid Siege himſelf to ſome of the Æto- 


lians; others he allowed King Philip to 


ravage and waſte at his Peaſure; for in- 
ſtance, the Dolopi and Magnetians on one 
Aperant: on 
the other, were haraſſed and ranſack'd 
by the Macedonians, whilſt Manius laid 
Heraclæ waſte, and beſieg d Naupactus, 
then in the AÆtoliaus Hands. 
fill with a commiſerating care for Greece, 
makes over from Pelaponne ſus to the Con- 
ſul: At firſt he falls a chiding him, that 
the Victory ſhould be owing alone to his 
Arms, and he to ſuffer Philip to bear a- 


hand, the Atbamanti an 


way the Prize and Profit. of the War: 


He to ſit lazily wreaking his anger upon 
a ſingle Town, whilſt the Macedonians 
_ Over-ran ſeveral Nations and Kingdoms. 


Titus hapned to ſtand then in view of the 
belieged, they no ſooner ſpyed him out, 


Rr 4 | but 


But Titus 
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but they call to him from their Wall, 
they ſtretch forth their Hands, they ſup- 
plicate and intreat him; at that time 


them or otherwiſe, but turning himſelf 2. 


bout with Tears in his Eyes, he went ble 


way. Some little while after he diſcour- 
| fed the matter fo efe#nally with Manins, 


that he wrought him off from his Paſſion, | 
and prevail'd with him to give a Truce 


and time to the Ætolians, to ſend Deputies 
to Rome to petition the Senate for terms 
of Moderation. But the hardeſt Task, 


and that which put Titus to the greateſt | 


Plunge, was to entreat with Manius for 


the © Chalcidians, who had incens'd him 


on account of a Marriage, which Ante- 
chu had made in their City, even whilſt 


the War was on Foot; a Match no ways 


2 for their Age, he an ancient Man, 
4 


the time, for 4 General to m 
Head of an Army 


with the 


Beauty: On this occaſion, the Chalcidi- 


ant both embrac'd the King's Intereſts 


with Zeal and Alacrity, and yielded him 


their 
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laid not a word more, by way of an ſiver to 


— l M4 Good es 6 i ES. Lo 


Girl; and as little proper for 

at the 
„ and unbend his Thoughts © 
to ſuch Dalliunces, in the midſt of a Mar. 
But deeply ſmitten and charm'd he was 
mſel. She was the Daughter 
of Cleoptolemus, and none of the young 

Ladies there were comparable to her for 


W @_ ec. u os ad. - 
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their City for his Retreat and Refu 
during the War. Thither therefore he 
made with all ſpeed when he was routed 
| and fled; and ſhelter'd himſelf in Cha/cis, 
but without making a ſtay, for takin 
this young Lady, and his Mony, an 
Friends with him, away he fails to Alia. 
And now Maniuss Indignation carrying 
him in all haſte againſt the. Chalcidrans, 
Titus poſts after him, endeavouring to 
aſſwage and divert the Stream: At length 
what with much Intreaties to him, what 
with a ſedulons application to others of 
the greateſt Quality and Intereſt in Rome, 
he work'd upon him. EE 
The Chalcidians thus deriving their 
Safety from Tituc, dedicated to him all - 
; the. beſt and moſt magnificent of their #=7-"- 
| Srufures, which they had before conſe- 
| crated to other Gods, whoſe Inſcriptions 
may be ſeen to run thus to this Day. 
THE PEOPLE dedicate THIS I tTheplace 
' EYMNASIDOM TO TITVS AND pain 
TO HERCULES: FO again, THE fun. 
PEOPLE. conſecrate THIS DE Lt and 


| PHINDM TO TITUS AND TO 


| HERCULES; and what's yet more, for». 
even to our time, there is a Prieſt of Ti- * 
tac formally elected and declar d; beſides, polls. 


; they Sacrifice to him as to 4 God, and 
Br 3 when 
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+ 2 when their f Libations are over, they 
obs * 2 ſet Song, much of which for the length 
Fe ſti val of it we omit, but ſhall tranſcribe what 
way . they have in the cloſe of this Sonnet: 


| ſacrificed, Roman Faith we all adore, 
and after A Faith /o white, a Faith ſo pure: 
ringidere- By all that's Sacred we onr a” ves adjure 


57 To honour Roman Faith for evermore. 


Fin . Muſes, fm of mt ty 
Sing of Rome's * Titüs s ERS. 
| Repeated lo Poean's to, 
All to Roman Faith are due, 
0 Saviour Titus, and to you. 


Other parts of Greece alſo heap'd Ho- | 
nours upon him ſuitable 0 his Merits; 
but that which conferr”d Honour on his ve- | 
U Honours, and ſtamp'd Sincerity and- 

th upon them, was the wonderful 


1 and Affection the. 
with, upon a Senſe of that | 
abi and Equity that was natural to him. For 
«<a ubs. if he were at any time at variance with 


did them 


any Body upon the Account of Buſineſs, 


or in point of Emulation and Honour (as 
once with Philopemen, and another time 


with Dzophanes, Prætor of the Acheans) 


* 'Ovz ir his Reſentments went not far, nor did 


—_ they ever break out into Acts; but when 
it had vented it ſelf with a civil Boldneb | 


in 


oderation 


GR e ö ö ᷣͤ . x . i. ciM=- 
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in Words, there was an end of it. I 
fine, no Body charges Malice or Bitter- 
neſs upon his Nature, but many have im- 
puted Haſtineſs and Levicy 70 it; but o- 
therwiſe he was the moſt complaiſant, 
ſweet Man, for Converſation. in the 
World; and ſpoke the moſt pleaſant ob- 
liging hings, with a great deal of Acute- | 
| neſs and Wit. For inſtance, deſigning Titus bis 
| once to divert the Acheans from their Pur- 2 
poſe, who had the Conqueſt of the Iſle 
Zacinthus in their Eye: If (ſays he) 
„ they but put their Head out of Pe/o- 
 & ponneſus, they may hazard themſelves 
cc as muchas a Tortoiſe out of its Shell. 
' Again when he and Philip firſt met to 
treat of a Ceſſation and Peace, the latter 
; complaining that Titus came with a migh- 
; ty Train, but himſelf came ALONE, 
and unattended: ** Yes, replies Titus polybius 
ſmartly, you have made your ſelf A- (in bie 
« LONE, by killing your Friends and , 
Relations ont of the way. At another Cauſ.) 
time Dznocrates the Meſſenian, having % this 
been fuddled at a merry meeting in 2 
Rome, danc'd there in a Woman's Habit, y. 
| and the next Day addreſſes to Titus for 
; afliflance in his Deſign to get Meſſene out 
of the Achæan Hands. I ſhall (ſays he) 
4 conſider of it, but can't but wonder 
that you who are enterprizing e 
1 of 
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Titus 
"IS 


_ Cenſor. 


was his Collegue. Theſe by Vertue of 


multitudes of their Royal Maſter's Forces, 
and ran over 4 long Catalogue of hard and | 


© the truth, tis all Hog's-meat, but the 


and in a manner the Top Preferment in | 
that Commonwealth.) The Son of Mar- 
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« of that moment, can fn lei ſure to re. 
“vel and ſing in your Cups. When a. 
gain the Embaſſadors of Ant iochut were 
recounting to thoſe of Achea, the various 


ſundry Names that they had, I ſupp'd | 


c once, (ſays Titus) with mine Hoſt, and | 
could not but chide him for that choice | 
© of Diſhes he had got me; and withall | 
* admir'd whence he had ſo readily fur- | 
« niſh*d himſelf with that ſtore and varie. 


& ty; mine Hoſt tells me, Sir, to confe/+ 


x Sauce and Cookery has made it a8 ſo 1 


_ < many ſeveral things. My Advice to you | 
4 is the ſame, | Men of Achæa, ſtand no | 
© more amaze 


at Antiochus's Might when 
« ye hear tell of Pike-men, Pioneers, | 


« Halberdiers, and the like, for they are | 
« all but STRIANS differently arm'd. | 
After theſe his Gallantries perform'd in 


Greece, and that the War with Antiochus 


was at an end; Titus was created Cen- 


ſor, (which is the moſt eminent Office, 


cellus, who had been five times Conful, 


their Office caſhier'd four of the Sena- 
tors, for not having Nobility enqugn - 
: | : irth 


yo SID nn a. Dt att. i 133 PN» OY 
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Birth to qualifie them for the Place: They 
admitted all that offer*d themſelves, to be 
inrolPd free Denizens of Rome, whoſe 

Parents had enjoy'd a Freedom before : 
But this was more by conſtraint than their 
| own Choice: For Terentius Leo, the 
then Tribune of the People, to ſpight 
| the Nobility, ſpurr'd on the Populacy to 
order it to be done. There were at this 


| | time in the City two moſt eminent and 


| bravePerſons, Africanus Scipio, and Mar- 


made Preſident of the Senate, as a Man 
of principal Dignity and Worth, but grew 


cus Cato, but there was no good Under- 
ſtanding betwixt them: The former Titus 


| an Enemy to Cato upon this unlucky Oc- 4, z.:- 


caſion; Titus had a Brother, Lucias Fla- my to Ca 
| minius, in no reſpects of a Nature com- 
| parable to his, but withal highly diffolute 
and licentious in point of his Pleaſures, 
and a Scoffer at all Sobriety: There was 
nu Youth whom he lov'd, for à vicious 
b Lure, and uſed to be naught with: 
im Lucius carryed with him not only ** Cum 


: | A Ae im nt e. Conſul eſ- 
when he had an Army under him, but e- Seil. 


ven when the charge of a Province was lia, $a; 


committed to him, this Lad ſtill accom- Cato, 2 
panied him thither : One Day at a drink- — 
ing Bout, the Voungſter wantoning with 
Lucius; J love you, Sir, fo dearly ( ſays 
be) that, preferring your Satisfaction I» 

ore 
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fore my own, I have forbore ſeeing the 
Sword-Players, though I have never ſeen 
a Man kill'd z» my Life. Lucius deligh- 
ted with what the Boy ſaid: Let not that 
trouble thee, my dear (ſays he) for if 
thou haſt a Mind to ſee a Man kill'd, III 
quickly fatisfie thy longing ; and with that, 
orders a condemn'd Man to be fetch'd 
out of the Priſon, and the Executioner to 
be ſent for, and commands him to ſtrike off | 
| the Malefactor's Head in the midſt of their | 
Cicero i» Jollity, before they roſe from Table. Ja. 
bis Cato ſerius Antias varies the Story a little, in 
d that he tells us Lucius did not this to gratifie 
Antias: his Boy, but his Miſs. But Livy out of the 


the words Oration of Cato, relates it, that a revolted 
are 97 


fratus in Gault coming with his Wife and Children - 


Convivio to the Door, Lucius took him into the 
2 5or®? Banqueting Room, and kill'd him with | 
dis own hand, to gratifie his Paramour 
Boy. Cato, tis probable, might ſay this 
by way of aggravation of the Crime he 


ſtood charg'd with: But that the ſlain 


was no ſuch Fugitive, but a Priſoner, and 
one condemn'd 20 die, as well Cicero, (as 

others,) in his "Treatiſe of Old Age, con- 
firms; where he brings in Cato himſelf gi- 
ving that account of the matter. How- 
ever this is certain, Cato during his Cen- 
ſorſhip, made 4 narrow and ſevere ſcruti- 
ny into the Senators Lives, in order the 
= Purg- 
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Purging and Reforming the Houſe, and 
then put Lucius out, though he had been 
| once Conſul before. His Brother looks 
upon this as a Proceeding that reflected Di- 
' ſhonour upon himſelf. Hereupon both 
| of them come out, and 4 to the Peo—- 
ple in a 8 ſubmiſhve manner, not T 
without Tears in their Eyes, 14 — 2 = 
| barely that Cato might but ſhew the Rea- 
ſon and the Cauſe of his fixing ſuch a Stain 
and Infamy upon ſo honourable a Family. 
The Citizens thought it a modeſt and 
moderate Requeſt. Cato for all this neer 
ſhrinks for the matter, but out he comes, 
and ſtanding ap with his Collegue, inter- 
rogates Titus, whether he knew the Sto- 
| 7 of the Treat. Titus anſwering in the 
| Negative, Cato gives him a Relation of it, 
conjuring withal his Brother Lucius to 
ſay, whether every $y//2b/e of it were not 
true. Lucius made no Reply, whereupon 
the People adjudg'd the Diſgrace juſt, 
and ſuitable to his Demerits, and waited 
upon Cato home from the Tribunal in great 
State. But Titus ſtill ſo deeply reſented 
dis Brother's degrading, that he ſtruck 
; In with thoſe whohad born a long Grudge 
to Cato; and winning over a major part 
of the Senate to him, he revok*d and made 
void all the Contracts, Leaſes, and Bar- 
gains made formerly by Cato, 8 
_ 
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the publick Revenzes, and ſtirr d up ma 
ny and violent Actions and Accuſation 
againſt him: But how well, and how like 
a good Citizen, I know not, for a Perſon 
to reſerve an inveterate Hatred againſt a 
lawful Magiſtrate, an excellent Common- 
wealths-man, and in the Caufe of a pri. 
vate Man, who ſtood indeed related ts 
but unworthy to be ſo, and a Man that 
had but his Deſert. But notwithſtanding | 
all this, when afterwards a Show was ex- | 
hibited to the People in the Theatre, the | 
Senators ſitting orderly up above as they | 

were wont, Lucius was ſpy'd at the lower 

_ in - mon N Place: 

It made an Impreffion upon the People, 

nor could they longer 3 the ſight, 
dut ſer a crying, Up, up, up, till he was 

got in among thoſe of Conſular Dignity; 


who receiv'd him into their Seat. This | 


natural Ambition of Tits: was well e. 
—_— look'd upon by the World, whilſt 
the Wars we have given a Relation of af- 
forded competent Fuel to feed it (for - 
ter the expiration of his Conſulſhip he had 
a Command of Military Tribune, which = 
no body preſs'd upon him :) But being 
now out of all Employ in the Govert- 
ment, and advanced in Years, he ſtands 
more condemned, that the poor remain- 
der of Life, wholly unfit for Aion, np 


ſident there, it flir'd up 
him to think that he was yet alive. And 
tho? Pruſias uſed much Interceſſion and 
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ſttrut and ſwell with thoughts of Glory, 


and put on ſuch youthful Paſſions which 
made him not Maſter of himſelf. Some 
ſuch Tranſport, tis thought, ſet him a- 
gainſt Hannibal, an Action which loſt him 
the Love and Hearts of many. For Han- 
nibal having fled his Country, firſt took 
Sanctuary with Aut iochus; but he having 


deen glad to ſtrike up a Peace after the 
Battel in Phrygia, Hannibal was put to 


ſhift for himſelf by a ſecond Flight, and 


| aftera Ramble through many Countries, 


fixes at length in Bit hynia, pr ing estas 
the Service of his Sword to their King end- 
Pruſias. None at Nome but knew where 

he was; but they looked upon him at the 


ſame time with Contempt, for his little 


7 g 
Embaſſador thither, (though tis true, he Hader 10 


was ſent from the Senate to Pruſias upon procures 
another Errand,) yet ſeeing Hannibal re- the death 
eſentments in A 


Intreaties in favour of him, as a Man of 
bis Acquaintance, 4 Friend, a Suppliant 


that caſt himſelf into his Arms for Re- 


fuge, Titus was not to be entreated. 


There was an ancient Oracle it ſeems, 
- ”" "7 - 


n propheſied thus of Hannibals 


Libyſſan Barth ball Hannibal ;actoſe 


only there to die. But there is a ſandy 
place in Bithynia, bordering on the Sea, 
and near that a little Village called Libyſz, 
Hither *twas HannibaFs chance to retire 
himſelf, and having ever from the be- 
ginning had a diſtruſt of the eaſineſs and 


ductile Nature of Pruſias, and a fear of 
the Romans, he had long before ordered | 


ſeven Vaults, as ſo many Outlets, to be 


ed, he 2 through theſe Caves 
to make his E 


ved upon making away with himſelf. 
Some ſay, that, wrapping his outward 
Garment about his Neck, he commune 


He interpreted this to be meant of Lybia, 
that is, Africk, and that he ſhould 2 bu- 
ried in Carthage, as if he might yet ex- 

pect to return and live there again, and 


ſcape; but finding them 
beſet with the King's Guards, he reſo- | 
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digg'd in his Houſe, leading from his | 
Lodging, and running a great way un- | 
der ground, and /o many ſeveral ways 
oppoſite to one another, but all undif- 
cernable from without : As ſoon, there- 
fore. as he heard what Titus had order- 


A a «aA K 39 a Ot ws rw > tou dw tw .c 
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ed his Servant to ſet his Knee againſt his 
| Back-parts, and not leave twiſting, and 
pulling of it, till he had quite ſtrangled and 
Fill'd him. But others ſay, he drank 
Bulls-blood, after the Example of The- 
miſtocles and Midas: Livy writes, that 
he had Poyſon in a readineſs, which he 
mixt for the purpoſe, and that taking the 


Cup into his Hand, Let us eaſe (ſays 


| © he) the Romans of their continual 
| © dread and care, who think it long and 
« tedious to await the Death of an Ha- 


ted Old Man. Yet ſhall not Tien- 
« bear away a Glorious Victory, nor 


' © worthy of thoſe Anceſtors who ſent 


{© to caution Pyrrhbus, an * and 
oyſon 


1 Conqueror too, againſt the 
| © prepared for him by Traytors. Thus 


various are the Reports of Hannibal's 
Death: But when the News of it came 
| to the Senators Ears, ſome had an In- 
_ | dignation againſt Titus for it, blaming 


as well his Officiouſneſs as his Cruelty - 


who, when there was neither Reaſon of 


State, nor other Circumſtance to oblige 


it, but out of Prepoſterous Aﬀettation of 


Glory, and to raiſe himſelf a Name from 


his dead Aſhes, ſent him to his Grave, 


' Who, like a Bird that hangs his Wings, 


or has moulted his Tail through Age, was 


let alone to live tamely. 


812 Then 
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Th: c-. Then began they to ſet out, with freſb 
ora Se Eulogies, the Clemency, the Courage, 
pio. the Gallantry of Scipio Africanus; they 
aQdmire him now more than ever; for 
when he had vanquiſhed in Africa, the 

till then Invincible and Terrible Han 


bal, he neither baniſh'd him his Coun. 
bay, 


try, or exacted it of his 9 
they ſnould put him into his Hands. Na 


at a Parly jaſt before they join'd Battel 
Scipio nol ay him, and in the . 


„ Oοοον, made after it, he put no hard Article 


trerb, upon him, nor inſulted over his declin'd | 


lu Fortune. Report goes, that they had 2. 


nother meeting again at Epheſies, and as | 
they were walking together, Hannibal 
induſtriouſiy took the upper-hand ; . 


_ canus let him alone, and kept walking 


on without the leaſt Concern : Aſter- 


ward they fell to talk of Generals; Har 


nibal affirming, that Alexander was the | 


braveſt Commander, the World hed ever 
ſeen, but next to him Pyrrhus, and the 
third was himſelf : 


ſaid if I had never vanquiſhed you? 0 
Scipio (ſays he) I would not then baut 
made my ſelf the third, but firſt Commat- 

| der. TheG 


enerality of Name had 3 ; 


in Veneration for theſe Ga/lentries. 


in 


Africanus, with a | 
gentle Smile, asks, What would you have | 


| 


- . 


— 1 
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they obſerved ſo wide a Diſparity in this 
Deportment of Titus, that they reviled 
him, as one who had put his Sickle into 


other Mens Corn, had laid his Hands up- 


on another's dead Corps. Not but that 
there were them, who 


put a better Con- 


| ſfiruftion upon, and applauded the Action, 


who look'd upon a living Hannibal as 


Fire, which wanted only Bellows to blow 
it into a Flame. For when he was in the 
Prime and Flower of his Age, *twas not 


his Body, *twas not his Hand that ſtruck 


Terror into the Roman Eagles, but his 


Head-piece, his Experience ænd Still in 


martial Affairs, join'd with an innate 


malice and inveterate rancour againſt the 
Roman Name, which doth not impair 


with Age. For the Temper and bent of 
the Soul keeps to its pole, and participates 7 
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9e * 


of the ſame Nature {till : But Fortune va- . 


ries her Points, and even in her * of 
Declination, upon new hopes of Succeſs, 
rallies together for zew Attempts, all ſuch 
| whom Hatred and Revenge keep ready 
| Hfted for Action. But the After-Games 
4 at Rome, make yet farther 
to the Juſtification of Titut. For firſt, 


that were p 


Ariſtonicus, the Son of a Fidler's Daugh- 


ter, upon the Reputation of being the 
natural Son of Eumenes, fill'd all 4/2 
EET 2 3 | With 
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with Tumults and Rebellion Then a | 

gain, Mithridates, after @ Total Rout 

given him by Sylla and Fimbrias, and ſo 
_ vaſt a Slaughter, as well among his prime 
Officers, as common Soldiers, made head 
again againſt Lacul//as, with a puiſſant 
Army both by Sea and Land. Beſides, | 


Hannibal was never reduc'd to ſo con- 


temptible a State as Cazus Marius, for the 
former had ſomething reſerv'd to him, the - 
Amity of a King, a Penſion and Subſi- | 


ſence under bim, the Enjoyment of his 


Friends, and, what was yet more dange- 
rour, a Truſt and Charge in the Navy, 
and over the Horſe and the Foot of 

 Pruſias. Wheregs the condition of . 

rius was ſo deſpicable, as to be look d 
upon by Rome with Laughter and Con- 


en, dee whilſt he wander about Africs | 
rr Pun deſti 


tute and beggarly: And yet a little 
- after when in their own Streets, their | 
Backs were expoſed to the Rods, and 


- vu te- their Necks to the Axe, they proftrate 
vie. l. themſelves 70 the ſame Marius. So that 


rg there 1s nothing eicher Great or Little | 


dd IA- 


at this Moment which ui hold ſo to all 
Futurity; for nothing puts an end to the 


mutability and viciſſitude of things, but 


what does ſo to their very Being: Some 
therefore tell us, that Titus did not = 8 


= 42) — _— 
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of his own head, but that he was join'd 
in Commiſſion with Lucius Scipio, and 


that the whole Affair of the Embaſſy was 


to effect Hannibals Death. But now that 
we find no farther Mention in Hiſtory, 
of any thing done by Titus, either in 


point of War, or in the Adminiſtration 
of the Government, but that he died in 
Peace; Tis time to look upon him as he 
fands in compariſon with Philopemen, 
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7 . FLAMINIUS, 


WITH 0 


PHILOPOEME -N 


IRST then for . of Good 5 
Turns which Titus conferr'd on Greece, 
neither Philopæmen, nor many braver Men 

than he, can make good the Parallel: For, 
under him, Greece drew upon Greece to her | 


Ruin ; But, in Titus, a Stranger to 


Greece, fought for her Defence. And at | 
the time when Philopæmes went over in- 


to Crete, deſtitute of any means, where- 


by to ſuccour his Beſieged C e 
then 


30 Py 
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then did Titus, by a Defeat given to Phi- 
lip in the Heart of Greece, {et both them 
and all their Cities free. Again if we 
examine into the Battels fought by 


each of theſe ; Philopemen, whilſt he was 


the Acheans General, flew more Greci- 
ans, than Titus in aiding the Grec:ans, 


Villages 
ther upon any grudge, as prone to can- 


cel kindnefles; for he who had afore- 
time been a Benefactor to the Lacedæmo- 
nian, afterwards laid their Walls level 
with the Ground, waſted their Country, 
and in the end chang'd and deſtraoy d the 
whole frame of their Government: He 
| ſeems, in truth, to have prodigall'd away 


his own Life, through Paſſion and Per- 


verſneſs; for he fell upon the gs : 


Macedonians. As to their Failings, 
Ambition was Titus his Weak-ſide, and 

Obſtinacy Philopemen's: In the former, 
Anger was eaſily kindled; in the other, 
twas as hardly quench' d. For Titus re- 
ſerv'd to _ the Royal Majeſty and 
Dignity of his Kingdom; beſides, he par- 
_ don'd the Ætolians, and flood their Friend 
again: But Philopemen, exaſperated a- 
gainſt his own Country, took from them 
the Contributions which the adjacent 
paid. Titus was ever conſtant 
to thoſe he had once befriended, the o- 
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with an eagerneſs as unſuitable as unſea- 
ſonable, not with that Conduct and Cau- 


tion that Titus led on his Men with. But 


the many Battels he fought, the many Tro- 


phies he won, got Philopemen a deeper 
rience; for Titus decided the mat- 

ter betwixt Philip and him in two En- 
>. — but Philopemen came off 
Victorious, in more than ten thouſand 


Rencounters, to all which Fortune had 
2Imoſt no Pretence, ſo much was owing 


to his Skill. Beſides, Titus got his Re- 


nown, aſſiſted by the Power of a flouriſh- | 
ing Rome, the other flouriſh'd under 2 
* * declined Greece, ſo that this Man's Gal- 


ever. 


in the Glory of the other. The one 
had brave Men under him; the other 


made his Brave by being over them; and 


1 all Philopemen's Actions, having 


no other Scene than 


His 
Fortune 


nas 20 nate in the Subject of it; yet, they do of 


dave 41. One prevalent ia its Succeſe, and where 
en all other advantages are equal, Courage 


Armen 


ploy:d 4. is ſure to bring Victory over to her fide. | 

2 He had indeed to do with tuo the moſt 

gr; & wok Warlike Nations of all Greece, the Cre- 
Laus on the one Hand, and the Lacedamont 


an! 


Neude _y was owing to himſelf alone; Rome 
ſhar 


his own Country, no 
other Enemy than Grecians to cope with, 
miſ- afford no Inſtances of a Virtue fortu- 


* 
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ans on the other; the craftyeſt of them 
he maſter d by art and ſubtilty, the ſtout- 
eſt he made to ſtoop to his Valour. 7: 


may be ſaid withal, that Titus having his 


Men arm'd and diſciplin'd to his Hand, 
* reap'd Laurels ready wreath'd for him: EE 
Whereas Philopemen was forc'd to intro- #4» 


duce 4 Diſcipline, and Taficks of his — rd 


own, and to new-mould and model his p the 
Soldiery in thoſe Points; ſo that, that of 


former 


which is of greateſt import towards en- Prepare 


ſuring a Victory, (they being defeQtive 2% 


therein before,) was owing to his Inventi- 


on, whilft the other had it put into his 


Hand, to help him oz to Congueſt. Phi- 


lopemen therefore effected many Gallant 


things with his own Hand, but Titus 
none: Inſomuch that one Archedemus, 
an Atolian, one Day played upon him, 


That whereas Philopemen ran with his 


drawn Sword, where he ſaw the Macedo- 
nian keep cloſeſt lock d and preſs'd him 


hardeſt; Titus ſtood till, fell a praying, 


and with Hands ftretch'd out to Heaven, 
| calÞd to the Gods for aid: Tis true, Titus 

acquitted himſelf excellently well, both 

as a Governor, and as an Embaſſador; 


but Philopæmen was no leſs ſerviceable 
and uſeful to the Acheans in the Capacity 
of a private Man, than in that of a Com- 
T*Þ _ 88 4 
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1 
Greets in them. For *tis not a Task of 
that difficulty, to gratifie the Indigent and 
Diſtreſſed, as tis to bear up againſt, and 


The Compariſon of Vol. II. 
mander. For when he was General he 


reſtored the Meſſenians to their Liberty, 
and cleared their City from Nabis. But 
when he reſcu'd the 
ſhut the Gates of Sparta againſt the Ge- 
neral Diophanes and Titus, who would 
have entred it, he was then but a private 


Perſon. He had a Nature ſo adapted and 
cut out for Empire and Command, that, 
when occaſion ſerv'd, or the publick Good 


requir'd it, he knew how to govern the 
Laws themſelves, and not always to go- 


againſt the Romans, carry ſomethin 


edemonians, and 


| 
| 


wern himſelf by the firif? Rules of them, 
for he waited not the Formality of being 
| a" 1 Command by the 1 f 
but put them preſentlyj upon Service, if 
the kale — 17 ; A ot of him as 
the truer General, who conſulted and un- 
 derſiood their Intereſis, not who was 
_ choſen to the Employment. In fine, the | 
Equity, Clemency, and Humanity of | 
Titus towards the Grecians, ſpeak a Great 
and Generous Nature in him; but the 
Actions of Philopæmen, full of Courage, 
and forward to aſſert his Country s Liber- 


adventure angring the Powerful. To con- 
: - » clude, 
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| clude, ſince tis hard to draw from the 
Premiſſes the true difference of their 
Merits, and to which a Preference is due; 
conſider Reader, whether we may ſeem 
to judge amiſs betwixt them, if we let 
this Grecian Hero bear away the Crown 
for Military Conduct, and Warlike Skill, 
and the Roman for Juſtice and Clemency. 
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ADVERTISEMENI. 


J Haue inthe foregoing Tranſlation taken a 


Liberty (common with manyTranſlators 
of old Aut 

by way of Explanation and Paraphraſe, 
beyond what I ſhall undertake to ſhew to 4 
Word in the Original. *Tis true, that ſuch | 
Verſions which are but Subſidiary, (as the 
Latin for the moſt part) and not intended 
to be read apart, but to. help out the Rea- 


s into modern Languages) to add 


der of au Original by 4 Glance upon que 


on, are, or may be, moſt commendable when 
moſt xtr 79a and give you word for word. 
But where a Tranſlation 1 fir * 
purpoſes, and to let the preſent Age 
zuto the Senſe and Knowlege ＋ the 4 
ents, who have no Curioſity, or no Time to 
learn their Words, a looſer Interpretation 
may be beſt, provided it be faithful to the 


other 


Author's Senſe, tis certainly more palata- 


ble, where tis well Cook'd, and greater 


rentheſis, or by a different Character, or 


_ the like) that the Reader may not be — 


Skill and Caution is required in the dreſ | 
ſing it But yet, all that is Addition, 
ought to be ſo diſtinguiſh'd (either in Pa- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
for not only he who paſſes over part untran- 
ſlated (as the Abbot of Tellemont does, not 
only Words, but Sentences and entire Paſ- 
ſages in this very Life) but he who adds (as 
the ancient and better French J e 


; - 
o 4 
— 1 N 
- „ . 8 2 : 
. 


Amyot doth) lea veth the Reader at a boſs for 
Plutarch ia Plutarch; the one bynot exhibi- 
ting himſelf whole and entire to the view; 
| the other, by ſhewing himſelf for him; as 
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therefore I have been faithful in giving 


; all Plutarch, ſo my Additions are to be 
found in a different Letter. I have not 
i loaded the Margent with the various Con- 
| ftruftions, I. ſuſpetied my ſelf might be gi- 
ven to ſome places, as not thinking them 

of that Import, be the Truth which way 

twill. This only I would advertiſe the 

Reader, that in page 647 what I render, 
| ſomething of a Tinfure deriv'd to them 


pinquitatis cum 1is vincula. Amyot, no 
Communication. Tellemont, no Commu- 
nicat ion nor Alliance, taking in both the + 


| former Interpretations. But I do not con- 


ceive that either of them has reach'd the 
Author meaning : For if I miſtake not, 
Plutarch alludes to Rome' Original de- 
duc d from Mneas and the Trojans, who 
came with him into Italy; from whom not 
_ only Romulus deſcended in a right Line, 
but all the Romans after him were called 
5 Aneadæ 


| the Latm renders exigua antique Pro- 
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each other, is a known Story 


YL verbum, Tenacious Participations : i. e. 
Something of an Enemies Blood running is | 


ſion to magnifie the Romans, that they who | | 


Race, ſhould do ſuch great things far © 
| Greece. So that I underſtand the z22ub | 
& to be Trojan, not Grecian Anceſtors. 41 
Tbo the Latin Tranſlator means, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Eneadæ from Xneas, and twice ſo called 
in this very Life. Now, how the Tro- | 


jans and Grecians had been affected ts | 
„ and Plu- 
tarch from thence takes an handſom occa- 


might ſeem to have Nie xowaviygee, ad 1 


their Veins, as they are of the Trojan 


' poſe, the latter, with reference to thiſs | 


 themſebves in ſeveral parts of Italy before 


 » ſhould do them a great Kindneſ3,&c. Which | 
ic neither ſo high nor genuine a Senſe in my | 


ancient Colonies of Greeks, which ſeated || 


 X#neas his time, and thence had the Ro- | 
mans and Grecians 4 remote Relation in 
Blood one to another. And the Meaning | 
muſt be then, that tis a wonder that the | 


Romans having 4 ſmall Relation to them, | 


mind as the former. 2 
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